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THE CLUE OF THE WAX VESTA 

A Real Detective Ft(m Drama 



The Tales of SEXTON BLAKE 
MADEMOISELLE YVONNE 



The first short Sexton Blake play seems to have been 
“The Case of Coiners,” produced in 1907. In later years it 
was followed by more substantial dramatic efforts usually 

stories. The most notable Blake production to face the 
footlights was “Sexton Blake,” a four-act play written by 
Donald Stuart in 1930. Blake hit the silver screen in 1909 
in the Gaumont production “Sexton Blake,” C. Douglas 
Carlile wrote, directed and starred in the twelve-minute 
epic. A few years later came “Sexton Blake v Baron 
Kettler.” 1914 saw the production of a series of thirty- 


“The MYSTERY of the 
DIAMOND BELT” 

is published by arrangement 
with Messrs, the Kinematograph 
Trading Company, Ltd. The 
film of the same name, exclusively 
controlled by the above firm, has 
been shown extensively through, 
out the British Isles. If you 
have not already had the good 
fortune, to see on the screen 

“The MYSTERY of the DIAMOND BELT ” 

get your local picture - palace 

Kinematograph Trading Co., 
Ltd., 55, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.C., for particulars 
:: :: of bookings, etc. :: :: 


Tell him you MUST see it! 


published in the “Boys’ Friend Library,” where readers 
who... “had not already had the good fortune to see (it) on 
the silver screen” were urged to... “get your local picture 
palace manager to write to the Kinematograph Trading 
Company Ltd for particulars of bookings.” By 1915 Blake 
had become so well established as a household name that a 
short spoof film entitled “Sexton Pimple” was produced 
by Folly Films. 

A second series of silent films, produced by British 
Filmcraft, were released in May 1928. The six films 
featured Langhome Burton as Blake and Mickey 
Brantford as Tinker. A few years ago I had the dubious 
pleasure of viewing two of the series. “Silken Threads,” 

detective fiction did not film well in silent days. “The Clue 
of the Second Goblet” was a little better—just a little. 

Sexton Blake was a rattling good name for a character; 
but readers had to associate that name with rattling good 
tales, and it was the job of BWce’s^editOTs tosee that the 

their small change week after week and month after month 
for the “Union Jack” and the “Sexton Blake Library.” 
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THE YELLOW TIGER! 


PROLOGUE 

































































i place which Wu Ling 
; the road and stopped 

































































“Presuming this, and further presuming that it had been an urgent communication, it is just possible, though, I confess, 
not probable, that the Munitions Minister and Sir Hector decided to abandon their game, and return at once to Northam 


he neighbourhood, men whose 
on. iney neia a meeting in the library of the Morrison place, where Mr. Grindley 
curred. Then they formed search-parties and searched the whole night. Mr. Grindley 
Morrison naa just returned to tne house, and was deciding that he should notify London of the mysterious disappearance, 
when the secretary of the Munitions Minister got through to him. 

“That is the whole story as I have had it from the secretary, and he gave it to me as he got it from Mr. Grindley Morrison. 
Of course, you can readily see, Blake, what a serious thing this double disappearance is. To-day, the Minister of Munitions 
' on from several of the producing firms of the country. This evening he was due for a 
1 —u - - - J -' ’ -ik in Birmingham 


liis department which will of necessity be hung up 
, telling them that important 


business has made it impossible for him to keep the engagement, and postponing it 1 
“The Prime Minister has been told the truth, and he at once sent for me. He has impressed it upon me that we must find 

engagements he had, will, as far as possible, be filled by his assistants, but it is he himself who is necessary. That is all I cai 
tell you, and the rest you must find out for yourself. You can work out the problem in your own way, only find thi 
Munitions Minister as quickly as possible—much depends on it. Will you take up the matter, and push it forward withou 

nothing further I can learn in London about this affair? Do you think 
“I don’t think so,” replied Sir John. “I questioned him very closely, an 


r of Munitions and Sir 


down to the ground floor. Passing oui 
for him. 

“Drive to Baker Street at once,” he ordered, and Tinker, turning slowly, sent the car along Whitehall at a good pace. 
Crossing Trafalgar Square, he drove along Regent Street to Oxford Circus and there headed for Portman Square and 
Baker Street. He drew up in front of the house in Baker Street, and at a word from Blake followed his master into the house. 
Once in the consulting-room Blake tossed aside his hat and stick, and lit a cigarette. 

Tinker threw his cap on a table and sat down. 

“Something serious—something very serious has happened, Tinker,” began Blake. “The Minis 
Hector Amworth have both disappeared while playing golf on Westward Ho! golf links. As far a 
details of the affair.” 

Forthwith he began and repeated to Tinker the story Sir John ha 
“It would only be a waste of time to theorise now. We mur —* “ 
confess that, so far, the aeroplane spoken of by the caddie is tht 

mechanics before you go. Tell them to get the Grey Panther out ana 
“When you get to Hendon, you will get into the Grey Panther a 
Westward Ho! golf links as possible. If you take note of the western 
landing-place close to the beach. 

. “Myself, I shall drive down in the car and meet you there. Don’i 


lr. Grindley Morrison, warning him of his coming, and then 
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id Blake briskly, as they went down the stairs together. “Have you any details?” 
his head. 

;e, saying that there is an aeroplane circling overhead at a considerable height. I took the liberty 


reached the road by the lower side of the golf links Blake glanced up, and far overhead was able 
yellow and red glow. 

He knew at once that it could only come from the exhaust of an aeroplane and as he brought the a 
the engine, he could distinctly hear the steady drone of an engine up above. By the glow oft' 
course, and, watching her as she flew, he saw that she was going in a wide circle above tl 
He stood rigid for a few moments, listening to every shade of tone of the engine; tl 
“It is my own monoplane,” he said briefly. “I could r< 


■ to a stop, shutting off 


:nt to-night wi] 


Blake did not reply for a i 

“Will you go on and get t 
close to the edge of the be 


he stretch of the beach from 


: two men who are on watch? Have them pull a quantity of the long, dry grass whii 
. We shall need a fairly large quantity. In the meantime, I shall be arranging other : 

' 1 ’ ' ' , while Blake ret 


There he stopped, and getting out, switched out the lights of the car. He waited a moment then switched them on again, 
leaving them thus for a minute. Again he doused them, turning them on again, and for a third time extinguised them for a 
minute. Then he turned them on and let them bum in all their brilliancy, with their powerful rays sweeping along the 
straight run of the beach. He had thrown a triple signal to the machine overhead, and if the aviator were on watch he must 

:arried huge armfuls of dry grass, and, un 

ne of the underbrush, 
en placed they retur 

was thus. At the head of the long flat str 

up was a white patch which could be plainly seen from above. Then on either side 
ils of about ten yards the whole width of the beach between the lines, 
to tell off the two watchers to one side, while he and Morrison took the other. Then, when Blake 
gave the word, they started down the lines touching matches to the piles of grass as they ran. 

Immediately the dry material flared up, and when all the piles had been lighted, Blake rushed back to the car and masked 
the lights once. Almost immediately there was a cessation of the drone overhead, and gazing upwards, they could see by 

could distinctly make out her dark slim lines. Then she grew still more distinct, and a few minutes later had taken the beach 
at the far end from where the car stood, and was running along the blazing line of flares which Blake had caused to be 

It came on easily until the drag of the skids on the sand gradually brought it to a stop, and at last she came to rest not ten 
yards from the road-lamps of the car. The next instant the grass flares died down and then became extinguished. 

From the aeroplane, which the watchers could now see was a monoplane, a figure clambered out and came along the 
beach to meet them. Blake, who was in the lead, spoke as the figure approached. 

„ ny lad! But what possessed you to attempt such a risky landing by night?” 
ary, guv’nor,” came a clear young voice in reply. “I have had it pretty warm since I left Hendon, 









































the house, where, in a large and well-furnished living-room, Blake laid his captive on a couch. 

Then together they found their way to the kitchen, where they procured water and towels, and with these returned to the 


Setting to work, Blake bathed San’s wound, and when the flow of blood had been stopped bound it up roughly but well. 
Then he signed to Tinker to tie the Celestial’s hands and ankles, for, though San might be wounded, Blake knew of old the 
cunning and capability of the Oriental, and had no intention of taking any chances. 

After that they dragged Gonzalez into the living-room, and, leaving him in a comer, proceeded to make a thorough search 
of the place. On the ground floor they found nothing, but neither of them had forgotten that white signal which had been 
waved from an upper window; so, when they had finished the lower floor, they made for the floor above. 

The first room to which they came was a large bedroom which showed signs of recent occupation, but at present held 
nothing of interest to them. The second door was locked, and pausing before it, Blake knocked sharply. There was no 
summons in reply, but on the other side of the door they could hear a thumping sound which sounded like nothing so much 


That was sufficient for Blake. 

rending and splintering of wood, and as they followed it into the room, they brought up to regard a strange sight. 

disappeared from Westward Ho! golf links a few days previously. 

The trail of the big biplane had led them straight to the spot. 

While Blake knelt and loosed the bonds of the man who meant so much to Britain, Tinker released the second man and 


“Our last interview, Mr. Blake, was under somewhat different circumstances. Nevertheless, I am more than pleased to 


see you. Permit me to introduce you to Sir Hector Amworth.” 

Blake, catching the spirit of the Munitions Minister’s unquenchable courage, smiled and bowed to the big gunmaker, 



preparing a hasty though nourishing meal for the two released captives, and while they consumed it, Blake related all that 
had happened since he had been sent for in London by Sir John- 

When he had finished the Munitions Minister frowned. 

“Then, you think, Blake, that the affair is due to the work of these two organisations of which you speak—the Council of 
Eleven and the Brotherhood of the Yellow Beetle? I, of course, know of Prince Wu Ling, through the other affair some little 
time ago, when the Crown Prince of Germany dared to come to England. But I cannot fathom why they should have joined 
hands for such a purpose as they attempted to carry out. And, certainly, our fate was already sealed. Last night a man came to 
see us, a tall, well set up fair man, who, from what you have told me, I judge was this Baron de Beauremon. He told us coolly 
enough that within forty-eight hours we should be killed, and that our bodies would be sunk in the sea. Then all day we heard 
nor saw nothing of them. 

make my way to the window which I broke by banging my head against it. Then I got my teeth on Amworth’s handkerchief 
and pulled it from his pocket. In this way I managed to wave it from the window, hoping it would be seen. But I was unable 
to keep it up for long. The attitude was too much of a strain. 

“Then we heard more shots, and, as you know, you came soon after to find us. I cannot imagine what has become of the 


“The big biplane, which was the real clue in the affair, is not on the island,” he said. “Undoubtedly they have gone away 

threat against you; and then we shall try to gather them in. 

“But you, sir, I imagine, will want to get away as quickly as possible. The Grey Panther, unfortunately, will not carry 
more than two—one besides the driver. Therefore, I shall have to take you first, and return for Sir Hector Amworth. 


“Also, when I have dropped you at Westward Ho! I shall bring back a man with me to go on guard here, and wait for the 
return of the biplane. Then I can take Sir Hector Amworth to Westward Ho! and when I return for Tinker, bring back 
another man to go on guard with the first one. 



The Minister of Munitions accepted one of Blake’s proffered cigarettes, and when he had lit it said: “Like all you do, 
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to thank him properly in 


. _ , i Hector held the machine, and the Muni 

ad shaken hands with Sir Hector, and spoken a few words of thanks to Tinker, promising the 
London he sat back, and Blake took his place. Then, with the Gnome singing sweetly, they ran ahead and ros 
At the two thousand foot level, Blake turned the nose of the Grey Panther south, and away they went at eighty miles an 
hour towards Westward Ho! Soon, far beneath them, the white line of beach came into view, and Blake shut off the engine 
and volplaned down, landing with scarcely a shock on the spot where Tinker had come to earth the night before. Then, as 
Mr. Grindley Morrison and several other gentlemen appeared, thi 


The Grey Panther ros 
giving her every bit she would taKe. 

It seemed no time before the risky islets of Pembrokeshire appeared again, ai 
triangular shaped island, Blake found Tinker and Sir Hector waiting for them. There the coj 
Sir Hector took his place. Then, once more, the Grey Panther toi ’ * ' " 

Westward Ho! for the volplane. 

When Sir Hector had joined the Munitions Minister and the other gentlemen, who had been waiting at the club house on 
the golf links, Blake took in the other coastguardsman and started back for Marsey Island on his last journey. There he left 

When they reached Westward Ho! again, they found that preparations were all completed for the Munitions Minister 
and Sir Hector Amworth to motor through to London at once. Before departing, the. 
and said: “Things are too pressing for me to thank you properly for what you have done, Blake. I shall do that i 

vicinity. When the biplane returns, it will endeavour to gather in the two men we are after.” 

“That will be splendid,” rejoined Blake. 

Then he gazed thoughtfully out at sea. 

“They are cunning, sir— none more cunning in all Europe than they. I have a feeling that I should i 





more than the whole police force of the country could have done in a week. Leave the capture of those two to the men who 
have been sent to get them. Return to London and rest easy—they must be taken. 

Blake! “However, we sha^ hopT for ttebSt.” 831116 ^ ^ ^ ow w 1 ey M1 

So, shaking hands with the Munitions Minister and Sir Hector Amworth, he saw them into their car, and with Tinker at 
his side walked across to his own. He waited for Mr. Grindley Morrison to join them, and when he had done so, they 


notored back to Northam where they had a late lunch. 

Then Blake got his bag and bidding good-bye to Morrison, they returned to Westward Ho! from where Tinker was to 



for London. He drove at a stiff pace through Devon and Somerset, for he was anxious to get back to Baker Street to s 
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i of the East. 
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life which would never go out of it while she lived and breathed. 

He it had been who had loomed up before her in the past like some rock of refuge—like a beacon of hope. Time and again 
when, during the progress of her vengeance against the eight men who had swindled her mother and herself in Australia, 
Blake had crossed her path, she had fought out her fight, the while she stared up into the darkness at night trying to put 


























































at the Cardiff joint where he had received his quietus, Beauremon 
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ILL-GOTTEN GAINS; 

or, The Secret of Salcoth Island. 

CHAPTER 1. 

Hector MacLeod-The Rescua 


Big Ben had just struck the hour of midnight when a slender, wi 
of Bayswater Road through one of the entrances of Hyde Park. 

He made his way along the drive, which moves in graceful sweeps down towards the Serpentine and < 
over the bridge, finally passing out through Alexandra Gate into Knightsbridge. 

The lad was moving along at a leisurely pace. The night was rather cold and chilly, and there were very few 

Here and there on a seat one could make out the shadowy figure of some belated individual, and nov 
moving motor would rustle past, the rubber-tyred wheels crunching on the hard gravel. 

Once a solitary policeman passed the lad and hound, just as the two came beneath a lamp-post. The cc 

“Good-evening, Mr. Tinker!’ 

The youth smiled and nodded. 

“Good-evening” he returned. 

The constable stooped and patted the broad flanks of the dog. 

“How is old Ptedro, eh?” 

The hound snuffled his n 


i great hound at his heels, turned out 




ana a clean pair of lungs in that vast breathing space of London. 

“Better than being cooped up in a rotten old kennel, eh boy?” Tinker murmured to the animal by his side. 

Pedro wagged his broad tail in complete agreement with that remark. They passed the Magazine and began to climb the slight 
rise that leads to the dimly-lighted bridge. 

They were half-way up the rise when suddenly the vast silence was broken. Tinker heard a quick call, more of a sigh than 
a call, followed by a splash. Then a moment later another voice rang out: 

‘Help! Help!” 

Tinker made a grab at Pedro, but he was too late. He had ventured to unleash the hound, and Pedro was off at a tearing gallop 

Tinker fumbled in his pocket and drew out a police-whistle, sending several sharp, clear calls out into the night. He heard 
an answering call from the drive beyond, and knew that it was his friend the constable who had heard his signal. 

He was now quite close to where the stranger had leapt from the parapet, and he leaned forward, peering down into the 
Serpentine, listening intently. 

wet object appear close to one of the arches of the bridge. 

“Come along, Pedro, well have to take a ht 
He whipped round and darted off along the 
“Hallo, Mr. Tinker—is it you? What’s the matten*" 

“Someone in the water;’ said the lad. “Quick! Let’s get a boat!” 

They rushed off along the shore, leaping on to one of the landing-stages where a number ofboats were tethered. Pedro was 
the first to leap into the boat, making himself comfortable in the bow, while Tinker scrambled into the stern and the constable 

boat through the water at a swift rate. 

Tinker in the stern grabbed at the tiller-ropes, and he steered the boat towards the arches of the bridge. 

Suddenly Pedro, in the bow, threw back his head and gave vent to a low-toned wouffl 
“Steady on!” Tinker called, dropping the tiller-ropes and rising to his feet. 

The policeman backed water just in the nick of time. A round wet head appeared close to the bow with another by its side. 
The constable quickly shipped one oar and the boat glided forward, then Tinker, leaning out, grabbed at the swimmer as he 

The boat tilted, and there was a brief tussle, then finally Tinker’s strong arm prevailed, and the swimmer and his burden 
were brought close to the side of the little craft. 

“Right-o! Hang on!” said Tinker. 
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vet faced turned up towards 


“That’s all right;’ said Tinker. “In you get: - 

He hooked his arm beneath a pair ofbroad shoulders, and tugged, the rescuer ct 
the stern along with Tinker. The constable slipped the oars out again, and the bo: 

The rescue had been carried out with an extraordinary celerity, and a few minutes li 
on the bank. 

“I am all right;’ the man said. “Don’t trouble about me. Look after that poor cr 

One or two casual stragglers had gathered, and presently a hand-ambulance car 
the policeman, with a nod to Tinker, turned away. 

“You will get this gentleman’s name and address, Mr. Tinker” he said. “I know you’ll look after him all right!’ 

The ambulance moved off, and Tinker slipped out of his coat, holding it towards the rescuer. 

“Better get into this, old chap,” he said, “then we will find a taxi, and I’ll take you home!’ 

ere chattering slightly, and he was glad of the extra wrap. He and Tinker pressed through the lii 


me along. The woi 


ere to?” Tinker asked, as 1 


Thestn „ 

“I have got no place to go to particularly” he 


ere in Sexton Blake’s quiet chambers, and Tinker led his companion into his own bedroom 
a pleasant, tanned face, and his speech, despite 


/as that of an educated individual. 




his dressing, Tinker had managed to slip down and have a word with the old landlady, with the result that there was a steaming 
hot cup of beef-tea and a round of toast waiting, when they entered the quiet sitting-room. 

Tinker drew a comfortable chair up to the fire and made the stranger seat himself in it and sip at the hot fluid. 

“It was jolly lucky for that woman that you were so handy” Tinker said. “What happened?” 

how it was, but it seemed to me as though she was thinking of—of finishing everything!’ 

His eyes went hard, and he looked into the fire. 

“As a matter of feet;’ he said, in a strained tone, “I—I had somewhat similar thoughts myself!’ 

“You! Get out!” Tinker put in. 

’ wards him, smiling, revealing a set of white perfect teeth. 

ge, doesn’t it?” he said. “Still, it’s true. Only, when I saw that poor creature clamber on to the parapet 


“Bad luck!’ 

“How long have you been here?” 

“Fortnight!’ 

“Where have you been staying?” 

“I stayed at one of the Rowton Houses for the first 
at last. I’ve been sleeping in the Park since then!’ 

“But, I say, that’s pretty rotten. Couldn’t you find something to do?” 

The stranger leaned forward, and in his hazel eyes a sudden fire burned. 
“Have you ever tried to get a job in London without a—without a character?’ 
“Can’t say I have” said Tinker. 

“Then you’re lucky!’ the stranger returned, “for I can tell you it’s a hopeless 
Tinker had had a great deal ofexperience of men, and he was able to make a pret 


There was no suggestion of the criminal about the handsome coi 
“Look here;’ Tinker said, “I don’t want to interfere in your affeii 
I am a sort of detective—that is to say, I help my guv’nor. His nar 


the eyes were wide and fearless, and the chin was strong. 
>ut perhaps I might be able to help you. In the first place, 
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“I think I’ve heard of him” the stranger replied. 

“The guv’nor is known all over the world” said Tinker, “not only as a detective, but as one of the b 
He leaned forward slightly. 

"And if you are in trouble, old chap, we might be able to help you;’ he went on. “You did a jolly pluck 
the sort of thing that the guv’nor loves to hear about. You risked your life to save that woman—” 

“Oh, I didn’t think of it in that way” the stranger broke in. “My life is not of much use to anyone!’ 
“Nonsense! Why, hang it, you are only about a couple of years older than me. What is your age?” 


“You don’t look as old as that” Tinker returned. “Anyhow, I 

The stranger finished the beef-tea and laid the cup aside. He 1 
noted that they were well-shaped and smooth, the hands of a: 

“You couldn’t help me” his guest said at h . 

“Well, anyhow, it might do you good to tell s 


extraordinary age. Certainly, you ought 


lever done much rough work, 
ne is a case tnat no one can interfere in, I’m afraid!’ 

: else about itj’ said Tinker, “and anything you might tell me will be quite 




His keen, alert counternance inspired confidence in everyone. The stranger, with anothei 
“Perhaps you’re right” he said. “Anyhow, if you really wish to hear my story, I’ll tell it yoi 
He leaned back in the chair, looking musingly into the fire for a few moments. 

“My name is Hector MacLeod” he began. “My father was once one of the most prosperoi 
the old days, when they used to send out whalers and sealers from Grangepool, and dad owned one of the finest vessels of the 
lot. They still talk about the Sea Foam in the old town. It had once been one of the fleet that had gone to the Arctic regions on 

“What happened?” Tinker put in. 

out, it was his skipper, a man called Nat Marie, who defrauded him. Marie sailed for the Seal Island, and r 
believe that the Sea Foam made an immense catch of seals, worth a tremendous amount of money, but it 
Grangepool. Dad lost everything, vessel and property, and it absolutely i 


__ r r ,___i.Hediedabt _ 

i followed dad. I hardly remember her, for I was brought up by str w 
‘Beastly rough luck!” said Tinker, who, himself an orphan, knew what it was to be alone in the wo 
‘Oh, I was fairly well treated;’ said MacLoed. “It was a man named James Phillips, at 
ed with him ever since, and when I was old enough he gave me a position in the bank. He is one of the directors no 


“And you have been employed in his bank, have you?” 

“Yes!’ 

Tinker hesitated. 

Hector MacLeod noted the hesitation, and smiled. 

“I see what’s at the back of your mind” he went on, “but you need have no fear. You think I have done something, but it’s 

“All I have been guilty of is falling in love with Ruth Phillips, the daughter of my employer;’ he said fiercely. “At first her 

seemed to hate me, and he did his best to drive me out of Grangepool. I was not living in his home then. I’d taken lodgings for 
myself. But I used to see Ruth every day, and about a month ago her father told me I was not to see her again. I asked him why, 
' TT ’- —’ ,T ^ ' ‘ came to an open row, and 


Tinker watched the strong 
trouble had been brought ab< 


jn, and I refused to 
: and grim, and he realised that perhaps so 


le of Hector MacLeod’s 


“I wouldn’t ask him for one” said Hector. “He treated me so badly that I would not be indebted to him for a thing! As it is, 
I owe him a lot, for he brought me up; but I’ll pay it back some day!” 

He stretched his arms above his head. Then his face changed, and a quiet smile crossed it. 

“That’s really the whole of my story;’ said MacLeod. “It’s not a very exciting one, is it?” 

He hesitated for a moment, then suddenly he arose to his feet. 


h a sodden pocket-book in his hand, out of which he drew a bulky 


Hector glanced at the letter for a moment, then, with a slight flush, removed the first two pages. 
"They-they really concern mej’ he said. 

Tinker half smiled to himself, for he saw the tell-tale flush on the tanned cheeks. 

“You can read the others” Hector went on, handing the rest of the letter over. 

The handwriting was neat and clear, obviously feminine. It ran as follows: 






“Dad seems to be getting worse. He hardly ever stirs out of the house now, and he spends long hours alo 


:ak in his sleep. I do not remember all he said, but it wa 
rer heard of a place called Salcoth Island, dear? Dad me 


in with a cup of tea. I didn’t dare to \ 


The rest of the letter was obviou „ . 

“Where is Salcoth Island?” he asked. 

Hector shook his head. 

The clock on the mantelpiece chimed the hour of two, and Tinker arose with a si 
“Will, we’ve had enough jawing for one night, I think” he said. “The guv’nor is 
days. He’s gone down to see a friend ofhis, the governor of Laidstone Prison. His ro 

“Don’t be an ass!” said Tinker. “The guv’nor won’t object. Besides, you have no place to goto, and I’m hanged ifl’m going 
to turn you out to-night! You have just got to stay!” 

He bundled his guest into Blake’s quietly-furnished room, and waited there until he saw Hector MacLeod safely between 
“I wonder what’s at the back of all this?” the lad thought. “That chap isn’t the sort of fellow that a man would turn away 

when, he too, had been lonely and destitute in London until that wonderful hour had come when he had first come in contact 
with his great-hearted, kindly master. 

Tinker never forgot the hours when he was a waif, and he had always a soft comer in his heart for anyone in a similar plight. 
“You are not the sort of chap that one could help very easily” the lad thought, remembering the stubborn chin and wide eyes, 
"but I’m going to do it, whether you like it or not!’ 

* ' he following morning, after breakfast, Tinker took Hector MacLeod’s affairs in hand. 


i. “I didn’t want to take it, but the man insisted, and I—1\ 
le to repay him yet. I couldn’t go there until I had the money to pay back!’ 

went off to the Rowton house, which was situated in Hammersmith, and Tinker duly paid the kind-hearted att< 
ras a letter waiting for Hector, with the post-mark dated six days previous. As soon as he had broken the seal ai 


e’s trouble at Grangepool” hi 


t. “I think I—I shall have to go back!’ 


“Dear Hectorj-You must come back at once! Da 
and had dinner with me. He seemed to be in a bet 
everything. He went out at ten o’clock, and has ne 1 
to you, for you are the only one I can thrust now. I 




e o’clock post brought him a letter which altc 


inclosed, and as Tinker glanced at the heading his eyes lighted up suddenly, for it was the official 


per which the pri 

‘Dear Suy-The man from Salcoth Island will be calling on you by the end of the month. 

‘Laidstone Prison! Why, that’ 


“But how extraordinary! ’’ Tinker broke c 
They looked at each other in silence. 

“I can’t make head or tail of it!’ said Hector MacLeod, “but I think I shall ha 
“How &r is it?” 


‘No. 72,053—Joseph Smith!’ 
i staying for a few days!” 
i go back to Grangepool!’ 


“Oh, I should think the best part of three hundred miles! I can do it in ten days!’ 

Tinker looked at his companion for a moment, then burst into a laugh, and caught at MacLeod’s arm. 

“Going to walk it, are you, by Jove! You’ve got a nerve! You’ll do it in less than ten days, old chap; on fact, you’ll c 
with me now, and I’ll advance you the fare, and a bit over. And if you say a word against it, I’ll give you a punch on 







This pugnacious threat was made in such a i 
“You are a brick, Tinker!” he said. “I met a friend indeed when I: 
ofaq intricate problem, with many ramifications, for behind it all, and working secretly,' 


that, after the briefest hest itation, Hector MacLeod laughed and 

ay I shall make it up to you all right!’ 
1 complex case. It was the beginning 
: two great personalities. Who 


A deep-toned bell was rolling out its steady summons, the long notes echoing and re-echoing over the great expanse of moorland, 
and along the roadways and can-tracks little squads of men were marching like so many gangs of ants heading for the nest. 

They were the convicts returning at nightfall to Laidstone Prison. The grey bulk of the gaol stood stark, isolate, and remote 
on the edge of a iong, rolling Yorkshire plain. 

All around the prison the scene was fair enough. Great swaithes of gorse bushes, long leagues of heather, and stretches of 
soar up into the blue sky singing its song of freedom. 

discipline ruled, and the fettered souls of lawless men fretted in the silence. 

In October, however, the mists began to gather around Laidstone, and on this evening the tolling of the bell sent little fugitive 
echoes twisting and turning in the hollows and byways of the moor. 

The great gate of the prison wa 
they came striding through, each with an armed guard ma 
They filed on through the half-mist like vague shadows, pa 



... i to the signal; then the gang passed on, and the mat 

at the window turned his head and glanced into the interior of the long chamber. 

It was the hospital of the prison. On either side were arranged long rows ofnarrow cots. At one end ofthe ward was a cubicli 
marked “Dispensary” and a fire was glowing at the top. 

The little figure at the window turned and began to pace along the chamber. 

Aconvict’s life is necessarily a hard one, and a man has to be really ill before the authorities will allow him the privilege of rest 
At that moment there was only one other man in the ward. He was lying on the cot nearest to the fire, and as t' ' 


“My head’s bad. Give me summat!’ 

The man on the bed raised himself slightly and looked up into the vulture-liki 
“Go on” he cried; “they won’t know. Give me summat for my head!’ 

Across the features of the man above him there stole a slow smile. 

“It’s against orders” he returned; “but I’ll give you something presently!’ 

can see how he looks up to you in this sort of game” he went on. 

“The doctor is in rather a difficult position” he returned. “Years ago, many years ago, he > 

The man on the bed gave vent to a chuckling laugh. 

“Blow me, that’s funny, that is! I thought th 
Then a sudden idea seemed to come to him. 

“What about me?” he said. “You ought to know. What’s goin’ to happen to me?” 


!’ The patient laughed weakly. “Anyone 


: to know the truth, my friend” the attendant returned, “you are going to die!” 
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“You asked for the truth, and I have given it to you!’ 
The feeble hand on the attendant’s arm tightened its g 
“But I tell you I must not die—I ain’t goin’ to die! The- 
days to go; then—then—” 


l-visaged attendant bent down, and the long, thin hands moved over the patient’s face for a moment, raising the eyelids 
and peering into the dimmed pupils. 

“You may last another day” came the reply; “certainly not longer!’ 

The figure dropped back on the bed and tossed to and fro, the chest rising and falling, thin, broken sobs coming from between 
the parted lips. 

“Come, come! ” the cold-voiced attendant said. “After all, it means release for you doesn’t it? You have been here long enough, 

“Yes, yes; I’ve been in here the best pan of twenty years!’ 

The attendant sat down on the side of the cot and looked at the huddled figure. 

“I think you ought to be glad to die!’ 

“No, no; I heard they were going to let me out for good conduct. I was expecting to g 


acting to go this month, and I—I was looking forward 


“But you had a r 
There was a moi 
“In London I wa 


me once. Quick! Tell me! Mebbe it’ll be worth you while!’ 
ents’s silence, then the vulture-like man leaned forward slightly. 

known as Professor Kew” came the reply; “But I doubt very much if you ever heard ofme, my friend. You 
nearly twenty years, and that’s a long time! 
r silence, then the ma ’ ’'' ' 


on the cot turned his head ags 


;ot to die, I’ve got to; but th 


he sunken eyes were fixed on 


me else has reaped that benefit, an 




“There’s a matter of twenty thousand pounds in this!’ 

“What is your story?” Kew asked. 

“In here I am known as Joseph Smith, but my right name is Nat Marie. Years ago I held a master’s 
ofa sealer that sailed from Grange pool. The Seafoam was her name, and she was just as stout a boat s 

“Ah, but these were the good days.. .... 

fightin’ together. Ii 


hat’s got to be done, and as I can’t do it myself you’ll 
id I didn’t reap any benefit of it either, 
i of money!’ 


le clubs, laying’ ’en 


[usings. Kew leaned forward and 


emed as though the man would go on for an indefinite period in 1 
>n the shoulder. 

“What about your story?” he asked. 

The dying man aroused himself with a start. 

“Yes, yes; I was forgetting. Well, on< 


„ ne of all the money that was down there in the hold. I knew I could find a free market for the goods 

anywhere, and I went for’ard and talked it over with the men. They was all agreeable, and, to cut a long story short, I sold the 
Seafoam and its cargo to an American skipper. I gave a fair share to the crew, and kept the rest for myself!’ 


“What did you do then?” 

“I went back to Grangepool” the patient we 
into a bank there, an’ deposited the twenty thoi 
the money, and I cleared out o’ Grangepool that sar 


ipers and the deposit note with me, and 







just to make things sure I left them in the hut. They are in a little steel box buried in the floor!’ 

“Yes; go on!’ 

“I was unlucky that trip. Two days before we got back to England there was a row on board!’ 

The man’s voice became stronger suddenly. 

‘ ' zas among the mob, and in the fight the first-mate was killed. I struck the blow; but how 

' ece of tissue-paper? Anyhow, I was brought up to the Hull Assizes, and it was touch-an ! 
1 of that they gave me the long stretch!’ 
name in the bank at Grangepool?” 

" res. it s called the Grangepool and District Bank” said the dying convict. 

“What about the manager—James Phillips? Does he know what’s happened to you?” 

“Yes. I wrote to him twice while I was waiting for trial, but he never answered my letters. But I saw him at the court—oh, 
yes, I saw him! He thought I didn’t twig him there, but he was wrong. I wrote to him asking him for son ' ' 



/ho I was, but he kept that to himself. He stuck to the twenty thousand, 


te to him only a few days ago—last Tuesday!’ came the grim reply. “I had heard that they were going to let me out soon 

med Phillips that I was on his track. Then this thing happened, and you tell me I’m going to die!’ 

as looking at the man intently. He lay on his back, a huge figure, almost filling the cot. The long confinement in prison 


is. I’d like to give it back to him!’ 


ter MacLeod had a boy, a baby he 


that Marie had given him made his scheme take another shape. 

irose to his feet, glaring: down at the muttering patient. 

‘Tell the doctor that I want to see the governor. He will be coming round 


built, powerful-looking man. 

“Yes, you are going to die!’ said Kew. “No 
“I—I must put things straight!’ the man on 
was when I left. The money ought to be his. 

He looked up into Kew’sfece. 

“Couldn’t I manage that?” he said. “If I was to tell the go’ 
Into the black eyes of the attendant there leapt a sudden malic 
Already Kew had planned one great move, and now the news 
“I think I will tell the governor. He would arrange it!’ 

The man on the cot was talking half to himself, and Kew £ 
“Doyou hear me matey?” Mai' ’ ""* ** ' 


It seemed as though Marie, now that he had reached the end ofhis wasted life, was desirous ofmaking restitution. It was certainly 
a belated penitence, but it was obvious from the anxiety in the voice that it was sincere enough. 

“All right, I’ll tell him!’ 

closed behind him, his clothful manner vanished. He darted across to where a number of bottles stood on a shelf, and, with 
quick, certain fingers, took out one or two phials. 

Bending down, Kew picked up a piece of cotton-wool. He had measured out several drops of the fluids from the various bottles 
into a test-tube, then lighting a spirit lamp, he held the test-tube in the blue flame. The liquid in the tube began to splutter, and 
from it there came up a yellow, pungent smoke. 

Kew held the cotton-wool in the smoke for a few moments, then extinguishing the flame, he emptied the test-tube into the 
He had just completed this task when the clock began to chime the hour of six. Kew hurried out ofthe little cubicle and walked 

The sound of voices came to his ears, and he recognised the clear one of the surgeon. Darting to the bedside Kew lunged forward 
suddenly and placed the cotton-wool over the patient’s mouth and nostrils. There was a feeble struggle, a choking gasp or two, 
then the heavy figure of Marie went limp and his hands relaxed, felling to his sides. 

Kew withdrew the cotton-wool, and, keeping it at arm’s-length, ran to the fireplace, dropping it in the flames. There spurted 
up yellow light for a moment, then the wadding consumed. 

The door at the end of the ward opened and Kew saw the surgeon appear. He was accompanied by a man in quiet blue-serge. 
They came up the ward together, and Kew, leaning in the shadows of the fireplace, watched them. 

zer the patient. Marie was breathing thickly, heavily, with an ominous rattle in the throat. 


“Orderly! 
There was 


i, and he came forward 









e parted and the breath 


The vulture-like ma 
was coming and going in thin gasps. 

“He may linger for an hour or two” said Kew; “but I don’t think he will rec 
At the sound ofhis voice, the 


orned his bird-like face, and looked up. Into the hawk-like eyes there flashed for a momen 
ot utter natred, whicn was answered by a stare from the steel-blue ones above him. 

“You have met this—this man before then?” said the surgeon, turning to his companion. 

The clean-shaven face was set and grim. 

“Yes” said Sexton Blake. “I have met him before!’ 

Kew had moved away from the cot now, and was standing in a sullen attitude at the window. His face was set in it: 
expressionless manner. Only his eyes, quick and vivid, moved restlessly, first searching Blakes face, then lingering for a rr 
on the pallid one of the patient on the cot. 

“All right, orderely. You had better call me when any change takes place!’ 

Kew bowed with a quick, sardonic smile, and the surgeon turned away, pacing off down the ward, accompanied by 
ran that” said the doctor. “I have no doubt he is a criminal, but, well—he was one ofthe cleverest phy 


“I know Professor Kew very well” he said. “In feet, I, personally, am responsible for his present positior 
doctor, but he was also a clever criminal, and the world is better for his absence!’ 

“Pfersonally” he said, “I would not trust him in there!’ 

“Oh, but what harm can he do?” the surgeon asked. “He is very useful in the ward, and he certainly would b 
He is physically unfitted for the hard work on the moors, but his long hospital experience makes him valuable 

“Perhaps soj’ said the detective. ‘Still, I wouldn’t trust him!” 

They made their way across the wide yard, and, from the window of the hospital, Kew watched them go. H 
were folded until the knuckles gleamed dully through the white flesh. 

“Blake!” he murmured beneath his breath. “So fete has sent that man across my path again, and just at tl 
I have practically completed my plans!” 

His eyes fell on the man on the cot, and he laughed sullenly. 

“That was a near thing!” he muttered. “Had you spoken, it ’ 

In the governor’s house that eve 
and, before seating himself, he made his report. 

“Convict No. 72,053 is dying sir;’ he said. “I thought the poor beggar wa: 


the governor. “He doesn’t 
The head of the prison, a blond giant, laughed. 
“There are two of Mr. Blake’s particular ene 


“I don’t think I know 


m” said the surgeon. “A 


“Oh no!” he returned. “Ivor Carlac is hardly the man to be put in a hospital ward. He’s a f 
The governor puffed at his cigar. 

“Yes, doctor. Mr. Blake has been trying to make me feel anxious. He doesn’t like the idea ofthose two men being under the 
same roof, but I think I can trust my staffto keep their eyes on ’em!’ 

Both Kew and Carlac had long runs, and it cost me a great deal of time and trouble before I finally settled them!’ 

“Oh, well, you can leave it to me, Blake, my dear chap” said the governor. “Carlac and Kew are in Laidstone, and in Laidstone 
they’ll remain! There has only been one attempt at escape made in this prison during the last ten years, and he was shot before 
he got a hundred yards away!’ 

He leaned back in his chair. 

“It’s impossible for anyone to escape at night” the head ofthe prison went on. “The walls are lighted up—a little idea ofmy 
own. A flv couldn’t creep over the wall without being observed. Then, of course, during the daytime the work gangs are under 
: so bad as Dartmoor, you know. There’s not so many mists here, and I’ve made it a rule that when the 


his heart that he couldnot quench. 


w . : as it should be at Laidstone, and if Carlac and Kew car 
from here, then they will have to do so by some superhuman method!’ 

The worthy gentleman had every reason to be proud ofhis a 
dwarf-like man in the hospital ward. 

When Blake entered the train that evening at the quiet railway-! 

He leaned out of the carriage window to catch a last glimpse of the huge pile of Laidstone Prisoi 












“There is something in the wind” he told himself. “Kew is plotting. I’m sure of it. I saw fear in his eyes when looked up at 
me, and that could only have been inspired by one thing. He must have some scheme afoot, and I am the only man that has 
ever checked him. By Jove, I’d give anything to prevent him from getting into the world again! The man is ruthless and merciless, 
and behind prison walls is the only place for him!’ 

Sexton Blake was soon to find out how correct his judgment had been. 

Link by link a chain was being formed that was to encircle for a brief spell the lives ofthose two criminals with that of Blake 
and Tinker, young Hector MacLeod, and the other characters in Grangepool. 


CHAPTER 3. 


>ming of the day following, Blake’s visit to Laidstc 
: to the ears of the gang working on the lonely mo 
hen silence, but the hard-featured men glanced at < 


i enforced in all our prisons, yet by sot 


No. 10 gang, the one in which C 
Carlac was one of the barrow me 


prison, the bell in the chapel began to 
h other, and the whisper passed round: 
re happenings in the prison pass from soul to soul, 
1 in making a road—a broad, smooth track from the 
ible in the way in which he handled the heavy loads 


:ry real. Carlac’s magnetic personality, that had brought 
' ’ b life behind prison walls. 


est of the day he seemed as though he had found a new strength. He was indefatigable, 
rim-jowled warder in charge of the gang spoke to him at last, 
eedn’r overdo it!’ the man said; “you’ll kill yourself if you go on at that rate!’ 

’ ’ an. The warder had meant the remark kindly enough, but there 


“It pleases me to work hard;’ he 
At dusk, when the work was over for the day, the gang fell in t 
in the leading file, the w: ' ’ - • - 


ison. Carlac placed himself as usual 



le ofblood on the man’s check, anc 



:et and scraped the white powder into his hand, glancing at it for a moment. 

iment later the powder was placed on his tongue and swallowed. Carlac sat upright in his cell waiting. 

iden icy thrill ran through his bones from head to toe; he felt the cell swing round, and staggering to the door, he beat 







A half-strangled cry can 
and opened the door of the cell. 
Carlac was lying on his face, his f 


ars of the warder in the passage. The man came hurrying down, 
and he leapt to his feet again. 


Carlac’s heavy body was lifted on to one of the co 
suggested a touch of apoplexy, and Kew, standinj 
“It’s only a temporary collapse” the doctor sa 


, and the surgeon was hastily summoned. The un< 
>n the other side of the cot, nodded his head as tl 
1. “Whose gang does he belong to?” 


“Has he been taken like this before?” 

vas working rather hard to-day. In feet, I told him not to ove 


> it. Then he had a bit of a co 


“No, sir; but he wa: 
the gates!’ 

The doctor wrote out a prescription and handed it to Kew, who took the paper without a word. During the two years 
Kew had served in that prison he had been of exemplary character, and, little by little, the young medical officer had commei 

“You know what to do, orderly” the surgeon said, as he turned away. “You can let me know if his condition changes foi 
He left the hospital, followed by the warder. As soon as they were gone a swift change came over Kew’s attitude. His n 


Raising Carlac’s head he poured the liquid between the lips, then held him steady for a moment. 
Gradually his eyes fixed themseh 



, but gradually his reeling brain righted 


nacn or tne criminals were of strong personality, and Kew rea 
“Right!” he said. “I have put all my cards into it. Listen to me!” 
He pointed towards a J - u J - 


le end. Had he not been i 


like yourself to come and help me. Marie’s story sin 


He looked into Carlac’s face. 

“You are very like Marled he said, “and with very little alteration I can make you to exactly resemble him i 
Anyhow, this bank manager, Phillips, has already been warned that Marie was coming back for his 
must have gone crook and stuck to the i ’’ ‘ *" * “ ^ 1 ’* T 

is hidden the ship’s papers of the" " 
from here we will go to Grangepool first, and tackle Phillips. 

He threw back his head and laughed, his yellow teeth gleaming. 

“Twenty thousand pounds is i ‘ ' 

The massively-built criminal noaaea ms neaa. 

He glanced around the ward. 


ty thousand pounds will be ours!’ 

, Count Carlac?” 


a reputation of never allowing a single soul 

prides himself on that!’ 

Kew’s face lifted up into a slow smile. 

“The governor’s pride has to have a fill” he returned. “You and I will be able to clear c 


o get away from it? The governor 
it of this place to-night!* 










“What do you mean?” 

“Listen to me!” said Kew. “At about nine o’clock this e 


“After the man has collected all the washing from the staff quarters, he c 
ofbaskets for him. Of course there’s a warder, but he waits outside watchi: 
“Yes” 




iiledlinen.lt 
ally a couple 


“The vanman comes in here, takes the baskets out, and puts them into the van; then drives off. The hospital is the last place 
that he calls at!’ 

Kew stepped into the centre of the ward and beckoned to Carlac. 

“Come alongj’ he said, “and I’ll show you what I mean!’ 

He led the way down the ward into an ante-room. There were a couple ofhuge laundry-baskets standing in one corner. Kew 
raised the lid of one, revealing the fact that it was full of soiled linen. Then he stepped up to the other and opened it. 


“Watch!” he said. 

A moment later the professor had stepped into the basket and d 


“This is my plan” he said. “The van comes to a halt at the door there. The warder usually lounges outside. He does so because 
he is afraid that someone may slip into the van while the driver’s back is turned. The vanman comes in here and takes the baskets 
away. Now this is my plan. I am going to let him take out the first basket; then as he comes in here again to take out the second 
one, I’m going to attack him. You must be waiting just inside the ward, and as soon as I signal to you, you must come and change 
into the driver’s clothes. It will have to be quick work, Carlac—only just time to put on the long coat, and with the peaked cap 
drawn down over your eyes you will be safe from detection. I’ll get into the basket and you must carry me in the basket and place 

“What sort of motor is it?” Carlac asked. 


A Daimler; Kew returned. 

Carlac nodded his head. 

“That’s all right, then!” he returned. “I have driven a Daimler many times before!’ 

Kew seated himself on one of the baskets, and glanced at the man who was to be his confederate. 

“What do you think of the plan?” he asked. 

“It has every chance of success” the count returned. 

It was ten minutes past nine before the heavily-laden laundry van, having completed its round of the dismal prison, c 
to a halt outside the door of the waiting room of the hospital. 


“Thank goodness that’s the last call, my man” he said. “I shall be glad to get back to my supper!’ 

“So shall i;’ said the vanman, as he stepped up to the door and turned the knob. 

He entered the anti-room, to find Kew waiting for him. 

“How many to-night?” the man asked. 

Kew pointed to the two baskets, and the laundryman, a hefty fellow, tilted one of them up and, swinging it on to his broad 
shoulder, stalked through the doorway to his van. He slid the basket into its place, pushing it well into the interior, so as to leave 



with a quick thrust of his palm, Kew pressed the plunger forward. 

A little, feathery spume of yellow smoke shot out from the tube, enveloping the head of the vanman. There was a choking 
gasp, the man’s hold relaxed, and he rolled over on to the basket, then to the floor. 




at the buttons of the coat. 

In less time than it takes to tell, Carlac had dressed himself in the long overcoat, and had drawn the peaked cap over his eyes. 
“Lift him up! Come along!” 

Kew reached for the man’s feet, and Carlac took the shoulders. Then, at a run, they carried the unconscious laundryman 
into the ward, and laid him on the cot that Carlac had recently vacated, drawing the sheet over the head. 

They rushed for the small room again, and Kew leapt into the basket, drawing the lid down, while Carlac turned the key in 


A moment later the powerful criminal had slung the heavy basket on to his shoulder, and was stalking out through the door. 
He went round to the back of the van, placing the basket on the tilt and pushing it into the interior. Then, leisurely he raised 

The warder lifted his carbine and slung it over his shoulder. 

“All right now?” he said. 
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“Yes” Carlac returned, with a nod of his head as he made towards the front of the motor. 

The warder stood aside, watching Carlac at work. It was just as well for the master criminal that he knew the engine. He found 
the magnetic switch, turned it on, then adjusted the throttle. Passing round to the front of the bonnet, he gave a swing to the 
starting-handle and the powerful engine coi 


ment later Carlac 1 
Carlac heard the clang of the iroi 


to the left of the broad highway. 


Kewros 


smiling to himselfas he steered. The tang of the fresh night air on his face was like a breath offreedom, 
was like the cold joy in his heart. 

he van forward; then coming to a halt at a lonely part of the road, where a thin growth of trees stood, 
n, clambering inside the vehicle, he unloosed the padlock, and lifted the lid ofone of the baskets. 


•r two beads of sweat on the vulture face, and he raised a hand and brushed the 
“Very warm inside there!” said Kew. “But you have done quite right. How far have you come?’ 
“About seven miles;’ said Carlac. 

“Good!” 

Kew stepped out of the basket, and turned towards the otl 
he undid the lock and lifted the lid. Then, rummaging through the soi 
“Where did you get these?” Carlac asked with surprise. 


He slipped into the woods, and Carlac < 


ife. We had better change nov 


About twenty minutes later they reached the bridge and, just a 

“I get out here;’ he said, “and I want you to just fixit up so that tl 

A deep laugh broke from Carlac’s lips. 

Kew slipped from his seat, and Carlac engaged the first speed again; then, allowing the engine to race for a moment, he slipped 
in the clutch and swung the steering wheel round hard to the left. The heavy vehicle barged forward, and Carlac swung from 
his seat, hung on to the wheel until the front of the bonnet was only a yard away form the low parapet, then, opening the throttle 
to the full extent, Carlac leapt for safety. 

The huge Daimler van went butting at the parapet full tilt. There was a crash and a jar, then the low wall gave way, and the 
a, and as the black mass went headlong into the river, the lean head 

gfare 

“THRILLING ATTEMPT TO ESCAPE!’ 

“TWO CONVICTS MEET TERRIBLE DEATH!’ 

Carlac laughed. 

“All the better for us if that does happen, for it will give us a clear run” he said. 

They went on across the bridge, trudging along the dark roadway until they reached a point where the ro 
three different tracks. 

>ur happy hunting-ground for the me 


Grangepool is a seaport town, with a splendid history, although modern commerce has chosen now to ignore its quiet little 
haven. In the good old days of the past, Grangepool owned a vast fleet of whalers and sealers, vying even with Dundee in that 


t trade, and many of the coal-grimed vessels t 










The town itself is a straggling collection ofhouses around the harbour. There is the old town and the nev 
division placed somewhat higher up the cliffs. 

The house of James Phillips was in the new portion ofthe town—a handsome red-brick structure, stan 


•e of Carlace and Kew from Laidstone Prison, Hector MacLeod was 


n what I should do without you, Hector” Ruth sighed. “I 

_ _ _ian flung a quick, loving ' 

“Why I’d cm 

He caught at tne tiny nana mat ’ 

“You haven’t heard anything, I s. r r . 

“ v ’ . .... in this morning and made inquiries. Fortunately they haven’t missed him yet. 

„ „ ight for the time being!’ 

anaging director of the big bank, and at first Ruth had had a vague fear that all might not be 
well with the concern. But, beyond a few courteous inquiries, the bank had not troubled about their head man, chiefly because 
a letter had been slipped in the letter-box on the Tuesday night, in Phillips’s handwriting, which had stated that urgent private 
business was calling him away, and he might be absent for — 



Phillips. I told him he wai 


They were Professor Kew and Count Ivor Carlac. 

Kew was dressed in a well-made frock-coat and was wearing a pair of dark glasses. He had made but very little attempt to disguise 
himself, for his features were not of the type that could be easily altered. 

The man behind him, however, would hardly have been recr — - J --— t " t “ J -’ n 


“Good-afternoon, Miss Philips! ’ h( 

Mr. Free!’ 

Carlac bowed to Ruth, and the girl indicated two chairs. 

“Pray be seated!’ she said. “I understand you have called to see my father. He is r 
:n, turning towards Hector, she introduced him. 

nit he fancied that Kew stai 



:en defrauded out of the very money that Kew and Carlac were now in search of. 

“And your father, Miss Phillips!’ Kew went on. “I understood you to say he is not at home. Will he be back soc 
Ruth caught a warning glance from Hector. 

“I don’t know!’ the girl returned. “He has been called away on very important business!’ 

Again Kew’s lips twitched. He knew that Marie had sent off the letter of warning to Phillips immediately he had 
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: now, noting the cold curve of the chin, the 


?ht as well go” said Kew, rising! 

n action followed by Carlac; then after a nod to Hector MacLeod, Kew and his ( 

the drawing-room. 

As soon as they had vanished Hector rose to his feet and went to the window. He 
two men as they passed down the gravel path. 


to catch a glimpse of the 


“I wonder what the dickens they 

i s; so they did. That was rather strange, wasn’t i 
ain’t make it out” the youngster returned. "Dad a 


een them in my life before!’ 
cature. I felt his eyes on my face all the time and he—he seemed to almost 
Hector went on. “They are not Grangepool men, although they seemed 


1 in Grangepool, but he has been dead so long. Why should 


“Can it be possible?” the lad thought. “By Jove, I think I’m right. They are in search ofRuth’s fether ant 


wiser had he gone back the same night, but he did i 
The servants knew that there had beer 
he was taking advantage of the owner’s abser 
Yet it would have been better had he pocketed his pi 



Ruth went into the hall again, an , . 

marked and dirty, but the handwriting brought a quick thrill into the girl’s h 
It was that of her fether. Standing in the dim light of the hall Ruth hurriedly tore the em 


she found it was 
dope.ItwaSthumb- 


lote-book and a little bag 
and have to leave Grangepool at once. I 


“My dear Ruth” the letter ran,-" 
of gold that you will find there. 

“Do not a let a single soul know that you have heard from me. I am in great da 
amstayingat presentat 23a, Ravell’s Alley! Ifyou take a tram down to the Old To 
is the third turning on the right. No. 23a is quite close to the docks. It’s a very low neighbourhood, but I don’t think there is 
any fear of you being molested. Anyhow, you are a brave girl and I know you will help your fether. Bring me the money and 
note-book to-night. As soon as you have read this letter destroy it!’ 


cen when he had chosen her as his confidante. 


led in the ill-kept, badly-lighted slumways there. 


She darted off into the study aga 

bag was the first ob] •’ - 

Below the bag wai 


t as her fether had sail 
She closed the drawer again and left the study, hurrying upsta 


he lifted it up the chink of gold cai 


ler faded, but Ruth did not stop to do more than 
















The pocket-book and bag were safely tucked away in the bodice ofher dr 


d a figure detached itself from a gs 
house another figure, a taller one mis tune, emerged, 
is” said Kew in a thin voice. “I thought as much. She is going to see her father now!’ 
ps you’re right” said Carlac, “although I did not think so at the time!’ 

lat moment that they had left the house, these two men had hung about. They had seen Hector MacLeod depart, and, 
eir long vigil had been rewarded by the sight of Ruth in her dark cloak. 

’ ’ ’ ’ ’ aw the girl step on i 


close behind the one that Ruth had entered, and Kew and Carlac boarded it. 


vas the Old Tbwn they were heading for. 
ist. Ruth stepped out of the front car and 
amer-lighted streets beyond. 

?rl had no idea that she was being followed. She turned 
»w, evil-smelling depths. 




;e, and, coming to a halt beneath a lamp-post, peered at the doorway opposite. It was No. 22, and 
answered by a figure in blue. It was dirty, dishevelled, with a growth of stubble on its chin. For 
“Ruth;’ he whispered, “good girl. Come in!” 

She was drawn in through the narrow doorway, and the door was closed behind her. The two fugitive figures drew closer and 
waited in a dark doorway opposite. They had not long to wait. Three or four minutes later Ruth emerged, and now her father, 

from the da 

ears of the watchers. Then, disengaging herself gently, the man pushed the slender girl away and Ruth, with bowed head, hand 
over her eyes, tottered towards the lighted thoroughfare. 

For a long moment Phillips stood in the shadow of the alley, looking after hi 

He reached 23a, and found that the door was still open. He entered, closing it behind him, then turning in the 


With a muttered cry of fear, the 


; in his pockets, Phillips struck a m 


aw two feces looming in the darkness 
lea blind rush 


ite. Before he could reach it, two powerful hands shot out, gripping at him, and he was 
1, and the gas-jet above the fireplace was lighted, revealing the shabby interior of th 
ian who had hurled him aside was now standing at the door, a massive figure he was, while underneath the 
Kew. Phillips, drawing back a few paces, turned his head from side to side, eyeing the two men. 

“What’s the game?” he asked in a thick, trembling voice. “What are you after?” 

Carlac took up his part then. With a quick movement he turned the key in the' 

Phillips, at the samC time removing his cap so that the light would foil on his c 

“Don’t you know me?” he said. “Tventy years in gaol makes a lot of difference to a man, but you ought to recognise me again: - 

It was the crucial moment oftheir scheme, and Kew leaned forward slightly, his eyes fixed on the face ofjames Phillips. The 
bank manager stood stock still, staring into the hard face in front of him. 

Carlac’s nose had been broadened by the careful injection ofhot wax beneath the skin, then it had been moulded and fashioned 
until it exactly resembled the squat nose of the dead man. There was also the mark of a scar on the left cheek, an old one. It was 
these marks that really brought success to the nefarious men. 

Phillips drew a deep sigh, then spoke. 


ire Marie?” 


reckoning with you!’ 


ave been moved at the sight ofthe terrible anguish in Phillips’s face. The cheeks wt 
ipect that of a man in the depths of despair. 

‘You got my note?” said Carlac. 

cpecting you. All these years I have been haunted by that one crime!’ 


e hollow and the eyes sunken, the whole 













“And all these years I have been thinking of it” he said, playing his pan to perfection. “You haven’t been so badly off, after 
all. It is I who have had to suffer. I’ve had twenty years in gaol. Now, what about it?” 

He leaned forward, his heavy face set in a grim look. 

‘Twenty thousand pounds!’ Carlac went on, “that’s what I want from you. Twenty thousand pounds and interest—interest 
for twenty years. That makes a tidy sum, Mr. Bank-manager Phillips, and you’ve got to hand it over!’ 

“I tell you—it’s impossible, man!’ the distracted managing director returned. “I haven’t got such a sum ofmoney in the world!’ 

“But the money—I want the money!” 

“I have not got it to give you!’ 

“But you can get it. You are managing director of the bank, and have the handling of all the cash!’ 

Carlac glowered at the figure opposite him. 

“If you were able to swindle twenty years ago, you are able to swindle now” he said. “That twenty thousand pounds is mine, 
and, by heavens, I mean to have it—do you hear?” 

The harsh, metallic voice rang out in the little room and Phillips looked fearfully around him. 

“Not so loud, man—not so loud. Someone might hear you!’ be said. 

“I don’t care if they do” Carlac returned. “All Grangepool will if you do not pay!’ 

Kew, who had been a silent observer of the scene, came forward now. He was rubbing his thin hands together, and he glanced 
at Phillips. 

“You must not mind my friend, Smith!’ be said. “He is rather inclined to lose his temper!’ 

“I am entitled to!’ said Carlac. “I want my monev” 

“Oh, quite so—quite so!“ Kew agreed, in his c 


le wretched bank manager broke oul 
las haunted me like an evil dream always!’ 
ung one hand above his head and turned his twitching features tov 
“I wish to heaven I had never seen you or handled your dirty gold” he bi 


w a black bottle and a couple of glasses on a table near the 


face with his hands. 

There was a long silence in the room. Carlac, looking roi 
wall. He went across to it and measured out a stiff peg, which he cat 
“Drink this!’ he said, “it’s no good crying over spilt milk. You’ve had a good time of it, and I have only cor 
Phillips caught at the glass eagerly and drained it. It was rum, strong and potent, anc. 


5er, and he and Carlac wei 


:nt. Then Carlac returned 


“Look here!’ he said, “we are going to stay here to-night, and you will have to do the same. Have you any money?” 
Feverishly Phillips slipped his hand into his pocket and drew out the bag of gold. 

“This is all I possess!’ he said, handing the bag over. Carlac cut the string and titled the contents of the bag on to the table. 




:ouple ofthousand. Your 


me is good enough for that amount in Grangepool, I know, and it will keep me quiet for a little while. You understand?” 


)ur of the house. He found that it was 


He leaned towards his vie 
“Beg, borrow, or steal it!’ 

Kew had left the room now, and with a candle which he had found he ma 
small cottage affair, with two rooms on the ground floor and two upstairs. 

j arranged then that Phillips should occupy one of the rooms, while Carlac and Kew slept in the other, and when Phillips 

' * *-‘ *’-1 Carlac turned the key in the lock—a grim hint that the bank manager was a prisoner. 

.- J - L - 1 -— 5,1 —■*- **--k out to the last ferthing” 


entered the back i 

“It works!’ said Carlac, when he and Kew found thems 
Kew had seated himself on the edge of a bed in the little room. 
“You won’t find it so easy!’ he returned. “I think his story is right; 


ltly hasn’t got the money himself’ 

: managing director. We will bleed him to death. Ifhe was di 

He drew out the bag of gold, and counting out thirty sovereigns dropped them into the claw-like hand of his com: 
“That’s the first” Carlac said—“the first I have earned for many a day. Let’s hope it will not be the last!’ 

In the other chamber James Phillips had removed his boots, and now he was walking up and down in the darkness wi 





He felt like a caged beast, and his heart was like lead within him. 


Malcom MacLeod had died, and Phillips had seen to the wants ofhis boy. It was the only way in which the wretched bank 
manager could make a return, and, in his way, he had carried out his compact faithfully enough. 

It was only when that first intimation from Laidstone Prison had come that fear had entered his heart, and he had turned 
on Hector. 

For the twenty thousand pounds that Phillips had used was really the property of the youngster, and, in his terror, Phillips 
had thought that it would be better if he were to get Hector MacLeod out of the way. 

Then another note had arrived, and finally that dreadful one hinting ofthe nearness of Marie’s release. Phillips had fled from 
his house at once, and had sought sanctuary in the little place in Revells Alley. He had remained hidden during the day, and 
had only ventured out at night-time. 

He had gone down to the docks, and, that very day, had arranged to join an out-going tramp. The vessel was due to sail with 
the turn of the tide at two a.m., and Phillips knew that it was now riding at anchor in the harbour, with the little tug waiting 


im write to his daughter for the stun of money, and the note-book which contained his 

story ofhis crime. 

And now all his plans had collapsed about him, and he was in the hands ofhis enemies. 

From somewhere in the distance a clock chimed, and he listened to the solitary boom of one o’clock. Within the next hour 
the cargo steamer would be sailing. 

It was bound for San Francisco, and Phillips knew that it was from the city of the Golden Horn that the sealers sailed for the 


His plan had been a desperate 
of reaching Salcoth Island. 

He knew that Marie had desposited al 
and possess himself of the Seafoam’s pt 


le. He had meant to make his way to San Fracisco, and there ship on board a: 


ealerinthehope 
i the hut in time, 


it, a glimmer of the dark waters of the harbour. 

He stood for a long moment staring into the dusk, then into his brain there leapt a desperate plot. 

The Kittywake, the tramp vessel on which he had agreed to sail as common seaman, was lying in the cent 
a good mile from the quay. In his youthful days Phillips had been a fairly strong swimmer, but he had givei 


only chance. There 
berime, make him a 


world. It was really for the sake of the sweet-faced girl that Phillips had determined to t 
a passionate worship that was capable of the greatest sacrifices. 

Leaning forward, Phillips drew the rusty catch aside and, inch by inch, lifted the lower half ofthe window. He sav 


1 which divided the nai 
window and a little to the left. 

He felt in his pocket to make sure that the notebook t 


r courtyard of 23a from that of the next door, wi 
i there. Then, sli 


six feet below the level of the 



“Stop, or I’ll fire!” 

Only for the briefest of seconds did Phillips hesitate. Then, with a swift movement, he stretched his hands above his head, 
and his body poised in an arch. Crack! 

Carlac pressed the trigger and the revolver barked. Quite clearly he heard the thud of the bullet as it found its mark. Then 
Phillips’s body shot out from the wall, and they heard the splash of the wa ’ ’ 

Carlac darted across the roc ’ ’ ’ 

of the house. They stumbled „ „ _ __ „ 

Carlac, with a cat-like spring, was on top of the wall in an instant, and, craning his bull-like head forward, the criminal listened. 
Plainly to his ears there came the sound of steady breathing, and the splash of moving hands. 

“I must have missed him” the criminal whispered, leaning down and stretching an arm towards his confederate. 
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Kew caught at the powerful fist, and, with an easy swing. Car lac drew his companion on to the wall by his side. 

From the dark harbour they could still hear the steady progress of the swimmer as he made his way out into the darkness. 
They listend until it died away. Then Kew turned to his companion. 

“We must get a boat and try to follow him” he said. “There’s sure to be one about here. Come along!’ 

The two were out in the alley by now, and a few moments later they turned towards the quay. The passed the vessel that Ruth 
had noticed, and, finding a flight of steps, saw a heavy skiff moored to the weed-covered side. 

Carlac dropped into the thwarts, and Kew seated himself in the stem, releasing the painter. Carlac unshipped the heavy oars 
and began to pull steadily. 

For half an hour they moved to and fro, and, at last, they found themselves close to a buoy in the middle of the harbour. 
Suddenly there came to their ears the long shrill whistle of a siren, and the beating of heavy paddles. A panting tug-boat, 
" * verofsparksupfiomits! ’ ' * * ’ *'.’ ‘ ' 


Five or six strokes brought Carlat 
the side of the pilot. 

“What are you after, mate?” the sailor asked. “Funny time o’ the morning to be having a n 
are looking for a friend” said Carlac; “fell off the quay and wa: 


re afraid he must have 


“Oh, that’s it is it? TOU, I can tell you he ain’t drowned. He’s c 
“Was that the Kittywake that passed ji 


1 board the Kittywake. It was just touch an’ go with him, but 


3 it strikes me your friend will have a long time to \ 


“What can I do for you. Sir Donald?” 

Blake had looked up as the elderly, sprucely attired gentleman entered his consulting-room. 

The card which the landlady had handed to Blake bore the name of Sir Donald Bardale. 

“I have come to consult you professionally, Mr. Blake” the baronet said. “In the first place I went to Scotland Yard, but they 
pointed out that the matter was hardly of sufficient public interest for the moment, and they advised me to come to you!’ 

Blake bowed and remained silent. Sir Donald seated himself on the chair, and placed his silk hat and gloves on the desk. 

“I am chairman of the Grangepool and District Bank” he went on, “and my business with you is to ask you to try and help 

Blake drew forward a paper, and poised a pencil between his fingers. 

“You say that Mr. Phillips has disappeared?” 

“Yes;’ the baronet replied. “As a matter of fact, there is a little mystery attached to the matter. He was last seen at the bank 
some six or seven days ago. It might be a week or a little over. I’m not quite cer 
been called away on important business, and we did not pay any particular notii 
of a great deal of the business at the bank, and we have every faith in him!’ 

“Then, when did you make up your mind that he really had disappeared?” 

“Only yesterday morning” said Sir Donald. “I was rung up at about ten o’ ’ ’ 

if I would go down to the premises at one T **' ’ w " ' .. 

and she told me that she feared some hai 

The portly gentleman fidgeted for a n 

“Of course, anything you may say to r 


ict confidence” said Blake, with a slight nod. 


“Yes, yes; I quite understand; ’ the chairman ofthe Grangepool and District Bank reti 
a difficult one. You understand that I do not for one moment cast any sort of doubts on 
of fact, the books at the bank have been carefully gone through, an 
He drew an envelope from his pocket and handed it to Blake. The detective unfolded the note it contained. It was from a firm 
of auditors, and it stated that the work ofchecking the books ofthe bank had been completed, and everything was found correct. 
“That must be very satisfactory to you, Sir Donald?” said Blake. 
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t her father had been murdered, 








or got at in some way. She inclines to the belief that it was blackmail, and that it has something to do with Mr. Phillips’s position 
He glanced across at Blake. 

“I am anxious to preserve the dignity of my bank” Sir Donald put in, “and that is the reason that I don’t wish the matter to 
go into the papers. In feet, that is why I have accepted Scotland Tferd’s hint and have come to you!’ 

He placed one hand on the desk and looked into the detective’s face. 

“I have been authorised by my board of directors to expend a considerable sui 
on; “so any expenses you incur will be readily me 

up the affair. But the feet of Scotland Yard having sent Sir Donald to him put a differen 
Blake was always ready to help the ‘Yard’ men, and so he bowed to his client. 

“I am quite ready to do what I can, Sir Donald” he said. 

“Good! Then if you are disengaged I should like you to come to Grangepool with me 
The chairman of the bank drew out a gold watch and glanced at it. 

wo calls in the City, but I will meet you at the 


Tinker leaned forward in his chair, and his lips pursed inti 
“The Grangepool & District Bank!” the lad repeated. “By Jove, that’s funny!” 
"I can’t quite see the humour in it” said Blake. 

“Oh well, it is rather strange, guv’nor” Tinker went on. “As a matter of feet, the r 
that I had almost forgotten about!’ 


to Portsmouth for a few days!’ 

he Grangepool Bank?” Blake asked. 

Tinker told him all that had happened in Hyde Park, and the ensuing adventure. The detective was in a brown study by the 
time that Tinker came to the end of his report. 

“I think it is very curious, guv’nor, don’t you?” the lad said. “For, you see, this Hector MacLeod worked in the very bank 

“It’s more than curious, Tinker” said Blake; “It’s a most singular coincidence. Sir Donald has come to me now and has asked 
me to try and trace James Phillips, the managing director of the bank!’ 

“Hasn’t he turned up yet?” 

“Apparently not!’ 

Tinker leaned back in his chair. 

“By Jove, guv’nor, it is a bit of coincidence” he repeated. “I haven’t heard a word from MacLeod since he went back to 
Grangepool, and I think it is rather strange. But perhaps he has been too busy to write!’ 

“I don’t think you can leave me behind this time, guv’nor” Tinker said insinuatingly. “You see, I know quite a lot about the 


ra<jr? 

“All right, Tinker; that’s quite true” he said. “And you can come along with me!’ 

He gave the lad a warning nod. 

“But I shouldn’t say anything to Sir Donald about Hector MacLeod’s story” added Blake. “That can keep!’ 

Over the meal Blake discussed the various points in the case. More particularly did the letter which James Phillips had received 

“I must find out who this Joseph Smith was” Blake said. “Fortunately, that won’t be a difficult matter. I have only to drop 
a line to the governor of Laidstone” 

Tinker arose to his feet suddenly, and vanished into the study, to return a few moments later bearing a bulky volume. It was 
an atlas of the world—one of the latest of its type. 

“I’ve never thought oflooking it up before, guv’nor” said Tinker; “but I am going to see ifthere is such a place as Salcoth Island!’ 
The front part of the atlas was devoted to an index, and after a long search Tinker discovered the situation of the island. 
“Why, it’s right away up off the coast of Alaska!’ he said; “Miles and miles away from anywhere apparently!’ 

He had placed his pencil on the little dot that represented the island, and Blake studied that atlas for a moment. 

’ ' ' ’ ’ ’ ’ ' ‘ said presently. “It’s in the sealing-ground!’ 




and he and Tinker we 


At half-past three they left Baker Street, reaching the station a few minutes before the train was due to leave. Sir Donald had 
engaged a first-class compartment. He eyed Tinker rather doubtfully until Blake introduced the youngster as his assistant. 

The journey to Grangepool was a long one, and it was gening on to nine o’clock before the train finally ran into the station 

“I don’t think that would do, Sir Donald” he said. “My assistant and I will take rooms at the Station Hotel here. If we have 
to make inquiries we must do so cautiously, and we don’t want anyone to know what we are up to!’ 

It was arranged then that Blake and Tinker would call at the bank on the following morning at ten o’clock, when Sir Donald 
and the board of directors would be ready to see them. 

The baronet entered his limousine and was driven off, while Blake and the youngster sought rooms at the hotel. When they 
had washed and changed and had a light meal, Blake arose. 

“It’s fairly early yet” he said, glancing at his watch—“only a quarter to ten. I think that we might as well stroll up and see if 
we can have a word with Miss Phillips!’ 

Blake had received the bank manager’s address from Sir Donald, and, after receiving instructions from a porter of the hotel, 
they boarded a tram and were carried up the High Street to the new town. 

” . , -as swung open, and Hector MacLeod pushed into the room 

i. “You must have thought it beastly ofme not writing to you, 

but 1 have been worried to death” 

When his impulsive greeting was over Tinker introduced Hector to Blake. The youngster shook hands heartily with the great 

“I am very pleased to meet you, Mr. Blake” he said. “It seems to me something like a miracle that you should have turned 
up here. You’re just the very man that I would have most wished to see!’ 

“The guv’nor has been employed by Sir Donald Bardale to find Mr. Phillips;’ Tinker explained. ‘That’s why we have come 

“By Jove, is that so?” 

A troubled expression crossed Hector MacLeod’s face. 

“So Sir Donald has gone to the police, has he?” he said, half to himself. “I thought he would!’ 

He looked at Blake. 

“But I must not keep you talking here” he said. “Ruth—I mean. Miss Phillips—has sent me for you. Come along!” 

TT ssed the hall and entered the quiet drawing-room. Ruth Phillips, a white-faced ghost of her usual happy self, arose 

j. “You—you were very kind to Mr. MacLeod 
iter and himself to Grangepool, and Ruth seated herself while 
morning” said Blake, “but I thought it might be worth while 


In a few brief words Tin 
the others followed her example. 

“I am going to meet Sir Donald and the board of directors in tl 

It was a quick, grateful glance that the girl shot him. 

“That was very kind of you, Mr. Blake” said Ruth, clasping her fingers nervously. “Hector told me that he had made a confidant 

“On the face of it, I should think that your father is the victim of blackmailers;’ said Blake. 

“Yes, that’s it, I’m sure” Ruth put in. “But I had better tell you what has happened!’ 

She gave Blake a brief account ofthe letter that she had received, and ofher visit to the squalid house in the little alley, then 


leased from prison and—and hai 
“Did he give you any idea of what he was g( 
The girl was silent for a moment. 

“He—he said that his only hope of salvatiot 
that same night, and told m« 


;e” the girl said. “You see, in the few mo 


The girl raised her handkerchief to her lips and Hector MacLeod interrupted. 


e when they called, and I did not like the look of them. They were just like two ex-convicts, 
ound here to see Ruth, she asked me to accompany her to Ravell’s Alley!’ 

“I—I felt that something terrible had happened” the girl broke in. “I simply had to go down there!’ 

“We got to Ravell’s Alley about eleven o’clock” Hector went on. “We went to the house and found the door ajar. The back 
door was also open, and on the end wall, which is on the edge of the harbour, wr 


t a handkerchief. It w 


we found bloodstains!’ 
smeared with blood. Lifting oni 







“This belongs to my—my father)’ the girl said; “and I am sure that it is his blood that has stained it!’ 

Blake examined the handkerchief a moment, then handed it back to the girl. 

“About these two men who called here to see Mr. Phillips)’ he began. “What were they life?” 

“One-was a hideous creature! ’ Ruth said, with a shiver. “I never saw such a face in my life before. It looked to me like the face 
of man dead to all human feelings!’ 

“It was an old face)’ she went on, “but yet the eyes were as bright and as cunning as those of a fox. The nose was long and 
thin, and the ears were pressed back into the skull!’ 

She leaped to her feet suddenly. 

“I can draw it!” she said, hurrying across to a little desk. 

The girl picked up a sheet of paper and a pencil; then, in few quick lines, she drew a portrait, which she brought over to Blake. 
“That is it)’ she said, “to the very life!” 

Hector MacLeod leaned forward. 

“By Jove, you’re right, Ruth!” he said. "It’s splendid!” 

Blake’s eyes were fixed on the sketch for a long mom 
“Have you ever seen anyone like that, old chap?” he asked. 

Tinker stared for a minute, then leapt to his feet. 


he gave his nam 


“Kew—Kew!” Ruth repeated quickly. “Coming to I 

“Can you remember what the other man was like?” he asked. 

The girl gave her description, which was correct enough, but the reader will remember that Kew had altered Carlac’s face. 

"A broad nose, heavy ears, narrow, arched eyebrows!’ Neither Tinker nor his master could recognise that description. 

“There’s one curious point about it)’ said Hector; “they seemed to know me. Dr. Kay, as he called himself, spoke to me, 
mentioning the name of my father. I could not make head or tail of it then, and can’t do so now, for my father has been dead 

They chatted together for nearly an hour, and Blake said a few words of comfort to Ruth when they arose to leave. 

“You will try to save my dad, won’t you, Mr. Blake?’ ’ she said. “I mean ifanything is—is proved against him, you will—will 
help him if you can?” 

“I believe your father is the victim of a clever scoundrel)’ said the detective. “I must say that there are a great number of points 
in the case which baffle me for the moment, but the mere presence of one particular man in it proves to me that your father, 

He glanced down at her white face. 

“You haven’t told the bank about your last interview with your father, I suppose?” 

The girl shook her head. 

“No)’ she said, “I dared not do that!’ 

“Perhaps it’s just as well)’ said the detective; “and you have really nothing to fear from the bank. From what I have heard from 
Sir Donald, everything there is in perfect order, and they have no sort of charge to bring against Mr. Phillips at all!’ 


“Thank Heaven for that!” she broke out. “I—I was really half afraid that he me might have done s< 

“No; I have been assured on that point)’ Blake returned, “so you need not be alarmed. If your fathe 
because of any defalcations on his part!’ 

His quiet words and the assurance that he 
out to the front door with her guests, and wh 
silhouetted against the lighted hall. 

Hector MacLeod had also taken his departure along with the others, and tb 
“I shall be glad if I can help you in any way, Mr. Blake)’ he said. “Before we 
and I’d like to make some sort of return. Won’t you give me the chance?” 

“Yes; I think I can promise you that)’ said the detective; “in feet, I need someone who knows Grangepool fairly 

u This would give Blake and Tinker time to get thi' ' ’ ’ ' 

When they we 


: in Grangepool? I thought he 


“Your prophecy w 
“By Jove, guv’c 


ge. It was laconic enough in all 
. Carlac and Kew vanished!” 

i like a steel trap, and his blue eyes we 


in the first place to allow Carlac to be in i 


s Kew. They 






CHAPTER 6. 

Mother Shipton's Boarders. 



the reputation for driving a hard bargain, but there was also a streak of kindness in her complex character. 


he had got a ship. 

The old dame was in the shop attending to a customer, when suddenly, a double knock sounded on the ceiling, and she looked 

“If that’s all yer want to-day, my lad” she said, “I’ll ’ave ter be goin’!’ 

The man paid for his purchases, and Mother Shipton wrapped them up in a piece of dirty brown paper. Then, as soon as 
her customer had left the shop, the old dame hobbled along the side ofthe counter and vanished through a glass door, to climb 
a rickety flight of stairs on to the first landing. 

She entered a room on the left, and stopped at the doorway. In a truckle bed a huge figure was lying, while beside it, on a chair, 
sat a stunted shrivelled man. 


“What do yer want?” Mother Shipton asked. 

Mother Shipton came across the room. 

“There was a young sailor in a little while ago;’ she said, “an’ he told me that he had got a berth on the Anastor, bound for 
San Francisco. I remembered what you had asked me, and I put a few questions to him. He says that she is lying in the south 

“The Anastor?” the figure on the chair repeated. 

“Yes; that’s the name!’ 

The woman glanced at the figure on the bed. 

“But I don’t think you’ll be able to get your friend well enough to goj’ she said. “How is he this momin’?” 

A dry smile crossed the hard mask of her lodger. 

“Oh, I think he will be all right;’ came his reply, “he seems much better this morning!’ 

“Well, I’ll go an’ make him a cup of beef-tea; that’s the stuff for invalids!’ 

She nodded her head, and went off across the room, closing the door behind her. As soon as she had gone, Carlac arose to 

“We are very fortunate in finding this old fbolJ* he said. “It was a stroke of luck for us!’ 

And, as a matter of fact, it certainly was extremely lucky for Carlac and Kew to have found a safe sanctuary in the second¬ 
hand clothes shop. 

For they knew that a hue-and-cry had been raised, and their descriptions flashed around the whole of England. Every port 
and railway-station would be on the watch for them, and they had had to lie low. 

They had spent three days as Mother Shipton’s boarders, and in order to hoodwink the old creature Carlac had pretended 
to be ill, while Kew had sent the old dame out now and again with prescriptions which he had made up. 

“You had better be careful” Kew said. “She might be back at any moment, and if she sees you sitting up she might suspect 

The kindly old dame returned a few minutes later bearing a bowl ofsteaming beef tea, which Carlac received from her shrivelled 
hands with a grunt of thanks. 

“How do you feel this momin’, mister?” she asked. 

“Better” said Carlac. “I think I shall be able to have a stroll out this evening!’ 

“We are going round to the Anastor” Kew explained, “and you had better let us have your bill. We’ve got a few shillings left; 
we’ll see that you are paid all right!’ 

“Oh, you needn’t worry about that” said the old dame. ‘You will be wantin’ your kits, mebbe, and if you ain’t got enough 
money—well. I’ll trust yer till yer comes back again!’ 

She left the room once more, and Kew, rising to his feet, went across to the window. It gave him a view of Ravell’s Alley with 

The clouds had cleared away now, and, above, the blue sky smiled down on Grangepool. 

The lean figure of Kew remained for a long moment at the window, head forward, eyes fixed and gleaming. Carlac finished 
the beef-tea had swung his body out of the cot, revealing the fact that he was fully dressed. 

Rising to his feet, Carlac began to pace up and down the room, now and again flinging a word to Kew, which was answered 
by a monosyllable. They were both of an impatient nature, and the forced inaction was beginning to tell on them. 

“By hook or by crook we must get on board the Anastor” Carlac said. “San Francisco is the very place we want to get at!’ 

“It will mean that we will have to go round the Horn;’ Kew put in, “and that’s a very long journey!’ 
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iced at Kew for a moment. 

risk landing at New York and going across by rail” he said. “I, for one, do not c 

tne American ponce:' 

He resumed his striding up and down; then, suddenly, a quick call from the window brought him to 
“Look! Look!” the professor whispered. 

He had drawn away from the window, and extended a claw-like hand. Pacing down the opposite paveme 
two of them youthful and slender, while the third was an athletic-looking man in a suit of blue, well-fit 
Carlac glanced for a moment at the third figure, then his teeth set, and he drew a deep breath betwee 


“Keep back!” he said. “They i 

They saw one of the youngsters produce a key from his pocket and open the 
enter, he turned his head slightly, and Kew recognised the face. 

“That’s young Hector MacLeod” he said. “Don’t you remember? We saw him that afternoon when we called to see Phillips!’ 
“And I recognise the other” Carlac put it. ‘It’s Tinker!’ 

v r ~ ~ e was drawn into a mask ofthought. He watched the three figures vanish into the little house, then turned towards 


Kew took the old dame by the ar 

“There’s a detective just gone in there” Kew said, “and he is sea 
“Bless my soul!” said Mother Shipton, “Then you be wrong ’ui 
“No, no; nothing of that kind!” said Kew. “We are two deeply-injured me 
on a new life. But the hounds of the law are ’ 


for my friend and I!’ 

re trying to get away from England to start 


“They’re after yer—eh?’ 

“Yes” said Kew; “and unless you save us we are 1 

“Oh, perhaps you won’t have to do anything” thi 
and question you. If so, you must say you haven’t si 


n anything of us- 


id her wizened old face lighted 

ie, boys” she said, nodding to Kew and then turning and nodding to the figure on the cot; “I’ll see that they don’t 
all the ’tecs, say I! I suppose yer got into trouble with jumpin’ a ship, or something?” 

” said Kew quickly. “We had a row with the skipper, and we both got away. They caught us though, and shoved 

, that’ wot it is!” Mother Shipton put in. “You leave it to me, though; I’ll send this Mr. ’Tec right about ifhe does 
d her frail old shoulders, and, with another reassuring smile that revealed her teethless gums, the old dame went 


His prophecy was to be amply fulfilled, for about half an hour later the little bell above the shop door tinkled, and Mother 
Shipton, entering the shop from the room, saw a man in blue serge, with an alter-eyed youngster by his side, standing at the counter. 
“Good-morning, sir! Wot can I do for yer?” said the old dame, eyeing Blake steadily. 

Tinker’s quick eye noted that there was a certain antagonism about the attitude of the woman, and he smiled inwardly. 

“I just want to make a few enquiries^’ said Blake. “Your shop is immediately opposite No. 23a, and I want to know ifyou have 
seen anything of a couple of men who were in there quite recently?” 

“I ain’t seen nobody in there” said Mother Shipton—“at least, not this last week or two. It used to be occupied by a family 

There was every possibility that James Phillips had kept his presence in the house a secret, as Blake did not doubt the old 

“I have reason to believe that there were a couple ofmen in the place a few nights ago” he said. “Perhaps ifl were to describe 
them to you you might recognise them!’ 









He gave a brief description of the two r 
her lodgers upstairs exactly. 

“They must have been a queer couple, sir” she said; “but 1 1 
Alley, and if they have been here I ain’l 


, and Mother Shipton’s eye did not wa 


r, although Blake had described one of 
here’s all sorts pass up an’down Ravell’s 


ere really entitled to no man’s sympathy. 

"un, well, that settles it!” said Blake. “I am very much obliged to you. Good-morning!” 

Mother Shipton put her lean hands on the counter and watched Blake and his companion leave tl 
lighted up into a smile, and she nodded her head. 

“That’s one against yer, yer dratted ’tec!” she said. “Huntin’ honest men round an’ frightenin’ the life out < 


shop. The wizened face 


nple proofs that Carlac and 


Yet although Blake had got little out of Mother Shipton, the house opposite had afforded him 
Kew had been there. 

When Hector MacLeod had stepped aside, allowing Blake and Tinker to eni 

Blake had searched the lower rooms first, finding many tell-tale proofs th; 
a litter of dirty crockery, tobacco ash, and one of two stumps of a good-class Egyptian 

He had shown one of these stumps to MacLeod, and the lad had recognised it. 

“Yes;’ said Hector, “that’s the brand that Mr. Phillips used to smoke!’ 

U nder the table of the second room on the ground floor, lying close to the leg of the table, Blake had found a round piece of 
sealing-wax. Embedded in this wax was a piece of string, and a seal had been stamped into the wax. 

Again Hector MacLeod had been able to help the detective. 

“That’s the seal of the bank, Mr. Blake” he said. “The Grangepool and District is rather an old fashioned bank, and that 
piece of wax has come off a bag that must have contained over fifty sovereigns. We always used to seal the bags like that before 
putting them into the safe!’ 


i. On thedirty boards wasafadedi 
large and broad for Miss Phillips, and much too small for her father, I should think” 


wet boot had rested for a r 


Hector examined the footmark on 
“Yes, it is much too large for Ruth” he admitted, “and I know that her father’s ft 
The footprint wa ... - ” ‘ 


ras quite clearly defined, and, although small had the broad heel-mark ofam 


It was only then that Ruth discovered the back door was open, so we both went out in 
bloodstains were!’ 

Blake stooped and peeped through the keyhole. 

“The key is not in the inside!’ he said. “I think we shall have to break it open!’ 

He stepped back to thi 


) the yard and found the wall where the 


Blake had stepped into the room, and the o] 
called the two lad’s to him. 

On the dust of the window-sill were the clej 
and there were fresh scratches on the wall. 


:s of fingers. Bending over, Blake looked down at the brickwork. Here 


, ras flat and grimy. Quite plainly they could see the feet marks. 

“He had evidently taken offhis boots” said Blake, “you can see the shape of the foot if you look closely!’ 
‘But why should he do that, Mr. Blake?” Hector MecLeod said. “What made him risk breaking his neck in 


Blake turned towards the lad. 

The detective withdrew his head and began to 
of. The bed was ruffled, and there were numeral 
the bedside. There was a handful of candle ends 


, someone had locked him up in this room so that he should nc 
xamine inside the room. It bore evidence that it had been madi 
5 cigarette ends on the floor and also in a tin that st 
n the fireplace. 
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“He must have been hiding here all the time” said Hector. “What a rotten place for a man like him to live in!” 

Tinker had been standing close to the bed, and he suddenly caught sight of a corner of a paper sticking out from beneath 
the pillow. He reached out a hand and drew the paper forward. Disclosing it to be a half-sheet of note-paper. 

Someone had been attempting to draw a map, and presently the lines became familiar to Tinker. It was the coast of Alaska, and 
a pencil mark had been made at i 

Tinker turned and held the paper aci 

“Look here, guv’nor” he said, “the ma 

At the top of the map the longtitude and latitude had been written, and below the map someone had scrawled a tew lines 
shorthand. 

“I think I can read that;’ said Hector. “It is Mr. Phillips who wrote it, He had an abbreviated shorthand of his own!’ 


“Papers and deposit note in Eskimo hut, 
Blake folded the paper and slipped it inn 


tor MacLeod, 
x much out of at the mo 
we will find the key to the puzzle!’ 


"You might try this in the lock of the other room. Tinker” he said. 

The young assistant slipped away to obey the order, and returned a few moment 
“That’s the correct key, guv’nor” he said, as he re-entered the room. 

” .. the fireplace, and presently the dective stood up and o 


iming to young MacLeod. 



)mething on the faded paintwc 
fblack appeared on his finger. 

“Gunpowder!” he said. “There is no mistaking the sm 
“And quite fresh too!” said Tinker. 


: surface. A little smudge 


The detective measured the dist 
“It was a tall man who fired!’he s 

been close on six feet, for you will notice that the mark on the paint is five feet above the level of the floor!’ 

Carlac had steadied his arm against the side of the window when he had fired at the poised figure of Phillips. It \ 
small slip, but it had not escaped the observation of the lynx-eyed detective. 

“Then if he was a tall man, guv’nor, all I can say is he had jolly small feet!” Tinker put in. 

Blake turned towards his young assistant and smiled. 

“Can’t you see it yet, Tinker?” he said. “Just think for a moment!” 

The youngster’s alert brain worked swiftly. 

“By Jove, I see it!” he broke out suddenly. “Those two visitors—they-” 

“Exactly!” 

A cry of enlightenment came from MacLeod’s lips. 

other chap was well over six feet—a huge giant of a man. 

He looked at Blake perplexedly. 

“But how could they have found—they didn’t know that Mr. Phillips was-” 

“They might not have known!’ said Blake, “but it was not difficult for them to find out. They may eve 
the house, and they would no doubt see Miss Ruth leave the house at night and follow her!’ 

“Then you think they have murdered Mr. Phillips?” 

Blake was silent for a moment. 

“That was my first imi 
“But the blood-stains?” said Hect< 

“The blood-marks prove very little!’ said Blake, “they are on the back wall, and it is a good thirty yards from the wall to the 
house. The man who fired at Mr. Phillips did so from this window and in the dark. It is more than probable that he wounded 

“The very feet of Mr. Phillips using his handkerchief to temporarily stanch the wound!’ Blake went on, “proves that he was 








i scratch” said Blake, “and Mr. Phillips succeeded in getting away!’ 

p to that wall” he went on. 
ve into it from there!’ 
le,” said Blake. “But whether he car 


walking leisurely round the rt 


“By Jove, that is a discovery!” said Blake. “The ma 


of a thumb, clearly and well defined. 

jusly, against the patch of gunpowder smoke, with the result thast he has left his mark just as clearly as though it had 
been taken by the police authorities!’ 

work. Very carefully and skilfully Blake cut away the portion of paint to which the thumb-print adhered. The paint came off 
in a huge flake, and the detective, folding the precious clue in a piece of cotton-wool, slipped it into his pocket-book. 


Hector MacLeod looked up. 

“Do you mean Mother Shipton?” the bah 
friend to stranded sailors, I understand!’ 


“I think I’d like to have a word with him!’ 

The day was young, and presently they found i 
Hector led the way through the sheds, and came 
“How do you do, Mr. Marshley?” the youngs 
entedly at the door of the hr 


aning. Blake turned to Hect< 


on a tram, which deposited them c 
a little office, 
i portly man in blue reefer with brass butti 



„ , .. arance, but he noted ths 

tot far away from the little hut. 
vessel’s funnel, and the Blue Peter moved at her peak. 

lid the harbour-master. “She clears the quay at twelve to-night, a 
>n’t carry a pilot. Old Captain Tiirr 




The harbour-master straightened up and, glanci 


long the quay, pointed towards a st 


“Old Jack Timmins is the pilot who took the Kittywake out|’ he said. 

At that moment the telephone bell rang, and the harbour-master, with nod to Blake, turned and entered his little roc 
detective sauntered up the quay and spoke to the weather-beaten old fellow seated on the bale. 

By passing the old chap his tobacco-pouch, Blake brought a smile on the pilot’s face. 

“Yes, sir, I did take the Kittywake out. I don’t suppose I’ll have another job like it for three or four weeks. Things aii 

“I am rather interested in the Kittywake” said Blake. ‘I wonder whether you could tell me if a pas 

Old Timmins’s eyes wavered for a moment, and Blake caught the doubtful expression that came 
“I didn t see any passenger, sir}’ the pilot began hesitatingly. 
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“It’s rather important;’ said Blake, “and, as a matter of feet, whatever you tell me will be in strict confidence!’ 

“Well, sir, to tell you the truth, there was someone did come on board the Kittywake. It was just as I took the bridge. The 
vessel was due to sail when I saw one of the sailors rushing aft to the port companion-way. We heard him give a hail, and he went 
’ ' * * ‘ n come up carrying a man over his shoulders. Half-dead the fellow were 


a nasty bullet-wound in his 




’t;’hesaid.“Ofcov 


to keep his ov 


„ , . rd the Kittywake, said as how he came across another boat with a couple 

o’ men in it. Just rowing about the harbour they was!’ 

“Indeed? What were they after?” 

“They was also inquiring about a man” said Timmins, with a dry smile. “But they didn’t get much change out of my mate. 
They said as how they were looking for a friend o’ theirs who had fallen into the water. But r-- L - 


“Thanks very much!’ 

“I hope I ain’t gettin’ i 

“I can assure you on that point!’ Blake returned. “/ 

The pilot drew a quick breath of relief. 

"Then that’s all right!” he said. “I’ve kept the story to myself, fo 

Tinker and Hector MacLeod found Blake strangely silent when they made their way back from the 
Blake insisted on Hector remaining for lunch, and after the meal was over, the detective turned tof 
“I am going out this afternoon;’ he said. “No, you can’t come with me. I have one or two little things to see 



“Where are you going, guv’nor?” Tinker asked. 

Blake had a time-table in his hand, and was glancing through the c< 
"ict;’ he said, I’m going to Laid; 


Blake returned. “But, in i 
nector leaned forward. 

“Only too glad to help” he said eagerly. 
Blake smiled at the lad. 

“Oh, it’s not a very big job” he said. “I sin; 
He looked at the young bank clerk. 

“You saw Dr. Kay, as he called himself, an 


rant you to go to the south basin and keep an 


“Then you think they are still in Grangepool?” said Hect< 


t of it!’ Blake returned; “and I am half-incline* 


/e that they will try to get away from Grangepool 


:d to his young ass 
r, and you als 


mnd Ravell’s Alley,” he said, “and I would suggest t 
ow just how clever they are. You must take no risks! 
the quiet dining-room and went to his bedroom, Tinker following, 
you really think that is Kew and Carlac, guv’nor?” 
.: it” said Blake grim. 


rself. You know who to 


seated himself on the edge of t 
: get to the bottom of it guv’nor;’ the young; 
lan Phillips? What can they know about him, anyhow? And what 


They can only 

; the ideal place for their purpose!’ 
while Blake prepared for his journey. 

“Why should Kew and Carlac come here and tackle this 
good will it do them?” 

!’ said Blake. “Anyhow, I am convinced beyond 












“But the face of the big man, guv’nor, it isn’t a bit like Carlac. Both you and I know him too well to be mistaken!’ 

“Yes; we could never be mistaken in Carlac’s features;’ said Blake; ‘but I always reckoned that Kew was the greater criminal 
of those two—greater because of his surgical skill!’ 

He stopped and looked at Tinker for a moment. 

“You and I are both fairly good at disguising ourselves, old chap!’ he said; “but, ifyou remember, Kew was cleverer than either 
* lan of Kew’s ability is quite capable of altering another person’s face so that it would be completely changed. There 



It was exactly five minutes to four when Blake stepped out ofthe train at t . 

private motor-car awaiting him. Blake had telegraphed from Grangepool to Major Crofton, telling him of his int 
and the major was seated in the car, waiting for the detective. 

Sexton Blake entered the vehicle, and the short journey across the moor road began. Major Croffon had lost some ofhis healthy 
colour, his eyes were weary-looking and depressed. He turned to the subject nearest to his heart at once. 

“Not a sign of those rascals yet Blake!’ he said. “By Jove, I tell you I havent slept a wink this last week!’ 

The governor of a prison has a personal responsibility for all the men under his charge, and the escape of two notorious criminals 
such as Kew and Carlac, was calculated to do Major Crofton a certain amount of harm at the Home Office. 


“Yes”thegovemc 
and he had always had a ra 
work of the gang, and he cer 


int of how the clever ru 


>ur before we found out anything abc 


: had been carried out. 

1” Major Crofton said, “and then it was only through the van-man 
. Kew had chosen the time very well, for it was just when the usual 

' and, and finally of the discovery of the 




major brought his fist down on the side ofthe car with a thud. 

: impertinence of the blackguards!” he roared. “Just fancy, Kew got my suit under the pretext of cleaning it. By Jove, 
if ever they come into my hands again, I’ll see that I make them both smart for this!’ 

s obvious that the major was highly indignant at the use that had been made ofhis clothing. He was still harping on 
iject when the car swung through the prison gates, and came to a halt at his residence. 

id Blake entered the study, and presently the thumb-mark which the detective had carried with him was compared with 
s the exact copy of Carlac’s left thumb print. 

it settles the only doubt that I had” said Blake. “I was assured in my own mind that it was Carlac who was accompanying 
ut the description I had of him did not tally with my recollections ofhis face” 


“QuiteJ’ said Blake. “I have had descriptions from twt 


>se is broad and quite changed!’ 
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i convict here named Joseph Smith—a man who expected to be released shortly?” 


r a moment, then a bright, illuminating light flashed into his face. 
low;’ he said; “and I believe I have got it!’ 
ed at the governor. 

you remember what the man was like?” said the detective. “I have a distinct recollection of the thin eyebrows, and 
hick nose, and his ears were puffed and swollen. He was a big man, heavily built!’ 

Scott, Blake! What are you driving at?” 

1 that Kew has altered Carlacs features so that they would resemble this Joseph Smith!’ 

ve you are right” Major Crofton said at last. “Coming to think of it, Smith was almost of the same build as Carlac; 
he was a much older man!’ 

nith is dead!’ the governor went on. “He died shortly after you left. As a matter of fact, he died on the morning of 
day as Kew and Carlac made their escape!’ 
eyes were steely and hard. 

azzle begins to fit together” he said. “There can be little doubt but what Smith’s death was the signal that Kew and 


lanced again at his note-book. 

five or six days before Smith died, he sent a letter from here. I dont know whether it passed through your ha 

in that case, Smith must have smuggled the letter out by a another channel” said Blake. “It would not 
such a thing has happened!’ 

)t in my prison!’ the major broke out angrily. 


i or not?’ 


“That letter was addressed to a Mr. James Phillips, of the Grangepool and District Bank, Grangepool;’ Blake coi 
“and it had the effect of making this Mr. Phillips hide himself immediately on its receipt!’ 

He repeated to the governor the story that Ruth Phillips had told him, continuing his report stage by stage, until tl 
of his discoveries, including the sailing of the Kittywake, were told. 

“Then you think that this man Phillips has fled in order to escape from Kew and Carlac?” 



in the world!’ said Blake; ‘but you fb: 
to know but that Smith, realising he was so ne 
perhaps Phillips of Grangepool 


the end, made a confidante of Kew, telling him of son 


id the Governor. “I have still got Smith’s record here. I’ll look it up for you in a moment!’ 
e went across the study and opened the safe, taking out a huge portfolio. There was a sheaf of papers on the top. 
haven’t returned these yet” he said. “Smith, of course, is dead, and I meant to return the papers to the Home Office as 

e spread out the chests and read the contents. It was a summary of Smith’s trial for manslaughter and gave the whole details, 
see that it was on board one of the old sealers that the fight took place” said Blake, 
fes; apparently the vessel was just returning from the Russian Islands of the coast of Alaska!’ 
fhen my theory is still sound!’ said the detective, “for in the letter tha 


“The man from Salcoth Island will be calling on you by the end of the month. He hopes you will be ready for him!’ 

“But the case seemed clear enough!’ the Major put in. “What on earth could this man Phillips have to do with it? It was simply 
a fight on board ship and a murder by one of the crew!’ 

Blake nodded. 

“That’s quite true!’ he returned, “but Hull is only some thirty or forty miles away from Grangepool, and in those days, I 
believe, most of the sealing vessels sailed from Grangepool!’ 

“Well, it’s all a pretty tangle!’ said the governor, “and if you can see daylight through it, it’s more than I can!’ 
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“But I shall be jolly grateful to you if you can lay these tw 


he heels, Blake!’ he added. “I’ve 


the governor’; 
had gone. 

Inquiries revealed that the next train did not start till seven o’clock, an 
the governor had a light meal at the little hotel close to the station, and 

It proved to be a slow one, stopping at practically every station up the 1 
junction of the main line of Grangepool. 

He found himself in I 
at Blake’s sleeve. 

“Steady on, mate!’ came a deep, rumbling \ 

The detective seated himself in the corner o 


s to five before the motor car came up 


two hours delay made Blake chafe inwardly. He and 
t the appointed hour Blake boarded the train. 
ie, and it was a quarter to ten before they reached the 

nto the main line train. A porter opened a door of a 


grey-whiskered at 
Above the man’ 


and the man, reaching i 


:e. “There’s plenty of ways o’ breaking your neck without doing it like that!’ 
m the unmistakable stamp of the sea. 

-bag and next to the bag was a cage, covered with a linen cloth. A tapping on the 
, brought the cage down to the seat by his side, lifting up the 


wi’you, Polly?” he: 
; to Grangepool?” Blake 


i. “My little nephew’ll be pleased wi’ him, I bet!’ 


“Yes!’ he said; “Sierra Leone, Port Kalabar, the 
The sailor’s eye widened. 

They chatted together for a few minutes and it w 

’ ■' 

He leaned back in his seat, swelling his broad cl 


e “White Man’s Grave” m 
ne the ice and a good old Greenland whale puffing in the 


ive lost that part of the trade, havent we 


“Did you ever hear of a place called Salcoth Island?” asked tl 
The broad visage in front of him smiled. 

“Rather!’ the old tar said. “Why, its one of the best sealing sj 
He leaned forward and wagged a fat forefinger. 

“You mayn’t believe me, sir!’ he said, “but I tell you we* 


■us they did make, wi 


“W: used to club ’em, sir—the bachelors, you know. I 
do the work. Just swing the club over the head and down they went, out mere wa 
chance o’ havin’ a fight with the Russians, too. Them were the days!’ 

“Yes, sir. I was second mate o’ the Seafoam” 

The name conveyed nothing to Blake, yet it had been a wonderful turn of chanc 
sailor across the detective’s path. 

To the old sailor it was simply a piece of ancient history and a story that he mu 

“She belonged to Mr. Malcom MacLeod?’ he went on. 


i had to get hardened to it before h 


that had brought this weathe: 
i dirty way. I never forgave the 


“MacLeod! I know sot 


rangepool of the name of MacLeod. He 
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"Hector! That’s my old maste 
tell you that story is true!’ 

He lighted a pipe and drew a c 
“It’s a long time ago;’ he wr ‘ - 
was all that he had left. It wa 


the sailor broke out. “My nai 
uple of puffs at it. 


e is Ben Wade, sir, and if you know Mr. Heco 


filled up with ’em, and that means that there must have been the best pan of twenty or 1 
“Well, what happened?” 

The old fellow brought down his first with a crash. 

“Marie was a dog and a traitor, sir” he said. “I heard the whole story later in ’Frisco. Oi 
loand behold, what should I see cornin’sailin’ ' ' ’ ’ 

she was flying the American colours and wa: 


ics and they 
on to the island, 
m. They tell me that the holds were 


American skipper. Every man c 
“What a scoundrelly thing to do” Blake put in. 

“It wur worse than that, sir;’ said Ben. “No honest sailorman would ever have done it!’ 

“What happened to Marie?” 

“Dunno!’ said the old man. “He never showed his face again in Grangepool as I heard on, so I expect he is all right. He mus 
art o’ the swag and no doubt he’s a rich man now, livin’ in every comfort. But it killed MacLeod, sii 


ne across Marie” he said. The world ain’t a very big place,; 

He uttie dreamed tnat never in this life would he meet the traitor Marie. An 1 
ortal remains of his one-time skipper. 

The little bit of ancient history had served to while away the journey very pleasantly, and a 
me to a halt at Grangepool Station, Blake was quite loath to leave his talka 


“I should like to s 
“Young Mr. Hec 




lim again, I ain’t been back to ( 
ib with his kit-bag and parrot, and when they shook hands Ben promised 
itered the hall a slim girlish figure arose and came towards him. It was 


“I have been waiting for hours” she said. “I wo 
“Hasn’t Tinker or Hector turned up yet?” Blake asked. 
“Nol’the girl said with a shake ofher head. “I h 


id. “I’ve had a foreboding all 


his afternoon!’ 


Blake looked at the anxious fece, then took the slim hai 
“I don’t think you need have any fears, Miss Phillips” h< 
go and look for them!’ 


t you think it would be better for you to go home?” he said. “I’m quite sure tha 
right, and it is rather late!’ 

The little, firm chin tightened, and the girl shook her head. 

“I will not go home, Mr. Blake;’ she said. “I must find out what has happened to He 
She slipped her hand under Blake’s arm. 

“Besides” she went on, “I know that I shall be quite safe with you!’ 

There was a certain appeal in her voice that Blake could not withstand, so thev made thi 
catching a belated tram that landed them close to Ravell’s Alley. 

..Blake. “I told hi 

! It brings back me 


said. “Ifyou will just wait a few moments I’ll change, and then we’ll 
the two left the hotel. Blake hesitated for a moment before turning 
|uite sure that Hector MacLeod and Tinker are all 









elf and Tinker. There was no reply, 


Blake and his con . 
a light was burning from one of the first floor w 
The detective gave a low whistle, and waited. I 
but sudddenly the girl’s hand tightened on his i 
‘ tching us up there!’ she 


ain dropped, and the light in t 
ad left it. 

ith said, pressing Blake’s am 


w the blind move just a little!’ 

rply, then turned his head quickly towards the opposite house. He 
moment a face appeared in the gap. It was that ofMother Shipton, 

om vanished. Blake tried the door of 23A, and found it was locked, 
>h, do come away; the place frightens me!” 

"i m atraia we must wait a moment or two longer: - said the detective grimly, “and you will have to be a brave girl!’ 

He was watching the other house intently, and presently he saw the flash of light in the ground floor window. It was only 
a momentary flash, evidently coming from the inner room. 

“Mother Shipton seems to be rather alarmed” the detective muttered. “I must find out why!’ 

He took Ruth by the arm, and, crossing the road, rapped loudly on the door of the shop. There was no response to his first 
summons, and he rapped again, louder and more persistently this time. They heard an inner door rattle, then footfalls came 

The door of the shop opened, and Mother Shipton’s wizened figure appeared in the gap. She was holding a candle above 

“Wot’s the matter with you?” she asked. “Wot do yer want cornin’ ’ere disturbin’ folks at this hour o’ night?” 

.. ” ed into the doorway, followed by Ruth. Mother Shipton 


“I don’t k 
it an object which he held forward. It 


it it appears to me that you are not 


He slipped his hand into his pocket and drew ov 
“I am a detective!’ he said. 

The old woman nodded her head. 

“Yes, I know that—I know that” she said. “You’re a ’tec, you are. I knows all about yer!’ 

Quick as a flash Blake pounced on this admission. 

“Indeed! Who told you that?” 

For a moment the eyes of the old dame wavered, then she drew her withered bodv up. 

At that moment Ruth Phillips moved forward so that the light from the candle fellon her face 
towards the girl, then the hard, frightened look vanished from her face. 

“Why, bless my soul, it’s—it’s Miss Phillips! ’Ow do ye do, my dear?” 

The change in the tone was so marked that Blake stepped back, and a fleeting smile cr 
up to Ruth, and was holding her hand in a close grip. 

“How are you, mother” Ruth said. “I haven’t seen you for quite a long time!’ 

“Oh, I’m all right, my dear!’ the old dame returned. “I don’t forget my kind friends. How’s your father?” 

T ' ^ m the question that Mother Shipton had very little interest in the more important game that Blake was 


following. The detective, however, saw in her question a sudden chance ofwii 


y. “His life has been in danger, and Miss Phillips has 


Mother Shipton turned towards Blake. 

“Mr Phillips in danger!” she repeated. “Why, he be 
“There are two men in Grangepool who are his enem 
clean-shaven, short individual, with a face like a hawk 
He saw the old dame’s lips drop, and a frightened lo 
“You have seen these two men, Mother Shipton” B1 
The smaller man has a ve 
“Convicts! Bless my sot 


i” said Blake. “Oneofthemisatallbign 


id. “Come, admit it. I have no doubt but what they tricked you. 
it a heap of miscellaneous clothing. “Cornin’ to think ofit, 


“Then they have been here?” Blake put in. “They wei 
Mother Shipton’s defiance had vanished now. Her companions 
woman’s side and put her arm around the thin shoulders. 

“It’s all right, mother!’ she said. “Mr. Blake is a friend of mine, and he will be a friend of yours, also!’ 
“I—I didn’t know, sir—I didn’t know,” the kindly hearted woman began. “They told me that they was twi 
who had deserted their ships, and were afraid o’ being locked up by the perlice. I alius had a soft corner in my 
md that’s why I told yer a lie. I wouldn’t have let ’em go if I’d knowed.” 







“Then they have gone?” 


le cleared a space for herself on an upturned case, and sat down. 

ill about it!’ she said. “About half an hour ago they called me upstairs, and said that they was being watched. 
: o’ the window, and showed me someone standing by the house ' ** 


i as his back was turned I called to them, and they both went out o’ the shop and inti 
nd any doubts that Blake might have had as to the identity of Mother Shipton’s guests vanished. 

:nt upstairs to tidy up a bit. I glanced out o’ the window, and I—I 



to the shop again, and I heard the door opposite bai 


They rushed out of the shop across to 23A. There was no time to be wasted, and Blake, bunching his shoulders,' 
door like a bull. It gave way at the impact, and he leapt into the dingy hall. 

An electric torch was drawn from his pocket, and he searched the lower rooms, but found them empty. Then, damn 
he leapt into the room on the right. 

A huddled figure on the bed caught his eye, and, with a rush, Blake was across the room. 

Tinker, bound hand feet, and gagged, lay quite unconscious on the dirty mattress. Lifting the lad in his arms, th 

A knife quickly severed the bonds, and the gag was removed, then Mother Shipton and Ruth began to att ’ ' 


He looked very sick and dazed, an 


“I thought I was done for that time, guv’nor” the lad said, in a w 
Mother Shipton had brought a little pannikin of rum and water, 
“I was at the head ofthe alley;’ said Tinker, “and saw them come o 
23A, and I followed them. They must have done it to trap me, for a: 


it of the shop. I recognised them at once. They went i 
soon as I stepped inside the door, I received this!’ 



“That’s done it” the lad said disgustedly. “There’s going to be no end of a dust-up at the south basin, and I shall jolly well 
be out of it all. It’s just my luck!” 


CHAPTER 6. 

On Board the Anastor. 

Hector MacLeod had taken up his task of watching the Anastor, with a keen zest. The young bank clerk felt that it was no 
small honour for him to be favoured by the great Sexton Blake, and apart from that, there was also the feet that he was helping 
to clear up the tragedy that hung over Ruth Phillips’s life. 

As he made his way down to the quay, a slight drizzling rain began to fell, and Hector, diving into one of the numerous little 
shops in that region, emerged presently wearing a second-hand oilskin coat and a blue peaked cap. 
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s in his shirt-sleeves, but the feet th 


came down the gangway and stepped on to the quay, close to where Hector MacLeod wa 
“What are ye hangin’ aboot here for?” 

The voice was distinctly Scotch, and Hector straightened up sharply, making as though to mo 
thrust out a broad fist and closed his fingers on the lad’s oilskin sleeve. 

“A’reet, ma son, dinna get scared. What I want to know is, do ye want a job?” 

The chief enginei 
job ye can haehis” 

are always one or two men hanging round the quays in the hope of gening what . . 

The chief engineer had evidently mistaken Hector for one of this type, and instantly, the lad saw his opportunity. 
“When do you sail, sir?” he asked. 

“Midnight;’ came the reply. “I’ll tell ye what I’ll do. Come on board now an’ set my cabins to rights, and if that young scoundrel 
doesn’t turn up before the ship sails, ye can take his place. If he does turn up, why, I’ll pay ye well for what you do!’ 

This exactly suited Hector’s rdle, and, a few moments later, he was striding up the gangway behind old Thomson. He was 

“There ye are!’ said the chief engineer, “jest put this place to rights. I haven’t time to bother aboot my kit now. I must look 

He stopped for a moment to point out the various articles to Hector, then with a nod to the lad, the chief engineer turned 
and stalked away, his iron-shod shoes clanging on the steel steps of the alleyway. 

Hector crossed the cabin and looked out of the porthole. He saw that it was just level with the quay and close to the gangway 
that ran up at a sharp angle. If anyone came or went by way of the gangway, Hector was bound to see them. 

He slipped offhis oilskin coat, removed his jacket and waistcoat, then, rolling up his shirt-sleeves, set to work. 

T ' ' TT made the bed in the little bunk, opened a couple of old portmanteaux that belonged to 

■' xjuple of lockers. 



The young bank clerk hurried tl 
Somewhere about ten o’clock he s 
regulation captain’s cap. Hector had seen Captain Tu 


the deck above. A whimsical expression crossed the la 

the porthole. 

“By Jove, it looks to me as if I shall be carried ofFin this old tramp unless I am careful;’ he mused. 

He dressed himself again, slipping into his oilskin, and stepped out of the cabin, hurrying along the alleyway and gaininj 
the upper deck. He had no desire to find himself a member of the crew and he made up his mind to slip ashore at the first convenien 


„ ,. deck one of the seamen sounded the bell, six times. It was eleven o’clock. 

The echoes of the bell had hardly died away when Hector, standing close to the rails, heard hurrying feet sound on the quay. 
He tinned and peered into the darkness. A little undersized figure was just looming up the gangway, and behind him came 


swinging above the gangway shone on their feces. Hect< 


He had recognised them at once. They were the 
As soon as Kew reached the deck he halted for a m 
The young clerk waited until he sa\ 


as Doctor Kay and his huge companion, 
ptain’s cabin lay aft, and there was little light in the doorway. 
: cabin open and the two figures pass inside, then, with a quick rush, he 
cabin, he raised his head and gazed through the porthole. 


; in front of a table at which Captain Turner wj 


no 













Hector had a good view o 
“Come;’ he went on, “a hundred pounds i 


anbe settled here and now” Kew’s voice was saying. “There’s a hundred pounds for you for a passage for myself 
We are ready to rough it” 

w’s hawk-like face, and he saw in it a strained anxiety. 

He thrust his hand into his inner pocket and drew out a bulky package. Hector saw the 

The skipper of a tramp steamer such as the Anastor is only very poorly paid by the own 
a small fortune to the struggling man. 

Turner realised, of course, that there was something shady in these two characters in front ofhim. But then, within the hour, 
‘ L * ’ ” ’ ’ nn ter knew that once he was clear of England he would be safe. 

.. >m for the two ofyou, but there won’t be any space 


ites. He counted out the notes, then 


left for your kits!’ 

Kew’s lips parted in a quiet smile. 

“We haven’t any kit” he said in his harsh voice. “We are travelling as we are!’ 

He had unfolded the package and drew out a heap of gold with several crinkling bankn 
the gold, placing the sovereigns in heaps of ten on top of the notes, which he pushed for 
“There you are;’ he said, “one hundred pounds. That settles it!’ 

The captains’s fingers closed over the little piles of gold and notes, and Kew knew that he had succeeded in gaining his point. 
He removed his heavy coat, revealing the fact that he was dressed in a suit of good blue serge with clean collar and shirt, and 
ent that both he and Carlac had made a swift change in their wardrobe. There was nothing of the down-at- 

i obvious value of the article seemed to impress Captain Turner. 

ail at twelve I believe?” said Kew. 

■ slipped away from the porthole, and from a safe hiding-place behind one of the boats, he watched until the steward 
■ed the cabin and emerged again, followed by Carlac and Kew. 


contentedly at a cigarette, while Kew, perched like a b 
Hector drew back, a grim ex pression on his young face. 

“You’ve managed to do the trick after all” he thought. “By Jove, what am I going to do now?” 

It was rather a difficult position for the youngster to find himself in. Sexton Blake had asked him to keep a look out for the 


:n they go on shore, wherever it may be, I can follow. It wori 
was certainly the best thing he could have done, under the circumstances, and he slipp< 
n into the galleyway in which the chief engineer’s cabin was situated, 
s entered the cabin to find old Thomson seated at the little table with a big tumbler c 
lallo, you young scamp! Where’ve you been?” the chief engineer broke out. 


Thom 


everything, sir” he said, “and I wasn’t quite su 


: whether you wanted me to stay on or not!’ 

‘Ye’ve put everything in ship-shape order. But what do ye me 


“Yes, you’re quite right 
me not wanting ye?” 

Well, sir, I thought the other lad might have turned up!’ 

"He did, dang him, but I sent him aboot his business!” the chief engineer barked out. “Ye’ll do for me all right, 
as I’ve finished this tumbler I’ll take ye along and sign ye on!’ 

“ But ye can’t knock about the ship in togs like those” he went on. “I’ll shoti 


) re-room, filled with 














Mebbe I’ll find ye a job down there!’ 

Hector would rather have remained on deck, but he re 
Thomson swung along the galley, and Hector made a swift change of ganm 
into the blue dungarees. 

“I wonder what Ruth would say if she saw me now! he thought, glancing down at the oil-stained, ragged suit. 

' his way down the steel ladder into the bowels ofthe vessel, and Thomson beckoned to him. T1 

nd also a huge oil-can. He had evidently been giving the last finishing touches to his beloved i 


“Everything’s tight and trir . 
these long pistons will begin to rise an’ fell and they won’t stop again, mind ye, until we are 
take hold o’this!” 

He pushed the oil-can into Hector’s hand, and indicated a small steel-runged ladder. 

“Jest ye shin up there and fill up that tap” he said, indicating the oil-gauge. 

Hector was nimble, and he quickly climbed the little ladder and reached out, tilting the oil 
was filled. When he came back to the bridge Thomson gave him an approving nod. 

“That’s good!” he said. “I see ye’ve got a steady hand. Boy, we’ll mak’ an engineer o’ ye yet!” 
All this time Hector was on tenderhooks, for his mind wa; ’ .... 

tin beside his master, and presently the sharp clang i 


other side o’ the world. Here, 



He moved away from the cabin and halted for a moment beside one of the lifeboats, leaning against its side. Five ( 
passed, then presently Hector saw the two figures emerge from the lighted companion-way that led to the salon. 
With a quick movement Hector drew himself up into the lifeboat. He found that the canvas which usually covers thi 

He had recognised the two figures at once, and he waited. He heard their footfalls sound, and to his nostrils there came 1 

Raising himself cautiously. Hector peered over the side of the boat. Kew and Carlac were just turning the corner 
their cabin. He heard the metallic click of the door as it was opened; then suddenly Kew’s harsh voice sounded: 
“Quick! Get hir 


There was a scuffle and i 


swaying out from the cabin doorway to reel across the deck locked in 

at Carlac had wound his arms round the shoulders of the centre man, 
om the grip of the stranger. 

id fro, then went down on the deck in a sprawling heap, 
fthe men as they fought. It seemed to Hector as though the unknown 
c s bulky figure had almost pinned the man to the deck, and yet with a 
had been broken, and the bold-hearted stranger escaped. 

me wedging his knee into the unknowi 

an they fought with seemed to have the strength often. Kew’s arms were plucked away, am 
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monkey-liked professor flung aside, to roll over spluttering and snarling like a wild beast. 

had evaded one wild rush from Car lac, but in doing so he hat 
the lifeboat. 


‘Now, Carlac—quick! We’ve got him !” 

”■' * ~ ' Kew leapt forward, with Carlac by his side. Hector, shifting his positiot 


With; 


the lifeboat, peer 

He was just in the nick of time. He saw the body of the unknown man being pressed slowly over the rails. Carlac, his long 
arms clutching at the man’s throat, was pushing out and out, and finally Kew, raising his clenched fist, struck at the face of 
the man in front of him. 

It was a fiendish blow, and it brought about the collapse of the gallant fighter. Hector heard a muffled groan, then the tense 
body tilted forward and went headlong into the sea. 

Quick as a flash Kew and Carlac turned and darted back to their cabin. Hector, aghast with horror, stumbled across the boat; 
his foot came in contact with the lifebuoy, and a moment later the lad had lifted it and, swinging it c’ ’ ’ ’’ * J 


As he did so his feet slipped, and, un 
the hard deck. His head came in contact witn an iron i 
How long he lay like that he was never able to say, but 
with the lifeboat above him. 

He sat up, pressing his hands to his forehead. There v 
waiting for his reeling brain to clear. 


nt sprawling over the side of the boat to fall with a thud on 
uisness to find himself still alone on the dark deck, 
is a huge lump above his left temple, and for a moment the lad sat, still 


“A twisted wri 


it a quick glance around him. 




the porthole, and peered 
i bandaging his left wrist. The big ex-convict groaned 
Ud have been worth while. 


i nothing, my friend” the harsh voice said; “if you had broken your i 
i tne oest nignt’s work we have ever done, for it has freed us of the man we had most to rear: 
ckling laugh sounded in the cabin—a laugh so cold and callous that it sent a shiver through the listener’s 
“You and I have been in at the death, Carlac;’ said Kew. “Sexton Blake will trouble us no more!’ 

"Sexton Blake!” 

So it was the great detective that had struggled with these two vile ruffians; it was Sexton Blake who had been c 


id. He had remained silent in the lifeboat, watching 


“If I’d only known—if I’d only known!” 

He was still weak from the effects of the heavy fall, and at last he turned and reeled off down the deck, his heart as 1 
res dead! The grey sea 


„ . ver him and it seemed to Hector as though all his effi 

Not more than a second could have elapsed from the time that the detective had been flung into the sea to the period whei 
Hector had flung the lifebuoy out. 

Yet the hope was such a flimsy one that the lad had to dismiss it at last. 

“No; it’s not much good relying on that” he muttered. “I’ve got to see this thing through myself. Those two brutes have woi 
out so far, but I’ll hang on to them to the bitter end!’ 

It was a plucky decision to come to, for Hector MacLeod was well aware ofthe type ofmen he was up against. It spoke volume 
for his splendid courage that he did not falter. 

nm '* ' would follow, and when it came to the final test he would be there to try his youthful strength agains 


or. And, yet the mystery of his being there had a very simple solutioi 

to find Hector MacLeod. 

It was about a quarter to twelve wh. 
young bank clerk had vanished. He \ 


riling them that he was going to the south basin 
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jerked his thumb towards the 
“All right, come on” he said. “We ain’t got much time to waste. I’ve got to get another couple o’ cases o’ whisky for the old 
Blake fell into step by the steward’s side, and presently they cleared the sheds and turned towards a line ofhouses that 


“Oh, I dunno” he returned, “a steward on board a passenger ship gets a lot o’ tips. Besides, our skipper’s gone an’ tur 
the Anastor into a bloomin’ passenger vessel—goodness knows why!’ 

“Carrying passengers are you?” 

“Yus; two came on board about half an hour ago, and between you and’ me, mate, I don’t like the looks of’em!’ 


“Yus; sneaked on board they did. But I guess they’ve squared the skipper all right, so it ain’t got nothin’ to do wi’ me!’ 

“Why ye never saw such a funny lookin’ couple in ye’re life” said the steward. “One of’em is a great hulking feller, looks as 
strong as a bull, while the other is a little monkey of a man!’ 

Crude though the descriptions were, they fitted the personalities of Carlac and Kew exactly, and Blake felt a quick thrill of 
contentment run through him. 

His reasoning had not been at fault. There was no doubt but what Kew and Carlac were escaping from Grangepool by making 
use of the Anastor. 

“I expea the whisky is really for them” the steward went on, as he came to a halt outside one of the dark houses in the row. 
“Jest wait for me her - T ’• ’ 

He knocked on the 
Blake, then the return journey began. 

Blake put a few questions to the man, and soon discovered where Carlac and Kew had taken up their quarters. 

They reached the Anastor and mounted the gangway, the steward leading the way across the deck and down the companio: 


as they entered the saloon, “I’ll look after it no 1 


duced a shilling which he put 


crossing to the gang-way, Blake moved along the deck past the skippers quarters, and finally found himself do; 
in which Kew and Carlac had taken up their abode. 

Blake looked around him and saw the lifeboat, the very same one in which Heaor had later on found shelter. A swift leap 
saw the detective over the boat’s side, and he made himself comfortable between the wide thwarts. 

” ' " "" ’ ' on to the quay a little 


was moved from the Anastor, while the cables that had bound it to the quay we 
lunded, Blake heard a click! and a moment later, two figures emerged from the aft cabin. As 


For the first figure was that ofKew, and behind him came the massive-shouldered Carlac They stepped acn 

quite close to the boat in which Blake had hidden himself. They reached the: ' ’ ’ ’ -• • 

of the Anastor sagged out from the quay. 

The beat of the propeller sounded, and the vessel began to move away into 
For the best part ofhalf an hour Blake crouched in his hiding-place, then sot 
in the end cabin, came up to where Kew and Carlac were standing. 

“Supper’s ready, gentlemen” said the steward’s voice, “the skipper would like you to j 
Carlac grunted in ack ' ' ‘ ~ ' • • ■ — 












tch, and a little white bulb oflight flashed out. There was a heap ofclothes 
s, and Blake, going to up to it, began to examine the pile. 

ts, one of them evidently belonging to Kew, while the other was Carlac’s property. Presently, the long frock 
orn came between Blake’s fingers, and in the deep breast-pocket Blake’s hand came in contact with a bulky 


tat that Kew had i 


Dropping the garment on to the floor, Blake seated himself on the side of one ofthe bunks, and, fixing the electric torch so 
that its light fell on the book, he began to turn the pages. 

Suddenly his eyes gleamed, and his head fell forward. It was an address that had caught his eye: Mr. James Phillips, the 
Grangepool and District Bank, Grangepool. Beneath it were a number of other entries, and Blake read them swiftly. 
“Joseph Smith, alias Nat Marie, one time captain of the Seafoam” 


Kew, ah 




Iden in Eskimo hut, Salcoth Island!’ 


:onceming the strange story that the 
ties Phillips signed receipt 


lotebook from his pocket, folded the precious slips and placed them ins 

i in the doorway had caught sight of 


llic click! and the door of the 

rift as a flash, the detective had extinguished the torch, but the keen eyes of 
trong, clean-shaven face in the glow of the little bulb, 
nuttered word sounded, then Carlac, with a spring, had reached his man, 
hrough the door of the cabin, to stagger across the deck, with Carlac and Kew clinging to him. 
iere is no need to repeat the scene of the deadly struggle. Blake put up a splendid fight, but the odds were against him, and, 
t, the end came. Kew’s vicious blows brought Blake’s tough resistance to a close, and the detective went down into the deep 


He knew the the suction of the water would drag him towards the keen blades of the propeller, ai 
nendous force that he fought. 

ent down and down, striking out madly, powerfully, until at last there came to his ears the churn 


ig beat of the propeller 


, like a cork, then to his ears there came a feint splash. 

, and peered through the darkness. He saw the broad hull of the Anastor va 
p were sending little shafts of yellow gold over the troubled surface. 


ping for breath. He was tossed hither 


sight of a white gleam in the beams oflight, and he struck 

dived to come up in the wide circle of the life-saving buoy. 

By this time the Anastor had vanished into the darkness, and Blake 
in the buoyant circle, his hands outstretched on either side of him. 


id edge of the lifebuoy, and, with a gs 


ten afloat, and Blake rode high in t 


ter. A feeling of thankfulness 


must be it. No doubt the lad i 
If his cone 
board the An 


possible it could have been young MacLeod?” he went on, his quick wit leaping to the truth at once. “1 
*■' *“ **■ ‘ ’" J! — *■' rnd in all probability he witnessed our struggle!’ 

that it meant that Carlac and Kew were not yet safe. Hector MacLeod wa 
: of the lifebuoy told Blake that the lad was quite able to use his wits in momi 


“Good luck to him, anyhow” said Blake. “He certainly did his best for me 


it ing through his body. The sea 


as bitterly cold, and although it wa: 


The struggle which he had gone through had weakened the detective somewhat, and had it not been for the buoyant circle 
around him there is little doubt but what Blake would have paid the penalty of his temerity with his life. 

Through the long hours of darkness he floated, sometimes resting in the buoy, at others swimming inside it. Fatigue began 
to claim him, and he felt the deadly coming of sleep. 
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on him, and he had to fight furiously against its i 


le slowly, revealing a barren sea. The sui 


An hour passed, then another, and Blake began to weaken visibly. Once he almos 
the effort he had to make to reach it again warned him that his strength was fast leav 
Another such slip as that and there was every probability of him not being able tc 


res breaking over the half-submerged roc 
rength. Nearer and nearer he drew, until at 


He began to swim towards it, putting out all his stn 

He saw now that there was another rock some twenty yards ahead. It was higher out o 
broke over it, Blake saw that the surface appeared always above the sea. 

“I suppose I must try” the wearied man told himself. “Twenty yards isn’t much, but 
He set his teeth hard, and drew a deep breath. He knew that the lifebuoy, although it s 


en, taking his chance, Blake struck off from the submerged reef, heading for the more solid rock in front. 

The memory of that swim was never to leave him. Twice he went under the surface, and only his indomitable courage, his 
immense determination, brought him above the sea again. He was at the end of his strength when his fingers clawed feebly 
at the wet rock, and he had to cling there for long moment before he found sufficient strength to drag himself up slowly, laboriously, 
to the weed-covered ledge. 

He had to lie flat on his face in the weeds for a while until his strength returned, then he sat up and looked around him. The 

the weed and foil for a moment on the ledge. 

In stormy weather there could be little doubt but what this perch would be absolutely covered with sea and foam, and it was 
only the fact that it was a calm sea that made it secure. 

Right through the long hours of the day Blake remained on the little platform of rocks; then at last, in the waning light, came 


r as though it would pass him. 


:rn and sculling with vigorous strokes. 


little sitting-room of the Railways Hotel, and 
The door was opened, and a burly man in b 
A shriek of joy broke from Ruth’s lips, ar 
“Mr. Blake—Mr. Blake!” she criei * 

“All right, missy” a deep voice sai 

* ’ ’’ ' ’his burly companion helped him i 


d a knock sound on the door of the 
lanbythearm. 




_ , _ hich was redolent of the unmistakable ot 

offish. 

“How is-is Tinker?” Blake asked. 

Ruth dropped on her knee by his side with a little smothered sob. 

The deep-chested man who had accompanied Blake turned to the girl and laughed. 

“He's all right, miss” said Ben Wade, in his booming voice. “The sea don’t make no difference 
run along and get something hot—beef-tea, if you like, or a tot o’ rum with sugar an’ hot water. Tha 
been fighting with Davy Jones!’ 

Ben Wade had been lounging on the quayside when the fishing-smack had arrived, and the old fellow had recognised Blake 
at once as he was being helped ashore. The kindly fishermen had done their best for the detective, taking offhis sodden garments 

Exhausted though he had been, Blake had remembered about the notebook, and he had insisted on the sodden case being 
When Ruth slipped away, at Ben’s suggestion, Blake drew the 






bis pocket and examined it carefully. Thanks 
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>it o’ food;’said Ben. Nor would 


slips that had come so near to costing him his lil 

“I am glad it was you who met me, Ben” Blal 

“There ain’t goingto be anything interest me until you’ve had something hot to drink an’ 
he listen to a word until Ruth had returned with a steaming bowl of beef-tea. 

Blake had almost finished the strengthening food when Tinker burst into the room. The 
for his beloved master, and the way in which the young detective ran across the floor and ca 
red lips quiver with s] 

“Oh, guv’nor—guv 

Blake’s wonderful vitality was alread 
one as he patted the youngster on the 

“That’s all right, old chap!’ he said. “I have had a close shave; but—well, it isn’t the first time!’ 

He introduced Ben to Tinker, then motioned him to be seated. 

“I might as well tell you what has happened” he began. And they listened, spellbound, to his stirring narrative. 

Dismissing Ruth on a small errand, Blake nodded to Wide. 

“I didn’t want Miss Phillips to hear the rest of the story” he went on; “but it concerns you, Ben!’ 

“What’s it got to do wi’ me?” the old sailor asked. 

“ T ' ws ofyour old skipper—Nat Marie” said the detective quietly. “You told me once that you would like to meet 1 

" ‘ ’ ’-’ ‘ ' ' T - w • has paid the penalty that all criminals do, sooner or la 

as he shook his he 


all right!’ Tinker broke out—‘everything fits in. Kew was looking after Marie in the hospital at Laidstone, and 
ve told him his life story!’ 
d to the last entry on the slips of paper, 
lical scheme!’ he said. “Kew has altered Carlac’s fi 


Blake leaned forward. 

“He has gone to Salcoth Island!’ he said. “There is no doubt about that 
hidden in a hut on the south beach!’ 

“Yes, yes; I know it. I know the very hut!’ Ben Wade broke out. 

“Phillips has had a good start!’ Blake went on, “but Kew and Carlac ai 
Salcoth Island first, and gaining possession of the deposit note and papers 
as I do. I 

He dropped back in his chair, and turned his eyes towards Ben Wade. 

“That means that there is a job for all of us!’ said Blake, “and you will have to help, Ben!’ 
“I’m ready to do anything!’ said the old tar. “What do you want me to do?” 

The old salt leapt to 1 


The papers of the Seafoam and the deposit note are 
. If Phillips succeeds in getting to 


“It’ll be ’Frisco first!’ said Blake. “V 
York, then across America by rail. By the ti 
“By jiminy, that’s the ticket, guv’nor!’ T 
There was a footfell at the door, and Rutl 
“What is the ticket?” she asked. 


we ought to be there waiting for it! 


“Come along, you must tell me!’ the girl cried. “I know you have been planni 
Ben Wade stretched out a thick hand and picked up the two slips of ] 
but it proved that the old fellow’s heart was in the right place. 

The old salt did not want the daughter of James Phillips to know 
Ruth came towards the trio, a little flush on her beautiful face. 

“It’s not fair” she broke out. “You are hiding something from me, and I think you are 


“Oh, we 


au, Miss Ruth!’ Tinker put in, “only we have just decided to go on! 


“Then I’ll come too!’ Ruth Phillips cried. 

She saw the look of blank amazement cross the features of her companions, and she laughed aloud. 
“Oh, I know—I know!’ she said. “You think that a woman is no good, that I shall get in the way. But you are 
and healthy. Beside, I have as much rights to as—as any of you!’ 
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“What about Hector?” he went on. “You say that you think he is on board the Ana 
“Yes I do believe he is on board;’ said Blake. 

“then if you don’t let me go with you to ’Frisco, I shall go by myself’ 

She ran forward and perched herself on the arm of Blake’s chair, putting her warm young hand ( 


idling voice, “you wouldn’t be 


: is bound for San Francisco?” 


me behind when everybody 


shoulder now, and she pressed her cheek against that of the detective. 

“You wouldn’t be unkind, Mr. Blake?” she cooed. 

Blake laughed. 

“I am afraid you are a little witch, Miss Ruth” he said; “but, well—perhaps you are right!’ 
“Then you will really take me with you?” the girl broke out. 

“We are going on a long and very hazardous journey;’ Blake sail 


:h’s beautiful head was close to E 


“I do insist;’ Ruth cried. “I should die if you we 


ive me behind. I should do nothing else but think, think, think all 


Ben Wade brought his fist down on the table with a crash. 

“She’s quite right, Mr. Blake;’ the old tar said. “Let her come. Bless her heart, she’ll cheer us up!’ 

And thus it was arranged that these people who had been thrown into each other’s society in such a curious way, should travel 

On the following day Blake had cast aside all traces ofhis grim experience. He visited Sir Donald and had a short interview 
with the baronet, then sat down and wrote a long report to Major Crofton at Laidstone Prison. 

“I am following your men” the letter ran. “It is going to take me to the other side of the world, but I am on their track, and 
I think you will have news of them before very long!’ 

Blake had left the securing of the berths to Tinker, and the youngster managed to fix up everything by Friday. And so, on 
the Saturday morning when the Mauritania sailed from Liverpool, Ruth Phillips, Sexton Blake, Tinker, and Ben Wide were 
among her many passengers. 

also safely accomplished. 

It was Ben Wade who took charge of the party at ’Frisco, for the old fellow knew the city from end to end. He took them to 
a quiet hotel on the heights, from where thty had a fine view of the bay and the vast shipping, and there they settled down to 
wait for the arrival of the Anastor. 


CHAPTER 10. 

A Surprise Meeting. 


the city ofthe “Golden Horn’ ’ of its s 


, . ar, is the haunt of the unsavoury criminal class. 

Yet, outwardly, the streets seem to be respectable enough. They are fairly wi< , , 

and laundries that one pass do not seem to differ in any great detail from others of their type. 
But the police, and more particularly the sailors who come and go, know v~" -' 


• of life that is hidden behind the 

it of one ofthe wider thoroughfares and made their way 
*- J “ --ien was more marked than ever. 


he stopped outside a restaurant, above the door of which hung a si_ 

“This is the place;’ he said; “come along!’ 

They passed through the doorway to find themselves in a long room arranged in a number of alcoves, each w 
a couple of chairs. 

A few moments after they had entered the restaurant, the door opened again and another figure appeared, a y 


The Anastor had had a rough passage, and had only reached port on the previous evening. Hector Macleod had not neglected 


Kew and Carlac had appeared, and a few moments later the boat, under that charge of the third mate, set off shorewards. When 
they touched at the quay it wa TT - L *-’ ~ j « «•- J --- 


/as first ashore, and when Kew and Carlac went off together, the lad, watching 
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his opportunity, slipped away from the quay and followed them. 

They had gone to a hotel quite close to the docks and had spent the night and the greater pan of the following day there, then 
at dusk they had set off for Chinatown, and Hector, still sticking to his task, had dogged their steps. 

He was rather at a loss as to what to do, but he knew that it was absolutely essential for him to watch these two men as long 
as possible. He was alone and friendless in a strange land, and he realised the magnitude of his task. 

The young bank clerk had very little money in his possession, certainly not enough to pay for a cable to England. Hi 
notbeenabletomakeaconfidantofanyoneonboardtheAnastor,andhewaswer “ 


i for the lad’s pluck that he still stuck to his guns, hanging on 


The bill of fere was printed in English i 
There were only a few diners in the n 


: in for his order. 

_ _ cup of coffee and roll and butter. 

staurant, most of them of the sailor type, with here and there a Chinaman. 

He was seated close to the opening of the alcove, and presently he saw the Chinese waiter emerge from the one that Kew and 
arlac had entered, with an envelope in his hand. The waiter went up to the counter on the left, exchanged a word with the 
sated figure there, evidently the proprietor, then a moment later he went out through the door into the street. 

A half hour passed before the door opened again, and when it did so the waiter appeared, accompanied by another individual. 



and pressed himself flat against the wall. 
“Tap! tap-tap!” 

It was the crook who rapped on the door, c 
and the door opened cautious’” 
that came round the edge of tl 
“Alright, Tao. We have c 


ie long and two short taps. There wa 


he lad told himself, slipping down an< 
to a fight, well, by jingo! it’ll be a good ’un!’ 

TT ’’ ’ )ss the dirty street, and, after drawing one dei 


en. To Hector’s ears the 


i, assuming a half drawl. 


the Chinaman. 
“Me forget!’ 
Hector laughed. 
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The door was opened a little further, and Hector entered. He hvard Tao’s sh 
thedoorto,andboltingit. Then a lean, clawlike hand fell ovt 
“Come this way!’ 

The attendant drew him forward down a dark, evil-smelling pass 


jver it. In the bunk nearest 
of a man lying prone on the cushions insic 
The man’s head was back, and one arm 

a bowl. Hector watched for a moment, an< 


round. Tao was at his elbow once more. 
“You likee somet’ing to drink first?” 
The atmosphere of the place almost stil 


is lying listlessly over the edge of the bunk, the fingers crooked, 
tere one ofthe lamps was hanging, a group of squatting men were gal 
aw one of the men lift the bowl and begin to fill it with various col< 
e youngster had never seen it before. Presently a touch on the arm m; 


Tao turned to the left and drew aside a ct 
himself on the edge of the bunk, while 
There had been no sign ofKew or C 


ras close to the end of the saloon, and Hector seated 


the young bank clerk thought. “I might as well have a look!’ 

' lg it aside. There was narrow passage, and beyond it a 


He found himselflooking into a smaller chamber in which there 
a broad-shouldered, black-bearded man lying. Carlac was leaning 
man’s head, shaking the shoulders and trying to rouse him. Kew si 
' ’ ny good” said the crook. “You’ll have t< ' '' 


ere only a couple ofbunks. In the bunk on the left he saw 


The Yankee grinned. 

“You don’t know old SamJ’he said. “He 
and he will be there to time. Perhaps a bit 5 
He looked down at the black-bearded man with a 
“It’s the ‘smoke’ that’s done itj’ he went on. “He’d 
But you say you want to get to Salcoth Island, and t 
.dark passage drank i 


: the toughest thing in the world. He to 
an’ mebbe feelin’ liverish, but that wi: 


st, too, ifit hadn’t been for the dc 


as that Carlac had soi 


n savoury quarter. They wei 


he saw the figure of the Mongolian, 
went the bottle and glass, and the man leapt forward. 

Hector made a quick effort to evade the clutching fingers, but they closed round his t 
The lad heard Carlac’s quick shout of alarm, the 


i he caught sight of the young sailor in the passage dowi 


th one twist of his hand, drew the lad’s ai 
inal lifted him to his feet and jerked him i 
lis?” the American cried, as he leapt to Carla 


in front ofHector. The vulture 
ice of the young clerk. Then, wii 


lim up, and he went sprawling on his face. 
> he withdrew it a powerful grip closed round his wrist and tightened 

i up into a lock and, winding his oth 
:o the middle of the room. 

‘Is he a’tec?” 
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Again he peered into the young, tarn 
“Ah!” The thin lips were rubbed toge 

went on. “Come, my young friend, your memory is not so snort as an tnat, 11 
acquaintance in the house of our dear friend Mr. Phillips, of Grangepool!” 

! By heavens, is that true?” 

stared as the defiant young face, then gave vent to a great oath. 

‘You are right, Kew” he broke out. “I remember the face now” 

Kew’s baleful eyes had never moved themselves from those of the plucky youngster in front of him. 


rom Grangepool! This 

He stepped forward and bent his head until it was within an inch of Hector’s face. 

“What’s you game?” he hissed. “You have been following us. Why?” 

“That’s my business” the plucky youngster returned, “and if you want to find out yc 
It was three to one, and he knew that he was absolutely helpless in his enemies hands. But his eyes aia no 
and he faced the rage of Kew’s countenance smilingly. 

“I know a great deal about you" the lad went on, “and I know that the police are after you both!’ 
“Gee! You’re a clucked ’un!” the Yankee crook broke out; but I guess you’ve signed your death wa 
settled Hector MacLeod’s fete. 


is a signal th 
on the lad. Hect< 


“Quick! Collar the cub!” Kew sns 


: and picked it t 
Unequal though the struggle was. Hector 
sea voyage had served to toughen his muscles. Carlac, powerful though he ’ 
Again and again Hector wriggled out of the str 


ense weight sent the youngster offhis feet. They crashed to the floor together, 
he room, and caught sight of a pewter candlestick standing on a table close to 
then darted to where Carlac and Hector were locked in each other’s arms. 


i to his back. Hector 


as, found it impossible to pin the lad down. 
)lled over and over together on the dirty floor of 
me room. Kew, leaping here and there for all the world like a grotesque bird, was snarling out commands to his big confederate. 

candlestick, was waiting for an opportunity to strike. 

It came at last from the result of another fierce effort on Hector’s part, which saw Carlac rolled ov 
flung himself on to the broad chest of his antagonist, and drove his fist hard into the heavy face. 

But in doing so he had to raise himself slightly, and this was Kew’s opportunity. A couple of quick paces saw the shrivelled 

It landed full on Hector’s head, and, without a groan, the lad collapsed, felling in a loose heap over the gasping body of his 
“Quick! Come along; bind him up!” 

Kew leapt towards the bunk, and dragging the thin coverlet from the recumbent figure of Captain Baydoe, he tore it into strips, 
then he and Carlac pinioned Hector’s arms and legs, finally stuffing a corner of the material between the lips of the lad. 

By this time the Yankee crook was seated up against the wall, holding his reeling head. Tap, the Mongolian, had a glass of 
whisky in his hand, and the crook, reaching out for it, allowed the fiery stuff to run down his throat. 

“Gee! That was some fight!” the lean man said, drawing himselfto his feet with a grunt. “That cub made a mighty big effort 

“Oh, we’ve settled him;’ said Kew. “The point is now, how are we to get rid of him?” 

They exchanged glances, then the Yankee turned and nodded to the Chinaman. 

""" . * 't. , ... id. “Take him away!” 
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The clang of a door followed, and few moments later everything was quiet again. 

“Is he quite safe?” said Kew. “If I thought there was any risk I’d make it doubly sure!’ 

t anything to fear” the Yankee returned. “By to-morrow night the harbour police will have found your y 
--t. —^ a bl e to recognise him!’ 


“There’s only one thing you have got to be skeered ab< 
You see this den is pretty well known, and if anyone founc 
“I don’t think there is any fear of that” said Kew. “He was 
ashore yesterday!’ 


st night at the hotel” the wizened professor put in, “but you would not believe 


“He must have been working with Blake” he said. “There can be no doubt that!’ 

“It doesn’t matter much who he was working with” Carlac returned. “I think we can trust to Ts 
They went across to the bunk, and this time Kew took charge of the operations of restoring the o 
At the end of half an hour the black-bearded figure did recover sufficiently to rise to its feet. 

The eyes were still half-hazed and heavy with the tope, and the breath was coming and going in: 

“Do you know where his vessel is?” Kew asked, tinning to the American crook. 

“Oh, yes!” the man returned. 

“Then we will get him down there. Once he gets into the clearer atmosphere he will come round quicker!’ 

They found Captain Baydoe’s clothes lying in an orderly heap at the foot ofthe bunk, and they dressed the man. Tao came 
i : -*--him, the party made their way along the narrow passage, through the big saloon and 


tering gasps. 


Then the heavy door wa 


on through the labyrinth of 


rook had taken his 


as closed, and Kew hurried off after his companions. 

L-ariac and tne YanKee crook, with the tottering figure of Captain Baydoe between them, v 
dirty alleys until at last they came across a crawling cab, into which the drugged skipper wa: 

It was the Yankee who took charge of the party then, and an hour later Kew and Carlac fou 
cabin on board the Paul S. Modie. 

The drive had revived the skipper to a certain extent, and he was able to listen to the plan. The Yankee cro 
departure now, and it was Kew who made his terms with the sealer. 

“Want to get to Salcoth Island, do yer?” said the captain, in a slow, drawling voice. “Yes, I know it well, but it’s gettin’ dumed 
risky round there now! There’s alius a few Russian gunboats knockin’ about, and we’ve been warned off the place!’ 

“I’d make it worth your while” said Kew. 

sterofthe PaulS. Modie. 
h, Salcoth Island. You need not come ashore 
if you like, and as soon as we arrive there you 


Kew and Carlac exchanged a whisper together, then the fbrmi 
“I’ll give you five hundred pounds to land myself and friend at 
with us, but you will remain until we return. You can take us bad 
will receive your m 


“Two thousand five hundred dollars!” 

Captain Baydoe’s drug-laden eyes raised themselves and stared at Kew. 
“That’s a lot o’ money for a pleasure trip. Wot’s in the wind?” 

“That’s our business!” said the professor curtly. “The 

“If I am going to Salcoth Island, 1 1 . 

the seals. I’ll carry you there all right, but you will have to give me 
Kew and Carlac argued with the skipper,. 


“You give 


!’ said the skipper. “It’ll just be about the right time for 
lay among ’em. If that suits you, then I’m game!’ 
the old fellow stuck to his guns. Salcoith Island was a risk in any case, and the 
is toll of the seals. 

)bstinate skipper went on. “Whatever business you have got to do must take you about that 


“All right. We agree to that” Kew said at last; and so the bargain was made. 

When they had shaken hands on the compact, Kew arose to his feet. 

“But you will have to sail at once” he added. “San Francisco is dangerous, so far as we are concemec 
“I can sail as quick as you like” came the reply. “I’ve got everything ready, and I meant to go to-morr 

He was as good as his word, for as the grey dawn broke over the vast harbour the Paul S. Modie put ou 
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Kew and Carlac were seated in the bow ofthe taut little vessel watching the panorama of Frisco as it &ded away behind them. 

"I think we have got through the worst part of it now” Carlac said presently. “First Blake and then that young cub have 
gone under. I don’t think that there is anyone else to fear!’ 

Kew’s face was expressionless. 

“There’s one man ahead;’ he said—‘James Phillips. He’s bound to turn up sooner or later, and I think we shall find him at 
the island!’ 

Carlac laughed. 

“We can handle him all right;’ he returned. “There is only one man I ever did fear, and that was Sexton Blake. But he’s gone, 
and, by Heavens, Kew, you and I will set a new pace in this humdrum world when we get back to civilisation again!” 

There was a long silence, the monkey figure of Kew did not move; but at last his head was turned towards his companion. 

“You think Blake has gone, then?” 

“Why not?” Carlac broke out. “What could have saved him?” 

Kew stretched out his lean arm. 

“Fate; ’ he returned. “It appears to me that you have never calculated with that indefinite article. I tell you, Carlac, neither 
you nor I can ever get the better of Blake!” 

“I doubt it. There is a quaint Providence that looks after a man ofhis type. He is on the right side of the law, and we are on 
the wrong. Somehow or other the right side has always Providence with it!’ 

He laughed sharply. 

“I know that we are going to win in this case” he continued, “because we have a weak man in the person of James Phillips 
to deal with now. There is nothing to prevent us from getting hold of the deposit note, and with that we can force Phillips to 
pay up. But the future is not so easy, for sooner or later you and I will fall foul of Sexton Blake, and-” 

He snapped his fingers. 

“I can see Major Crofton’s welcome waiting for us at Laidstone Prison” he ended. 

Carlac leapt to he feet with an oath. 

“Confound you for a croaker!” he broke out. “What’s the matter with you? There’s going to be no more prison for me, I’ve 
had enough of it. If Blake and I get to face again, I tell you one of us will go under for good!” 

His massive features twisted, and his powerful fists clenched. 

“If I go into prison again” said Count Ivor Carlac, “it will be feet first!” 

“That’s very likely;’ returned Professor Kew. 


CHAPTER 11. 


“I am yours to command, Mr. Blake;’ said Lieutenant MacCradel. “I have heard a lot about you, and I am very pleased indeed 

seated in the austerely-furnished room of the lieutenant of police. The San Franciscan police is perhaps one ofthe 
■ J *" J ““ “ “*■- 1J--J w ——is head ofthe detective force. 

s still smouldering in the ash-tray. 

MacCradel slipped his hand into his pocket and produced a well-filled cigar-case. 

“Have a smoke?” he said, holding the case out to Blake. 


“It is business” Blake returned. “I have had a long hunt, 
“What’s the trouble?” MacCradel asked. 

“The Anastor came in 
“there is a young lady wit 


• ’ Frisco four or five days ago. We wei 

:rday;’ said MacCradel. 

:tumed. “But we were not here at the time. As a matter of fact” t' 

: party, and several days ago we heard the the Anastor had had to p 


engine 


ver been in America before, we thought it a good opportunity of seei 


and as the young lady who is accompai 
the Yosemite Valley” 

“I don’t blame you” said MacCradel. “it’s one of the show places in the world!’ 

“Oh, yes, we thoroughly enjoyed it!” Blake returned; “but on coming back to ’Frisco last night I discovered that the Anastor 
had beaten us by twenty-four hours!’ 

Blake leaned back in his chair. 

a youngster on the vessel who was working for me!’ 

“What’s happened to him?” 
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“I went down to the Anastor last night and I tackled the skipper” said Blake, a quiet smile crossing his lips at the memory 
MacCradel, looking at the steel-blue eyes in front of him, nodded his head. 

“Yes, I guess you’re right, Mr. Blake” he said. “I don’t think there are many men who could stand out against those eyes of 

1 up to the fact that he had taken two 
* 5 cabin-boy. From the description 
i missing from my group. His name is Hector MacLeod!’ 


that he gave me of the boy I am convinced that it is the youngsti 
“Oh, I have not been idle” said Blake, drawing out a notebook from his pocket. “I succeeded in finding the hotel: 

. --heyi e ft t h ere • " ....... -• . . ... 


remembered that a young sailor who had also put up at the hotel followed them 
“Any idea where they went?” 

“No. But after a long search I did discover something concerning them!’ 
Blake glanced at his book again. 

“There was a sealing vessel called the Paul S. Modie that was due to sail to-day; 
“Yes!’ 

“The skipper—Captain Baydoe—was brought down t 
descriptions of the men I am after. They all went on boan 
A genuine look of admiration came into MacCradel’s e; 

“Say, have you found all that out single-handed, and in 


)n; “but I find it sailed last night!’ 


“It’s very little;’ he said, “but it satisfied me on one point. I know where the men are 
is the whereabouts of the young sailor!’ 

MacCradel thrust the black cheroot into his mouth and rolled it between his lips. 
“You’ve done a heap, Mr. Blake}’ he said. “Believe me, ’Frisco is just about the wors 


“Yes; he’s a dope fiend!’ 

“Mind you, Captain Baydoe ain’t abad sort at all, but he’s absolutely under the influence of opium. He’s gon 
or two fortunes in his time, and he spends every cent of his money in Chinatown!’ 

“The man who saw the skipper go on board told me that he was pretty tottery” said Blake; “but I took it to me 

“Oh no, Skipper Baydoe doesn’t drink. He must have been under the influence of the drug. 

MacCradel leaned back in his chair and put his feet up on the desk. He was silent for a moment. B 
was studying out the various points of the case. 

The Paul S. Modie was not due to sail until noon to-day;’ said MacCradel at last, “and knowing Captain Baydoe as I do, I 
can’t understand how they managed to get him on board by twelve o’clock last night. It would be his last opportunity of drugging 
himself with that rotten stuff, and you can bet your boots that he would go in for an extra dose and wait in the opium den until 
the very last minute!’ 

“I see your point” said Blake. ‘You mean that those two men went to find him and roused him out of his sleep?” 

“An opium smoker wants some rousing” MacCradel returned. 

Blake nodded his head. 

“One of the men is the cleverest chemist in the world” Blake said.; “If anyone could rouse Captain Baydoe, that man was 

Well, I’ll grant you that point;’ said MacCradel. “And now we are getting nearer to the root of the affair. Just wait a minute!’ 

He touched a bell, and presently a clerk entered. 

“I want to see Detective O’Donnel” said the lieutenant of police. Tvo or three minutes later a heavily-built man strode into 
the office. He looked as though he were a sailor, with his rough, hairy hands and little black moustache. 

“O’Donnel, this is Mr. Sexton Blake” said MacCradel, introducing the detective. “You’ve heard of him, I should think?” 

O’Donnel and Blake shook hands. 

“Yes, we have all heard of Mr. Blake” he returned. “Proud to meet you, sir!’ 

MacCradel leaned forward. 

“ V5fe want to find out where Captain Baydoe had his usual dose of dope last night, O’Donnel;’ he went on. “Can you help us?” 

“Sure! I saw him about five o’clock. He turned down into the Yokomar Street, and that, of course, meant Tao’s” 

“Tao still in the business?” 

“Yes. We have never troubled to run him yet, but we know his game all right!’ 

MacCradel turned to Blake. 

“If the men you are after followed Captain Baydoe they must have gone to Tao’s den, and ifyour assistant wai 
there is no doubt but what he went after them there. It strikes me that it would pay you to p - n,TX ‘ 







were driven through ’Frisco into the grimy, cm 
O’Donnel dismissed the taxi and they continued the journey on foot. B1 
shuffling past would turn as pair of almond eyes towards the black-bearded man and give a furtive salute. 

O’Donnel, however never acknowledged any of these greetings; but at last he turned to Blake with a grin. 

“They know me, these yellow devils}’ he said. “There’s not a man among ’em who wouldn’t like to drive a knife into me 


an alley, then, halfway do 


d. “There’s nc 
m it, swung sharply to his left and darted int 


at the counter, pressed on right through the laundry and into a chamber behind 
a shuffling forward. 

“Please to see you, Mister O’Donnel}’ a a 
“Yes!’ 

The old Chinaman—he must have been eigl 


a laundry, followed by Blake. The 


nd himself in a little lighted chamber, and he noted that O’Donnel had already removed his coat an< 
got to dress up for this, Mr. Blake}’ said the ’Frisco detective. “We are going into rather rummy quarters, and a dark 
i pigtail may help us through!’ 

/idem that O’ Donnel had used this place before. The old Chinaman fished out a couple ofdark robes and wide, native 
ed beneath it, O’Donnel wrapped a shawl round 


so that his bearded chin was completely hidden, 
as supplied with a wig and pigtail, and O’Donnel grinned at his companion when the transforms 
.. tu’ve been at this game before!’ 


again. There was a click, and a shaft of light shot out from a powerful electric-lamp that O’Donnel was carrying. 

“We have got about a hundred yards to go}’ he said. “Tao’s den is at the end of the street. But we could never have got int 
‘ '"we had kept above the ground. You had better be careful; you’ll find it rather tricky going!’ 


ow his way about, foi 


:r twenty minutes Blake followed his guide, and at last, O’Donnel came to a halt. 

t understand it}’ said O’Donnel. “This sewer is a flush one, and ought to be pretty well filled up!’ 

ned into the darkgap, and Blake .. 

: wide, and there was a narrow ledge only son 

... id Blake had to follow by the same awkwarc_ 

iut of surprise. 

/as standing close behind the detective. O’Donnel’s way up the sewer was barred by what 
, , „ thing closely. “I haven’t been along here for a year or so, but I guess it wasn’t like this when 

“What do you make of it?” 

“Can’t say. But I know that we ought to be immediately below Tao’s place. I guess that this steel plate is blocking up a mighty 
lot o’water!’ 

He turned to Blake and handed him the electric-torch. 

“Just hold on to this for a moment}’ he said. “I’m just going to see if this can be moved!’ 

Blake caught the torch, and O’Donnel dropped into the dry channel of the sewer, bending down and examining the plate. 
There was a projecting flange on it some four or five inches from the bottom, and around this O’Donnel curled his powerful 
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ake saw the stout shoulders of the ’Frisco ’tec twitch and heave, the muscles on his neck swelled and throbbed; then at last 
iteel plate lifted slightly and there came gushing out from beneath a great spout of water. 

came up with such terrific force that it almost swept O’Donnel off his feet. The man lost his balance, and Blake, with a 
k snatch, caught at the detective’s coat, 
vas touch and go with O’Donnel, but Blake’s powerful grip r 

ping for breath, then, wi 


force behind it, and Blake watched it, fascinated. 

“It’ll be all right presently” said O’Donnel; “the water has been heaped up somewhere, but it’ll soon quieten down to the 
proper level, then we’ll be able to move that plate and see more!’ 

But they had to wait for the best part ofhalfan hour before the force ofthe flood died away to a steadier flow. Then Blake and 
his companion dropped into the knee-deep water, and, gripping at the bottom of the steel plate, they tugged together. 

The plate shot upwards, noiselessly, testifying to the feet that the grooves were well made. Soon the plate was breast high and 
another heave saw it up to their shoulders. 

“That’ll do” said O’Donnel, “we can see what’s ahead now!’ 

He had placed the torch on the little ledge of the sewer, and now, reaching out for it, he drew the light forward and ducked 
beneath the steel plate. 

Blake followed and come to a halt with a word of amazement. They were in a square, bricked space, and in the centre of the 
space, sitting on a chair, its hands and feet tied tightly with lengths of cord, was a wet, collapsed figure. 

“Gee! What does this mean?” 

O’Donnel darted forward through the foot of water that was still left, and reached the chair. The head of the figure was resting 
on its breast, and the detective, raising his chin, allowed the light of the electric torch to fell on the white, tense face. 

“By Jove! It—it’s Hector MacLeod!” Blake broke out. 

O’Donnel slipped his hand intr*-* ’ * TT 


. rong fluid to run into tl 

:d the bonds that tied the lad to the heavy chair, and pres< 


He stared about him for a moment, then his eyes fixed th< 
“All right, Hector” said Blake, putting his hand on the la 
A look of terror leapt into MacLeod’s face and he swayed: 
“You—you!” the lad broke out. 


wo figures in front of him and his lips moved. 


“Don’t get skeered, youngster” O’Doi 


t on, “you are all right now, though I dare say gone through a durned 
i issuing from a sewer pipe which was embedded 


The water had now fallen to its ordinary trickle, and Blake s 
in the wall of the opposite side of the chamber. 

“Gee! This is some death trap!” said O’Donnel, with a grim frown. “That sewer pipe should have < 
into the open drain there. It’s a fresh-water sewer that they use for flushing out the big pipes into the mam drain;• 

He looked around the walls, and his lips tightened. 

I guess Tko has got to answer for this” he said. “Running an opium den is bad enough, but I didn’t know he added s 
He looked across at Blake. 

“We’ll get your friend out of this first” he said, “then Lieutenant MacCradel and I can settle what’s to be done!’ 
With the assistance of O’Donnel, Blake was able to get Hector Macleod below the steel plate and out into the side ch 
As soon as they had cleared the plate, O’Donnel turned and forced it down into its position again. 

«t - you d on » t nec d me to tell you why I’ve done that” he said, turning to Blake with a smile. 


on found themselv 
ras able to produ 

“I don’t think you’ll need me any more;’ he said; “besides I a 
:es. This Tao business has got to be put i 


will send for a taxi for you, and you’ll be safe enough!’ 

Blake held out his hand. 

“I’m very much obliged to you, old chap” he said. “You’ve been of great ass 


suit of dry things that fitted Hector feirly well. 

„ j to leave here. I’m going to get on the ’phone to 
>p to, and I want to get on to it at once. Old Lo Chang here 
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ition stands good for 


The rugged hand of O’Donnel closed round Blake’s strong palm. 

“It’s been a pleasure to me to do anything for you, Mr. Blake” the ’Frisc 
you in any part of the world!’ 

Lo Chang sent one of his young laundry-hands in search of a taxi, and presently a vehicle drove up to the door, into which 
Blake and Hector stepped. The lad looked at the detective again. 

“I can hardly believe my eyes, sir” he said. “I was a witness to your struggle on the board the Anastor. I had hidden myself 
in the lifeboat!’ 

“Then it was you?" said Blake. “I thought there must have been some friendly hand behind it!’ 

He stretched out his arm and laid it round Hector’s shoulder. 

“You saved my life, Hector!’ he went on. “That lifebuoy that you threw overboard was found by me, and it kept me afloat!’ 

“TOll, it’s tit for tat, sir!’ Hector returned; “for, by Jove, you saved my life just now, and from a for worse fate than yours!’ 

He shivered at the thought of it, then little by little Blake heard Hector’s story. The lad toldofall that had happened to him, 
right up to when he had been knocked senseless and gagged and bound. 

“I don’t know what happened to me afterwards!’ he went on, “but when I awoke I found myself in that awful place with the 
i.—gjj^|--*'Ti.——-'"-jag- J -*“ *— T *--“ r -aw him open the grating 


what was going to happen until I heard the first swish of water and felt it lapping my feet!’ 

He leaned back in the vehicle and shivered. 

“I shall never forget it” Hector MacLeod resumed; “to feel it creeping up, inch by inch, sitting there, not eve 
The young bank clerk wai 


through which this youngster had gone. 

“Never mind, old man!’ the detective said grimly, “the people who were responsible for your position will have to pay!’ 
“Have you found them?” Hector asked. 

“No; unfortunately they stole a march on me!’ said Blake, “but I know where they are going and I know the vessel they are 
on, and with a little bit of luck we may arrive at the place they are bound for before they do!’ 

He looked at Hector MacLeod for a moment. 

“We have found out several things concerning this affair” he went on, “and you, now, have a larger interest in it!’ 

“What do you mean?” 

“I mean that the man Carlac has made himself out to be a certain Nat Marie-’’ Blake began. 

The lad looked up quickly. 

“Marie, sir, but that’s the name of the man who swindled my father!’ 

“The man Marie is dead!’ Sexton Blake said, “but Carlac is masquerading as him!’ 

He leaned forward and laid a hand on Hector’s shoulder. 


“My duty is to guard James Phillips against these blackmailers!’ Blake said, “but what happens to Phillips afterwards depends 
on you. If the story is true, and Phillips knew who Marie was, then he has been guilty of a crime. It was his duty to notify the 
police that he had recognised Marie, and the money that Marie deposited at the Grangepool and District Bank should have 
been claimed by your father!’ 

“And as my father is dead that money is mine?” 


id. “In many ways Mr. Phillips was good to me, and, besides, I—I love Ruth. 


Blake gripped the lad by the hand. 


me James Phillips has committed 


he has paid for it over and over again, both in c 
“But where is he, sir? Have you any idea!’ 

“I think we will find him!’ said Blake. “We are gradually narrowing down the circle now, and Salcoth Island will prove the 
final phase. To my mind there is no doubt whatever but what Phillips set off to try to get to Salcoth Island and possess himself 

“It’s a curious position!’he we: 

** j ^ - .. .. • ■< • • ere pin-point on the map of 
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CHAPTER 12. 


resting on his knees, his chin on his hai 


s. On his left the 


is a grey desolate spot, and a thin sea mist moving in great swathes, circled now and again around the lonely figure. 
From afar came a curious medley of sound, now and again a sharp clear bark, then a rumbling noise, following by a chorused 
called. Once, as the figure sat there, there came sliding up out of the mist, a wet glistening object. It moved cumbrously, heavily, 
and the man’s dreamy eyes lighted on it. 

upwards. The man could see the lift and foil of the grey whiskers as the beast watched him. 


ice again his brooding fit descended 


on for Salcoth, and the sealer had gone on, leaving James Phillips on the beach with his kit 


He had felt ver 


up the rocky beach on to the higher land beyond. 

He had found a hut out of which a trail of smoke was rising, and presently he had introduced himself to a squat fur-dad figure, 
whose snub nose and pock-marked face was unmistakable. 

The Eskimo had a smattering of English, and in the phlegmatic manner ofhis type had displayed no surprise at seeing this 
solitary Englishman on the island. 

James Phillips had made arrangements with the man to live in the hut, and a space had been provided in one corner for him 
But it soon revealed itself to Phillips that his search was not going to be easy. This hut was on the east beach, and, presently, 

It appeared that eight or nine years before, the seals had, for some unknown reason, completely deserted the south beach and 
had made new breeding quarters on the east side of the island. 

This is by no means a strange happening, for these wonderful animals of the sea have little laws and rennets of their own, 
and their life study is a fascinating one. 

discovered that there had been another hut on the south beach, but it had been demolished years before. 
ier of the hut held up nine fingers to give Phillips an idea of the length of time. It was i 


The south beach was a great stretch ofboulder-clad ground behind two spurs of land. It was the best pan oftwo miles from 
point to point, and day after day Phillips searched up and down the long beach, trying to discover the site of the old hut. 

But as day followed day, despair gradually began to eat into the man’s soul. The place was a wilderness of rocks and boulders, 
and it seemed to him as though he would never find what he was in search of. 

Yet he continued his task with the dull determination ofdespair. As soon as the grey dawn broke he would rouse himself from 
his uncomfortable bed, snatch a hasty meal of such foor as the Eskimo’s slender store could afford him, then with a piece of 
dried meat and a handful ofhard biscuits, together with a bottle full ofwater, the weary man would step out ofthe hut into the 
mists of the island towards the south beach. 

All day long he would keep up his search, halting only for a few moments to make a midday meal. The coming of night would 
find him spent and exhausted, trudging back over the trackless island to the hut. 

It was only after a week of this aimless prowling that he began to continue the search with something like a system. He marked 
off on the rocks the various portions ofhis search so that he could start again on the following morning, and thus, square by 
square, cover the entire stretch of beach. 

He realised now that his search might take him months, for there was very little chance of any indication of the site remaining 
after the long lapse of time. 

Even if part of the building had been left there was little doubt but what the swift growing moss, that covered the rocks on 
the island, would have effectively concealed it. 

Phillips’s only hope lay in his being able to discover what had once been the fireplace, for ashes and burnt wood are the only 
things that res’-"’- J - L 


arch of lichen. 



an dog-tired, began to pace towards the edge of the beach, slipping from rock to rock. 
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ent’s agony, and then—peace!” 

_ _ j and his long fruitless search had gradually sapped him ofhis courage. His body swayed forward, 
ew thought came to him and he drew back. 

“No” he said, “not yet. For my little girl’s sake I—I must struggle!’ 

The mists cleared slightly and gave him a view of the sea. From the shore, as for as the eye could rea 
and Phillips could see little black dots moving along the surface. 

He had a few words with the Eskimo on the previous night, and the man had told him that the seal: 
in their thousands now, to the east beach. 

Phillips watched the little wet heads as they moved on through the 


human about it all; and, fascinated, Phillips forgot, for a n 
presently, he found himself env 


: wiped out his entire vista. 


iles broad by five miles wide, but Jai 

quite big enough for him to lose himself. 

He knew that the nights were bitterly cold and he was rather thinly clad. 

“I’ll have to get back to the hut at once” he thought, leaping down from the boulder. 

He stumbled forward for a hundred yards or so, and it \ * 


vas only then that 
ot been there before, 
es Phillips realised that it was 


round, and although Phillips, with a quick m< 
ick body. He had a stout stick in his hand, and, 


ement evaded the 
sthe seal wheeled 


that the male seal is lord and master of, an 


mbled right into the little circle 


stick broke, but the blow was effective for the seal dropped and Phillips, whipping round, went off at a rush, stumbled ove 

He came to a halt, gasping for breath, unnerved slightly at the nearness ofhis escape. 

“By Jove, I must be careful” he thought, “if I got in j 


t. “I’ll never find the hut in this mist!’ 
ompass in his pocket, but he had been so accustomed to making his 
roubled to take any notice as to the exact position of the little shelter, 
rrom me soutn oeacn it naa always oeen plainly visible, for it had been built on a higher point above the east side. Now, however, 
the mist and the gathering dusk, concealed its position. 

Gradually the mist grew colder and colder, and presently Phillips found it necessary to swing his arm across his chest to keep 


and biscuit, and he began to feel the pangs of hunger keenly. 

He stumbled on for the best part of two hours and, at last, sheer exhaustion brought him to a ha 
the mist was still hanging over the island, so that he could not even see a solitary star. 

“It’s no good” he told himself. “I’ll have to find some place to sleep to-night!’ 

He moved on for a little while longer, then presently tripped over a boulder and clutched at it t 



















He had tor 
these painful experiences that 
From out of the fog there car 


a low hoot, the note of a sti 


m. It sounded for all the world like a bull-calfbellowing 


He listened. The sound was repeated again and again, but the whirling mist made it impossible for him to locate the quarter 
from whence it came. 

The siren was sounded three or four times, then there was silence, and although he strained his ears, Phillips could not hear 
any further sound. 

The morning came wet and chill, with the fog still brooding over the island. Stiff and sore the bank manager arose to his feet 
and, ravenous now, began to move onward again. 

The fog baffled him, and he had another encounter with the seals on the east beach before he realised that it would be better 
for him to keep along the shore, as a guide. 

The result was that, after three hours steady search, he saw the black hulk ofa hut looming up in front ofhim. A gasp ofrelief 
broke from the man’s lips, and he staggered forward, turning round the corner of the little shelter and pushing the door aside, 
tottering into the interior. 

It was empty, and Phillips, crossing to the range of shelves beside the fireplace, drew down a tin ofbiscuits, and, grabbing 
a handful, began to eat hungrily, voraciously. 

There was a fire burning in the open space, and beside it stood a smoke-blackened tin, containing about halfa pint of coffee. 
He poured the liquid out into a shallow pannikin and sipped at it, crouching over the fire to warm himself. 

When he had taken the edge offhis appetite, and had dried his clothes slightly, Phillips began to wonder what had happened 
to the owner of the hut. 

As a rule the squad fellow hardly ever left the place except for a few moments at a time. 

Suddenly, Phillips glanced at the comer in which his bed was placed, then he rose to his feet with a muttered exclamation. 
For, beside the cot was lying a pair of small leather shoes. The manager of the Grangepool bank crossed to the rude cot, and 
picked up the shoes. 

They were obviously of European manufacture, and so small that Phillips’s hand could easily span their length. 

“What does this mean?” the man thought. 

He had never seen the shoes there before, and he knew that the Eskimo did not possess such things. The discovery of the shoes 
made him glance around the hut, and presently he found something else of interest. 

It was an oilskin coat, and, on one of the wooden pegs behind the door, he saw a sou’wester hat hanging. Then, most curious 
of all, close to the fire were one or two ends of cigarettes. 


>r a moment gazing moodily at the thick bank of fog. He knew that the hut was only about 
one hundred yards from the beach, and beyond it lay the bay in which, no doubt, the mysterious ship was at anchor. 

But the fog effectively hid it from view, and, at last, James Phillips began to move down towards the shore, a strange misgiving 

He reached the surf at last, and turning to his left, moved along it. He had covered about a hundred yards when presently 
he caught sight of a boat rising and falling on the water. There was a figure in the bow, and Phillips peered at it, then gave a 
low shout. The man in the boat stirred, looked round, then leapt into the surf and waded ashore. 

“That you, Skipper?” 

It was a Yankee drawl, and as Phillips drew nearer, the man stopped and peered at him. 

“Hallo, who on earth are you?” the sailor asked. 

“I’ve just come from the hut;’ said Phillips. 

“Came from the hut, did you?” 

There was suspicion in the man’s fece, and he drew back, eyeing Phillips closely. 

“Wsll, what do you want?” 

“Oh, nothing” the Grangepool bank manager returned, “only I was lost on the island last night and I couldn’t get back to 
the hut. I heard the siren going and that guided me here!’ 

“What are you doin’ on Salcoth Island anyhow?” the sailor went on, “it ain’t exactly what you’d call a holiday resort!’ 

“Oh, I’m here just for a—a purpose of my own” Phillips returned. 

“Does anybody else know you’re here?” 

“I don’t think so” said the banker slowly. 

He saw that the man was obviously ill at ease, and presently he slipped his hand into his pocket and drew out a little wad of 
American notes. The sailor’s eyes glinted as Phillips undid the rubber band. 

The Grangepool banker counted out five ten-dollar bills, and folded them together. 








mstomer I should guess, while his pal is a 


The lean jowl of the American widened into a grin. 

“Right” he returned, “that’s fair. Now, fire away, what do you want?” 

“Who are you waiting for?” 

“For my skipper, Captain Baydoe, and two friends of his” said the sailor. 

“Do you know the names of his friends?” 

“Nope!’ 

“What are they like?” 

“One of them is a huge feller, big as a 
a face that’d frighten a nipper into a nigntmare: 

Phillips drew back, his free bloodless. He had never forgotten the appearance ofthe man he hi 
wizened, shrivelled figure that had accompanied him. 

“They—they are here!” Phillips broke out, half to himself, “here, on this island!” 

He took a pace towards the sailor, and thrust the folded notes into the man’s hands. 

"Where did you come from?” he asked, “and what is the name of your vessel!” 

“Her name is the Paul S. Modie” the sailor returned, “we’re from ’Frisco!’ 

“What are you here for?” 

“Will, we thought we were after seals, but the old man is a bit previous. It’ll be another week or t 


t’s where they wei 
Phillips reeled backwards, and the sailor, with: 

“ ’Ere, steady on, mate” he said, “what’s happened to you?” 
With an effort the hounded man regained control ofhimself. He pi 


“You bet your life on 


k“I question you any further” he went on, "but if you feel under any obligation to me, keep qui 

“I ain’t ever goin’ to say that I’ve seen you. Captain Baydoe is 
iuuscu. i u oe as aumo an an oysrer, an’ I hope you’ll be the same!’ 

He touched his cap to Phillips, and the bank manager turned and staggered back up the beach aga 
had happened. Marie and his vulture-freed companion had followed him to Salcoth Island, and we 
moment, searching south beach for the old hut. 

He, Phillips, had so far foiled to find the hut, but Marie was bound to know where it had stood. T 
go to the spot at once, and the Seafoam’s papers and deposit-note would be in his possession. 

A groan broke from Phillips’s lips, and he wrung his hands together. 

“It’s just my fate” he said, “all my efforts have been in vain. That brute will gain possession of the papers, and I shall be a 
ruined man. He will be able to go back to Grangepool and produce the deposit-note, and the bank will pay him the money. They 
will discover then what I did, and my daughter will find herself the child of a—thief!’ 

All his pent-up agony flooded him, and his tall, thin figure seemed to shrivel. He groaned aloud. 


tan would be able to 


“Hallo, you!” the Eskimo sail 
“I was lost” Phillips said, “bu 
The Eskimo jerked his th 


Another question came to Phillips’s Ups. 
“Did you teU them that I—I was here?” 
The man’s broad free turned towards him. 
“No!’ he returned, “they no 










He turned to the little man with whom he had lived for so! 
“Why did you come back?” he asked. 

“I hungry” said the man, a state, by the way, in wh 


be. “They no want me, and I no want them. I o 


g a promise which, although Phillips wa 

“Right!’ 

The banker released his hold on the man’s arm, and swung offinto the grey mists, while the Eskimo, without even turning 

James Phillips was assured of his way now, for, by keeping a sharp watch on the boulders as he passed, he could recognise 
the marks he had made. At the end of an hour’s steady trudging, he found himself within earshot of the surfbreaking on the 
south beach. 

His pace broke to a slow walk, then he began to pick his way carefully over the moss-covered ground, stopping e\ 


He found himself behind a huge rock, and worming his way up this, he raised his head over the top. 

instantly, the shape of the ground in front of the boulder told him that here was the site of the old hut that he had been in 

irch for so long. It was flat and smooth, covered with a soft green carpet of moss. 

fhe fog was not so dense now, and he could see the place quite clearly. About ten yards away, seated on a low boulder, was 


the moss from the ground. The other figure, a w 

Phillips saw now that already a great portion of the space had been removed, and the surface was broken. 

“I guess you’ve gone for enough that way, come a little more to ye’re right!’ 

The man seated on the rock had moved the pipe from his lips, and his drawling voice sounded. 

Carlac straightened his broad shoulders and dashed the sweat from his face. It was tough work removing the year’s growth 
from the ground, and the giant criminal was bathed in sweat. 

They turned, obedient to Baydoe’s suggestion, and started work again, Carlac scraping the moss s 
over the cleared space with a sharp implement in his hand which he drove into the surface, looseni: 

Motionless James Phillips knelt, watching; then at last there came a quick cry from Kew’s lips. 

“All right!” 

lean hand closed round the papers. 

He stood up and glanced at them, Carlac’s head thrust over his sho 
The log-book, one or two certificates, and an evelope bearing the cr 
Yes, they are all here—ship’s papers and the deposit note!’ 

What happened then Phillips was never able to explain ’ 
from him. 

Kew and Carlac, intent on their discovery, did not hear the quick scrape on the boulder. Captain Baydoe looked up and saw 


est of the Grange pool bank. 


sound the figure had launched itself straight out from the rock in on< 


, snatching them out of Carlac’s grip. 


full force of the impact, was sent rolling over at 

A snarling yell broke from Phillips’ lips and his hands ciose 
The giant criminal, taken aback, was sent staggering a pace ( 

The shrill shriek broke from Phillips’s lips, and he whipped round, pressing the papers to his breast. In: 
he would have escaped, and neither Carlac nor Kew could have stopped him. 

But as he leapt away the Yankee skipper thrust a hand into his pocket. When it appeared again the arm wi 
a whiplike crack sounded. 

There was a scream and, half-way in his leap for safety, Phillips reeled and collapsed, the papers escaping from his clutch 
and scattering on the damp moss around. 

There was a rush, and Carlac was on top of the bank manager. Phillips, with a groan, made an effort to rise. 

“I only winged him;’ came the calm voice of Baydoe. 

The bullet had torn a path through Phillips’ thigh, and although he was half feinting with pain, the man put up a grim fight. 
” " ' ©o much for him, and at last the gigantic criminal, seizing Phillips by the beard, dashed his head down on a 




:nt Carlac bent forward, peering into the free 
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of the man beneath him, then an oath broke from his lips and he leapt to his feet. 

“It’s Phillips!” he said, turning to Kew. 

The professor had paid no attention to this struggle; he had been busily engaged in collecting the scattered papers. This task 
was completed now, however, and he, too, came forward to peer into the upturned countenance lying on the wet moss. 

“So it is” Kew returned. “But how did he get there? If He-’’ 

Suddenly from the mists there came a long, warning note from a siren. Captain Baydoe, who had been engaged in taking the 
discharged cartridge from his revolver, gave vent to a quick cry ofalarm. He darted across to where Car lac and Kew were bending 
over Phillips’body. 

“You heard that?" he said. “That’s the signal! Quick! Wve got to get out o’ here sharp!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I told my mate to sound as soon as there was any sign of the Russian patrol-boat anywhere about” said Baydoe. “and that’s 
the signal. If you fellers want to get out o’ here safe, you’d better scoot at once! Come on, there’s no time to waste!” 

It was obvious that Captain Baydoe was alarmed, and he was not the type of man to be in that state without good cause. 

Carlac looked at his rascally confederate. 

“What about this man?” he asked. 

Baydoe dropped to his knee and put his hand on Phillips’ heart; then they saw him start, and lean forward close to the bearded 
&cc. 

“You needn’t trouble him gentlemen}’ he said; “he—he’s gone!” 

“Dead?” 

“Yes” 

The skipper of the Paul S. Modie was moving now, and he beckoned to Kew and Carlac. 

“If you are coming with me you must come now}’ he said. 

And with a last glance at the prone figure ofPhillips, the two master-criminals slid away into the fog at the heels ofthe captain, 
while on the wet moss the long figure of James Phillips lay stretched, mute and still, his fingers clutching at the soft growth. 


“Do you see yon bank o’fog?” 

Captain MacPhail of the Mary Barton, Vancouver, stretched his finger out, and Blake, standing beside him on the little bridge, 

“WrelJ’ said the Scotch skipper, “that’s hangin’ over Salcoth Island!’ 

He cocked his eye at Blake. 

"I’ll gang in if ye like}’ he went on, “for I could find ma way blindfolded in there, but it’s a bit risky!’ 

The Mary Barton was a snug little steamer, used principally for coasting purposes along the bleak Alaska coast. Blake and 
his party had chartered it mainly because the skipper, Andy MacPhail, knew the island. 

As a matter of feet, old Ben Wade had found in Andy an ancient acquaintance, and so the bargain was made and the little Mary 
Barton chartered. 

She proved herself to be absolutely seaworthy, and the voyage to the bleak island had been covered without mishap of any kind. 

“Time is rather precious, you see}’ said Blake, “and I think, if you don’t mind, you had better try to get ashore!’ 

“Ye want to see the seals, I suppose?” 

“Yes, that’s it!’ 

Whatever Andy MacPhail might have thought about the little party he had never put any questions. He was quite content 
to accept his money and leave the voyage entirely in the hands of his passengers. 

The Mary Barton gave a preliminary hoot, then, its engines turning at a slow rate, began to nose its way into the fog. 

Blake left the bridge and went into the bow where Tinker, MacLeod, and Ruth were seated. The slender figure of the girl 
was wrapped in a comfortable oilskin-coat, and her face, peering out from beneath a sou’wester, was aglow with happiness and 

“Salcoth Island is just ahead}’ said the detective, coming forward. 

“Yes, Ben has told us already}’ said Ruth, getting up and leaning over the bow. “But I do wish this fog would dear away!’ 

“So does our skipper}’ said Blake, with a smile. “Anyway, he’s going to risk it and get us in!’ 

There was a a few moment’s silence, while the broad bow of the Mary Barton moved forward, then suddenly there came a 
cry of delight from the girl. 

“Oh, look—look!” she cried. 

Tinker and Hector leapt to her side and followed her pointing finger. On the crest of a wave there appeared the sleek head 
ofa seal. The creature swam for a moment, then dived, revealing a circle ofblack sleek body. Another and another followed, 
and soon the Mary Barton was moving in a swirl of seals that dived and swam and played a hundred tricks around her slow- 

Ruth and her companions watched with fascinated interest, and presently Tinker felt a hand on his shoulder, and turned 

“There they are, the beauties!” he said. “It’s years and years since I saw ’em last, but I can feel the touch o’ their sleek bodies 
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“There are so many of them;’ said Ruth. “Where are they going?” 

“They’re all heading for the beach, miss;’ said Ben. “Ifye wait a minute you’ll hear the calls of the others. They are all making 
their little homes there, and it’ll be a great to do, I promise you!’ 

The Mary Barton came nearer and nearer to the shore, and at last the ceaseless cries and calls of the inhabitants of the beach 

Suddenly Ben straightened up, peered ahead for a moment, then wheeled on Blake. 

“We’re goin’ wrong” he said. “This isn’t south beach!’ 

He pointed to a huge headland that was standing out from the island, towards which the Mary Barton was being steered. 


ill, that’s after my time!” said Ben. “I know the seals have little ways all o’ their ow 


The skipper’s hand dropped on 


Another clang sounded, and i 
now it moved away from the cri 

’ ' y a bit of sheer bad luck that had brought about that manoeuvre, but it i 


fraught with great results. For as the 
ither strange, for it’s too early for the seals yet!’ 


Mary Barton moved onward, from the fog there came a long hoot of a: 

“Hallo, there’s someone else up at the east beach!” saidMacPhail. “That’j 

The listened, but the sound was not repeated, and the Mary Barton continued ner way round me dangerous coast or tne utue 

Car lac and Kew, stumbling along behind the American skipper, finally reached the east sisde, to fmd that the boat had already 

been launched and the sailor was wa’* ! ^ -’ ' ‘ 

The quickly pulled themselves on 1 


“What’s the matter?” the skipper asked. 

The mate pointed towards the huge headland. 

“I just caught sight of another vessel coming i 
vanished again; but you told me to let you know 
“Couldn’t you make out what it was?” 

“No, the fog was too bad. But I know it was under steam!’ 

Captain Baydoe drew back and turned to Carlac and Kew. 

“Might be all right;’ he said; “but it might not. It ain’t worth while taking an] 
here. It’s Russian property!’ 

“What do you advise?” Kew asked. 

“Will, if you gentlemen have done what you wanted to do, I say sheer off as s 


anxious to get away from the prohibited bay, and, in quick time, the Paul S. Modie' 
the little beach. 


>ne of its squat boats went flashing down 


fmd out there’s no one there, they’ll come round hei 
In that opinion, of course, Captain Baydoe was mistaken, bi 
his two rascally passengers. 

It was three hours later before the Mary Barton came to anch 

Ben—and one of the sailors tumbled in and held it steady while Ruth, Tinker, and Hector MacLeod went down the ladder 
into the boat. Sexton Blake was the last to leave, and MacPhail thrust his bearded face over the side just before the boat pushedoff 
“I’d ha’ come wi’ ye” he said; “but ye are all right with old Ben there. He knows his way aboot here as well as I do!’ 

The little boat was rowed off into the fog, and presently it ran ashore, the mist had begun to move uneasily now, and Ben, 
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t’s very strange how they should leave it all now. It don’t seem right 




y sign of the hut;’ said Blake. 

Ben came to a halt on a flat-topped boulder and looked around. 

"No, it’s gone as well. But it’s all right, sir; I know just exactly where it used to stand!’ 

The old sailor stood for a moment studying the ground, then his memory guided him aright, and he turned on his heel and 
began to move off over the rocky ground. 

The old fellow seemed to be wonderfully agile, for, despite his year 
and the rest of the party. Hector and Tinker had dropped behind 
“By jiminy, that old fellow can shin it all right;’ said Hector, pa 
Ben had now reached the top of the beach, and had turned to his left, m 
“I—I am very sorry;’ said Ruth, glancing at Tinker. “I know you could „ 

* " ’ ’ ’ e hardly adpatable for the hard ground they had toe 


er. Tinker smiled down as he 


in Blake’s eyes, and he looked down at 1 

"wen, Miss runups, 1 am afraid that we have—have found you-” 

“You mean you have found my father!” 

With a quick cry the girl broke away from Blake, and, hardly stopping to see where she placed her feet, she darted off over 
the rough ground. 

“Is that right, sir!” 

Blake nodded. 

“Yes;’ he said. “B 
“Ishe-ishedead?” 


was still kneeling over the figure when there was a n 


re the girl from this unneeded agony. Ben 


“Dad-dad!” she wailed. 
She leaned forward, raising tl 


o her breast. As she did so, Ben, who had drawn aside slightly, sav 


und. Ruth, with her father’s head still clasped to her breast, glanced 


n a brief examination told him that Ben’s w 


Instantly Ben whipped off his heavy coat, and Tinker did the same: then the garments were knotted toother, and the 
unconscious body of Mr Phillips was placed on them. Tinker and Hector acted as stretcher-bearers, and they carried their burden 
back along the beach followed by Ruth. 



Ben looked round him. 

“Can’t think what men wa 
Blake turned to his compa 

The detective held the box in his hand. 
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“But if it only happened two i 
A swift memory returned to 


three hours ago they may not have gone yet” said Ben. “There ought to be a chance ofcollarin’ 
lake, and he looked at the tanned face by his side. 


boat, and I’m afraid they have given 


id Captain MacPhail. “the Russit 


i. “In all probability they caught sight of our 
was lifted into the boat and rowed back to the 


Is. They’re mostly Eskimo!’ 


he had made anchor in the little bay oposite the Eskimo’s hut. 

Blake and Ben went up to the hut and had a word with the Eskimo, the detective’s quick eye caught sight of the small sho< 
which, in his haste, Kew had not been able to recover. 

The Eskimo, in his broken English, gave an account of what had happened, so for as he knew, and Blake was able to reconstrui 
the grim scene that had taken place on the south beach. 

“They’ve got the best ofus, Tinker, and that’s the long and short ofit!’ Blake said afterward, when he and his young assistai 
were alone in the cabin together. “But there’s one point in our favour now. It is evident that they believe that James Phillip 
is dead, and although they have the Seafbam’s papers and the deposit note they may find it difficult to turn that deposit noi 


Blake smiled. One item of news that the Eskimo had given the d« 
of the vessel on which Kew and Carlac had arrived, and also its pc 
again, for it was not the first time that the Yankee skipper and his little vessel had i 


iland had recognised Captain Baydoe 
:d the island. 

’Frisco, assured him on 


on board the Paul S. Modie until the sealing operations 


He glanced at Tinker quietly. 

“We are going to head straight for England;’ he said, “and there’s just a possibility of us getting there ahead of lY 

But Sexton Blake was not aware ofthe curious game ofhide-and-seek that was being played around the island. Captain! 
of the Paul S. Modie, had no intention of deserting the sealing-ground. It had only been the feet that the mate had in 
the Mary Barton to be a Russian cruiser that had caused the Yankee skipper to leave the east beach. 

He had borne away northward, describing a wide sweep, and dusk had found the Paul S. Modie heading for the eas 
of Salcoth Island again. 

“I’m going to take the risk” the skipper said. “It would be better if I waited a week or two; there would be me 


>at Baydoe was absolute monarch, and they bad to 


Kew and Carlac had pleaded in vain with the skipper. But or 
foil in with his wishes. 

And so, in the darkness, every boat of the Paul S. Modie was launched, and the crew tumbled into them, ready for their attack 
on the creatines on the east beach. 

It was a highly unlawful proceeding, for not only was it Russian territory, but it was also too early in the season. That attack 
on the beach would probably mean the desertion ofit by the seals, and would practically ruin the island. 

But none of these thoughts troubled Baydoe, andas the skipper took his place in the last boat, he glanced upat Kew and Carlac 

“We shall be busy all night” he said, “an’ if you like you can come ashore with us!’ 

“W: might as well take the opportunity” Kew said; and the two men dropped down the swaying ladder into the boat. 

By the time they reached the beach the crew were already at work. The two criminals could hear the slaughter, the thud of 
heavy clubs, and the whimpering moans of the dying animals. The crew of the Paul S. Modie seemed to have gone mad, and 
the east beach fairly ran with blood. 

Kew and Carlac took no part in the one-sided battle, they drew away at last, and Kew scrambled up the beach, heading for 
the little hut. 

A feint light was streaming through a crack in the wall, and the wi; 
by Carlac. The eskimo sat up and stared at the intruders. 

“Hallo—you back again!” 
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i took your shoes!’ 


The man grinned. 

“Plenty visitors to-dayj’ he said. 

“What do you mean?” Kew broke out, str 

“Two men come here;’ he said; “one man 
His small eyes twinkled. 

“They found other man on south beach. You no finish him!’ 

The phlegmatic way in which the Eskimo referred to the crime made Carlac sco 


1. He strode up to the squat figure and stood 


sd, and gave a brief report ofBlake’s visit and what had transpired. When 


Carlac glanced at his companion. 


He turned and hurried out of the hi 


th Carlac at his heels. When they had gone the Eskimo arose from his cot and closed 
1 ofBaydoe, while Carlac waited by the boats. 


Just what argument Kew used to persuade the obstinate Yankee, Carlac was not able to discof 
whistle sounded, and in a few moments Baydoe and Kew appeared on the beach. 

Baydoe had chosen his men skilfully, and the boats were filled to the gunwales with the reeking cargo. 

t of the bay on< 

I and that he has taken off James Phillips alive. We must use that against him!’ 


“Oh, look at that poor old man, daddy! Let me give him a penny!” 

A little dot of a child, trotting along by her father’s side, came to a halt and pointed a chubby finger. 

Seated on the edge of the kerb, on a low camp-stool, was a grotesque figure. It was that of a bent, silver-haired man. A tattered 
hat was drawn over the brow, and over one eye was a black patch. On the pavement stood one of those dingy organs, and the 


The little girl took the copper from their fether’s hand and, running across the pavement, dropped it into the tin pannikin. 
“Thank ’ee kindly, missy!” said a hoarse voice, and the child, running back to her father’s side, went into the station. 

At the entrance a couple of porters were standing chatting to a policeman. One of the indicated the man. 

“He doesn’t do so badly, that old fellow” one said. “That’s the sixth copper I’ve seen him get within the last half-hour!’ 
“And he ain’ been here so long, either” the other porter put in. 

“No, that’s true” said the policeman; “only a couple o’ weeks at the most!’ 


les along about six o’clock and keeps him < 
All through the long day the ragged, grotesque figure sat 
from beneath the stool, and, opening it, produced a chun 


th his organ. At abc 
•fbread and cheese: 


len her?” 


le a porter signalled for a cab. The vehicle drew up a few inches away from 















the man with the organ. The young man passenger helped the girl into the cab, then turned to the driver. 

Just for an instant the music of the organ ceased. 

“Fourteen Fairview Avenue, New Town!’ 

The wheezy notes of the organ started anew, and the cab rattled off, while the porter, pocketing the tip, returned to the station. 
Ten minutes later, when the man emerged and looked down the pavement again, he noted that the organ-grinder had vanished. 

“Gone—eh?” he muttered. “Ain’t goin’ to wait for his missus to-night. Must have had an extra good day to-day!’ 

Meanwhile, the organ-grinder, with his flimsy organ suspended over his back and carrying the folded camp-stool under one 
arm, was hobbling along through the main streets of the busy town. 

It seemed to be as much as he could do to move; his legs were bent under him, and he hobbled painfully, slowly, along the 
edge of the kerb. 

He turned at last into a quieter street, made his way along it, then found himself at last in a lane which led into a long range 
of allotment gardens. At the far end of the gardens a feather of smoke was rising into the air, and towards this spot the organ- 
grinder headed. 

He turned by a clump of trees and went towards a shabby-looking caravan. From the little tin smokestack of the caravan the 
smoke was rising lazily, and as the mendicant reached the short flight of steps that led to the door of the vehicle, it opened, and 
a figure appeared in the narrow doorway. 

It seemed a very fair match for the grote * * * * . ’ ' 


climbed the steps, while the woman at the head held the door open with a wrinkled, claw-like hand. 

The door closed behind the tottering figure, and as soon as it had done so a great change came over the bent form. The legs 
seemed to straighten, the whole figure grew tense, and the crouching body stood up until its bulk almost filled the caravan. 

It was the deep voice of Count Ivor Carlac that sounded, and the wizened figure at the door whipped round towards him. 


ne from between the thin lips, and with a quick 
le caravan and dropped on to one of the bunks, 
d Miss Phillips are here. They came by the five o’clock train, 


Kew drew the smoked glasses from his eyes. 


ip to the house in Fairview 

“Then that means that the girl has come to prepare for her father’s return” said Kew, an evil smile crossing his vulture fact 
“I knew that sooner or later the man would return again. All his interests lie here, and we had only to wait!’ 

Carlac leaned back in the bunk. 

“It’s been a cursed long wait!” he put in. “It’s been all very well for you, you could get a rest here, but I had to squat on the 
pavement there, day after day, until I felt as though I’d never be able to straighten my body again!’ 

Kew’s cackling laugh came across the caravan. 

“You played the part to perfection, Carlac” he said. “No one would have suspected that you were anything but what you 
appeared to be!’ 

“You also looted the part!’ he returned grimly. “I have seen just such villainous old hags as you look in caravans before!’ 
ose to his feet and crossed to a lo ' 


ig the dregs on to the floor. “And thank heavens there is no 


sick of the sound of it! 

“And so did everybody else, I should think!’ Kew put in. “But you are quite right, that side 
* ere biding their time. They had not ventured to mate any appearance at tl 


: of that organ business! I got 


the name of the dead man. Kew was too clever to risk that. 

But his discovery on Salcoth Island, the proof that James Phillips was still alive had given him all the information he required. 



tripod above the flames. 


satisfy him, for, after a nod ofhis head, the representative ofthe law went down the road again. 
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Kew smiled. 

at Grangepool Station a 
He pointed down the wide road. 




tin road from London” he went on, “and I think it will be along there that he will come!’ 
are right?’ said Carlac. “but there is no harm in my seeing!’ 
to the darkness, and, finding the lane that ran along the back of the houses in Fairview Avenue, the huge criminal 

ac. He leapt up and caught at the parapet, and with 


by the beam, made his way along the path and finally reached the window. He s 
moving from an inner doorway revealed itself to be that of Ruth Phillips. 

The girl had slipped into a blue overall, and she was carrying a small tr „ 

She seemed smiling and content, and as she moved across the kitchen, Carlac’s eyes rested on the tray for i 
■glint came into the eyes, for he noted that there were three cups and saucers on the tray. 


: the kitchen, and presently a figure 


front pan. He climbed on to the balcony, slipp 


r the rails, and, keeping close to the wall, found himself at last beside a 
: knee, reached forward, catching 
$ the sturdy 


at the bottom of the blind, and lifting it. 

It was the interior of the study that he was peering into, and, seated on a chair, with his back to the window, ’ 
figure of Hector MacLeod. Ruth, standing beside the small table, was just in the act of depositing the tray i 
There was a little spirit kettle with the blue flame burning briskly, and the girl’i 

A murmur of voices came to Carlac’s ears, but.. 

glance impatiently at a little watch on her wrist, 

For the better pan of twenty minutes Carlac ki 


ler of the balcony, then the cai 


merged from a bend in the avenue and a 
of Ruth Phillips appeared, poised for a n 


A figure in chaffeur’s uniform came out ii 
to be a big touring one, came up the drive, i 

He had only just time to slip into a dark cor 
The door was opened and a little shaft of! 
just alighted from the car. 
leaned forward, trying to c 

Then the car, after turning and backing in the narrow drive, went back towards the gate again. 

With a stealthy rush Carlac was across the balcony and had taken up his position at the open window i 
time to see the tall figure remove the heavy cloak. 

It was James Phillips right enough, and the gaunt, hollow cheeks were mute testimony of the fight the i 
for his life. 


:nt later the car, which proved 


had had to make 

, and Hector MacLeod poured out a cup of tea. The man seemed to have little life in 
i question to which Phillips replied, for a n 


Presently Hector Macleod s 

by his side, hurried from the room. Carlac heard them go to the front door and ’ 
on the balcony when Ruth and Hector appeared on the steps. 

They ran down together into the drive, and Carlac listened to the patter of their feet until they died j 
I t seemed to the master criminal as though this was the exact moment he had been waiting for." ' 
across the balcony, reaching the door. It had not been closed, and a push wa: 

Carlac stepped into the wide hall, closing the door behind him. He m * 
of the study. He stepped into the room, his eyes seeking the figure in i 
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There was a cry and a swift leap. The little table and the cup of tea we 
faced the huge figure in blue. 

“No, it’s not Hector, James Phillips;’ said Carlac; “it’s someone i 


e dashed to the floor, and, white and tense, James Phillips 


gaze Phillips was like wax. 

“I have waited a long time for this, James Phillips;’ Carlac went on. 
Phillips was staring at the face, the broad nose and iron-grey hair. 


ter you would come back to 


“Yes;* said Carlac. “I holdtl 
you misappropriated; you mv 
His eyes were as cold as ste< 
“Before I leave this room yt 


me satisfaction. You have had the money and you will have to refund it!’ 


1 . “Every penny you have belongs to me. Iamgoing 
u a chance, Phillips. You will either refund the last farthing or the story of your crime will be published abroad? 
vas a wailing cry from the thin figure ofjames Phillips, and the man dropped on his knees in front of Carlac, gripping 
riminal’s broad palm. 


and presently drew out a bulky pocket-book. 

me find out just how I do stand, and 


just now. Give me a chance, man; give me a chance!’ 

“What money have you in your possession?” 

Still in his kneeling position, Phillips fumbled with his coi 

“There’s six hundred? he said. “It is all I have with me. It’ . 

He pressed the book into Carlac’s hand. The criminal’s fingers closed ovi 

“Six hundred is nothing? he said; “you are worth me ’ ’ ” 

“But I have no more in my possession at this moment, 

a that to the brat of my ability I will—will repay you!' 

no mistaking the dread and terror that hung on the man’s life. Carlac felt that James Phillips was going to be an 

“Listen to me? he said; “I will give you twenty-four hours. By this time to-morrow night, eight o’clock, you must meet me 
at the comer of this avenue and you will have in your possession at least ten thousand pounds in gold and notes. Understand—ten 
thousand pounds. That is only half of what you owe me. Get up!” 

He caught at the thin shoulders and drew the man to his feet. James Phillips tottered a pace and dropped into the chair. 

“I will—will do my best? he said, “only you must—must promise that you will not reveal my secret?” 

“That all depends on yourself;’ the master criminal replied. “Remember you have twenty-four hours!’ 

As the words left Carlac’s lips he heard a thud on the outer door, followed by the sound of a key in the lock. With a swift rush 
the criminal was across the room and had lifted the lower half of the window. He swung the blind aside and slipped his great 
bulk through the gap, then, turning round, he fixed his eagle eye on James Phillips’s face. 

“Until to-morrow night? h 

antly at the ceiling. 

Dad—dad! What has happened? Oh, in heaven’s name speak!” 

Ruth flung herself on her knees beside her father, clutching at his cold hands. 

James Phillips turned his head towards the girl, his lips moving, but no words coming from them. It seemed as though the 
ordeal he had gone through had bereft him of speech, and, at last, assisted by Hector, Ruth halfled, half carried her father up 
the stairs and into his bed-room. 

Hector MacLeod assisted the nerveless man to undress, and it was not until he was safely in bed that Hector left the room. 

He found Ruth dry-eyed and tearless, waiting in the hall. The girl was white to the lip. 

“What can have happened?” she asked, turning towards Hector. 

’ ” * id, “he seemed quite all right when we left him? 



aes there. When they returned to the hotel, at which Blake and Tinker and Ben had put up, it wi 
There was only a shore note from Blake addressed to Hector, stating that he had arranged to look after James Phillips until 


range to get him back to Grange pool, 
ctor did not quite understand thi 
e when Phillips was able to travel 


i carried out to the letter. He and Ruth had waited in 
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In his note, Blake had suggested the best way to get the bank manager back to his home, and Hector had carried this out. He 
and Ruth had travelled with Phillips to the nearest junction, then, after chartering a car to take the bank manager the last portion 
ofhis journey, Ruth and Hector had gone on by train. 

They had arrived in Grangepool as already explained, and had hurried at once to the house to prepare for the coming of the 

“Ifonly Mr. Blake would turn up” Ruth sighed. “I cannot understand why he deserted us. It seems so—so strange ofhim” 

“He must have had some reason;’ said Hector, “Mr. Blake is not the sort of man to desert anyone. Sooner or later he will turn 
up, and we shall find it will all be right!’ 

But, even as he spoke the words, Hector MacLeod felt a dull misgiving, and it was with a heavy heart that he left the house 
in Fairview Avenue that night, and made his way down to the station hotel. 

“I don’t like it? the youngster thought, “it was all right while Blake was with us, but the job is too big for me, and I wish to 
goodness he would turn up again!’ 


CHAPTER 16. 


with you. You agreed to put in i 
er, stuck his fat legs apart, and, 


ith’s work for me, and you’ve only put in a fortnight. If you don’t 


sed in shabby clothes, and wei 


“Ye understand” Mr. Tobb went on, “no work, no pay!” 

"TOl, we ain’t goin’ to work no longer for you, and that’s flat;’ said the older ofthe two, “an’ if you don’t pay up we’ 

ay” Tobb bawled out, “an’ don’t you give r 
er workers dotted her and there on the allc 

ipt figures wheeled round, and stalked away down the narn 
„ . serves me right for giviT 

riddance to bad rubbish, that’s what I says!’ 

The two figures slouched along, shoulders up, hands thrust in the pockets of their trousers. As they passed through the 
allotments, they had to undergo a running fire of chaff. Now and again, the slimmer figure would turn and throw back an apt 
reply, but at last the ordeal was over, and they found themselves in the little lane. 

As a rule they turned to the left, heading for the old town, but this evening it was to the right that they moved, trudging on 
along the lane until they had left the gardens behind, and were passing through the quiet streets. 

"I am afraid we have left it a bit late, guv’nor” 

“No, it’s quite all right, Tinker. I have a shrewd idea where these two rascals are hiding!’ 

It was Sexton Blake’s voice that issued from the ragged figure of the allotment worker. The disguise was perfect. A five or 
six day’s old beard on the chin; the greasy cap, and the unkempt hair was typical of the vagrant. 

From the dilapidated boots to the dirty red handkerchief, Sexton Blake looked the part. 

streets, heading for New Town. Presently they emerged on the broad high road, that ran out of Grangepool, and a messenger 
boy wheeling past on a bicycle was hailed and stopped. 

“Caravan? Yes, there’s one just up the road a bit;’ the boy said, “it’s next to Mr. Porter’s field!’ 

The youngster went on his way again, and the two vagrants continued their trudging along the grass border of the road. They 
climbed the slope, and presently caught sight of the battered van standing in the little stretch of grass. 

Blake came to a halt, and dropped on to the greensward, while Tinker followed his example. 

“I’m pretty sure that’s the van, guv’nor;’ he said. 

“Yes, that’s it, right enough, Tinker;* Bli 

Little had Kew and Carlac dreamed that as they pass 
of pairs of eyes had watched their going. 


Clever though the criminals were, they had not realised that their every move was being observed, and although they had 
he night times, the following day had found Blake on their track, 
are they now, guv’nor?” Tinker asked as, leaning back on his shoulders, he nibbled at a blade of grass, 
id increased, and there was only a few stars gleaming in the sky. Ahead of them they could see the caravan, 
and, by its side, a dull glow revealed the presence of a small fire. 

Blake was watching the glow, and suddenly he saw it leap into flame, as a thin figure stood over it, feeding it with a few scraps 
ofbrushwood. 

“They are quite close to Fairview AvenueJ’ said Blake; “the top of the ave 
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but what Hector and Ruth and Mr. Phillips have arrived home by now. In feet, I expect Carlac saw Hector and Ruth come by 
train yesterday. That would be the signal for their departure from the allotment!’ 

“I wish we had followed them last night, guv’nor?” Tinker said. 

“Perhaps it’s just as well that we didn’t” Blake returned, “for they are still here, and it is evident that they haven’t been very 
successful!’ 

He was silent for a moment, then he turned to his young assistant. 

“We will have to divide forces now, my son” said Blake, “I think the best thing you can do is to go down to Fairview Avenue, 
and find out what is going on there. Be careful how you go, and don’t let anyone see you. When you have found out how things 
are, you can come back and wait for me here!’ 

“And what are you going to dp, guv’nor?” 

“I am going to tackle Kew” he said, and his voice was stern and severe, 
arose. He kept well in the shadows ofthe high wall as he appropached the caravan, until, at last, he found himself within twenty 

Close to where he was the horse was browsing. Blake could hear the crisp crunch of the animal’s teeth as it cropped at the 
short grass. 

Flat on his face, the detective began to move through the grass until, at last, he was under the side of the caravan, close to the 
steps. About five yards away from him there was the fire, and, seated on an upturned box, was the grotesque figure in female 


Once the figure turned its head, and Blake saw the hawk-like features ofKew standing out against the feint glow from the fire. 
The wizened man seemed impatient. He moved restlessly in his seat, sometimes rising, and listening, then resuming his box 
again, with a low-voiced murmur of impatience. 

Somewhere in the distance a clock chimed the hour of nine, and Kew rising again, thrust the box aside with a sweep of his 
Ten minutes passed, then a sudden thought seemed to strike the criminal. He came to a halt in the middle ofhis pacing, wheeled 


Noiselessly, the detective wriggled out from his cramped hiding place, and, kneeling beside the flight of steps, raised himself 
until, at last, he was level with the glass-panelled door. 

The door was slightly ajar, and through the gap Blake saw the shapeless figure ofKew. The criminal was kneeling in the centre 
of the van, and in front ofhim lay the reed organ. Even as Blake watched he saw the top pan of the organ wrenched upwards, 
and Kew, thrusting his claw-like hand into the interior, began to draw out paper after paper. 

An expression of grim satisfaction crossed Blake’s face. For he realised what these papers were: They were the contents of 
the box that Kew and Carlac had found on the lonely site on Salcoth Island. 

It was just those very papers that had made Blake adopt such a strange way of finishing his case. He knew that while Kew 
and Carlac were in possession of them, James Phillips would always be under fear ofblackmail. 

The thought that has sent Kew hurrying into the caravan had been a quick suspicion ofhis companion. Carlac had told Kew 
of the interview he had had with James Phillips, and of the appointment that had been made for that night. 

It had been fixed for eight o’clock, and when nine had struck, Kew, his impatience gradually rising, had suddenly suspected 
that Carlac might have played him false. 

If the big criminal had possessed himself ofthe papers, and had sold them to James Phillips, it was more than likely that he 
would play a double game. 

But now, as the long fingers of the professor turned the various papers over, he realised that his suspicion was unfounded. 

“NoJ’ he said aloud, “they were all right, and while they are in my hands I am safe enough!’ 

He arose to his feet, folding the papers into a bundle, which he thrust into the loose, shapeless garment he wore. 

He then replaced the top of the organ, and crossing to the locker, thrust the instrument back into its hiding place, closing the lid. 

Ashe did so he heard a board creak. There was a mirror above the locker, and Kew threw his head up and glanced into it. Just 
for a moment he had a fleeting vision of a grim, rugged-fece staring at him. 

Quick as a flash Kew leapt aside, thusting his hand below the pillow ofhis bunk. But even as he withdrew his hand, an iron 

side of the bunk, but the talon fingers were still gripping at the tube, and twice Kew tried to level it. 

It was fierce battle, all the more deadly because it was carried on almost in silence. Kew had dropped his shawl, and the false 
grey wig had fallen away from the head, revealing a hairless cranium. 

In the loose folds ofhis robe the man looked more like a vulture than ever, and his eyes, glaring and white, peered from the 
red-rimmed lids like those of the bird of prey. 

Slowly and remorselessly Blake tightened his grip until the bones of the wrist creaked to his pressure. He had flung his other 
arm under Kew’s shoulder, and the side ofhis hand was pressing against the lean throat. 

The men hardly moved their positions as the deadly pressure continued. Kew battling for his life, tugged and writhed and 
swayed. There was a wondrous strength in the lean, wizened shape, and it was all Blake could do to hold the hand down. 
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Suddenly, Kew made another desperate effort, and, just for a moment his hand moved from the hard side of the bunk. The 

Kew’s knuckles rapped against the side of the bunk, there was an oath and a scream, then the tube fell, and a feint click sounded. 
There was muffled report, such as an air rifle gives. Something flashed out of the tube and burst against the wall above Kew’s 
head. A greenish smoke hung for a moment over the two men, enlarging rapidly, descended on them both. 

Blake felt a burning sensation in his eyes and nostrils, and, quick as a flash, he dropped to the floor, dragging Kew with him. 
’ ' . *' '' ' ' is only one way to escape from it. 


Blake, peering at the fece, drew back with a quick breath, for he saw that there wa 
It was evident that the poison had reached Kew first, and its deadly effect wa 





t the figure at his feet. There was no sign of motion, for it se 


the little packet of papers, 
o Blake as though the gas 


aw the blue flame flick out in t 


release one ofhis arms, then he swung round with his opponent, rc< 
nto the fece of the man he was struggling with, when the unknown n 


“Quick, Tinker—quick! The beggar’s getting awa 
Blake fist dropped, and he peered into the fece. 
“Why, it’s MacLeod, isn’t it?” 


“It’s MarleJ’ Hector broke out. “He—he g< 

Instantly Blake realised his mistake. There a 

He whipped round, and, followed by Tinker and MacLeod, went sprinting off up the lane. They emerged on to the high road, 
and, turning to the left, headed at once for the caravan. Blake was ten yards ahead ofhis companions, and, as he reached the 
fire, Tinker heard his master give vent to a word of dismay. 

He had left Kew prone and helpless beside the little heap of cinders, but there was no trace of the ungainly figure now. 
“They have got away, I’m afraid” said Blake, “come on, Tinker, we must search!’ 

Tinker gripped at his master’s sleeve, and held up his hand. The trio strained their ears, and there came back to them, faintly, 


although they listened again, the hoof-fells were not repeated. 

"It—it was all my fault, guv’nor” Tinker broke out. “I ought to hm 
Hector turned to Blake’s assistant. 

“It was as much mine as yours, Tinker” he said. “I ought to have kept a better watch!’ 

“What happened?” Blake asked. 

They had turned now, and were retracing their steps towards Fairvii 
told Tinker that James Phillips had insisted on going out an 

and Hector had made a hurried plan, and, while Hector waited in the house, Tinker had gone off in search of Phillips. 

He found the wretched bank manager locked in a fierce struggled with the burly figure which Tinker had recognised at once 
as being that of Carlac. 

James Phillips, rather than allow himself to be blackmailed, had made a desperate attempt to kill Car lac, and it was only the 
master criminal’s swiftness that had saved his life. 

Tinker had only been in the nick of time, for Phillips was pinned to the fence ofhis own garden, with Carlac at his throat. 
The young detective had not stopped to consider his actions, but had leapt at the ruffian. Carlac had struck out at Tinker, 
sending the lad reeling; then, the huge criminal had darted through the wh' .~ 
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THE SHADOW 
OF HIS CRIME 

OR, HOUNDED DOWN 

THE PROLOGUE 

I. 

Clench and Cavendish, Financiers 

The clerks in the spacious general offices of Messrs. Clench and Cavendish, Financiers and Company Promoters, 
ofThrogmorton Avenue, were preparing to leave for the night, but in the private sanctum of the partners, there were 

Jasper Clench, a tall, lean man, with a pale, shrewd face, lit by keen grey eyes, was poring over a private ledger, whilst 
his partner, Richard Cavendish, was seated at the opposite side of the table, counting the immense pile of bank-notes 
before him, and making them up into batches of £5,000. 


and stout, and possessed a merry, fresh-complexioned countenance, and a pair of twinkling black eyes. He at all times 
looked sleek and prosperous, from the top of his well-oiled head to the toes of his immaculate patent boots, and it was 
for this reason that when a client was doubtful about some investment he or she had made with the firm, it was Mr. 
Cavendish who attended to the reassuring interview. 

Cavendish was the owner of a glib tongue, and a manner as sleek and oily as his looks. He could talk the most doubtful 
would-be invester over to his side, and convince one who had lost heavily by the collapse of one of the firm’s companies, 
that he was taking a pessimistic view of matters, and ought to try again. 

Despite Richard Cavendish’s powers of oration, however, both partners realised that the time had arrived when London 
was decidedly too hot for them. 

During the last six months the number of dissatisfied clients calling at the offices had umpleasantly increased. The 

which Clench and Cavendish had floated upon public money—had somehow gone smash, and now clients were becoming 
for too inquisitive over their “Great Eagle” shares. 

Two days ago, an aggressive American client, handling a dog-whip suggestively, had tried by force to gain an entry 
into the private sanctum; and only yesterday there had been the widow who had openly wept before the clerks and declared 
that she had been swindled. 

The Great Eagle Gold Mining Co. was the last “little affair” with which Messrs. Clench and Cavendish had amused 

A well-known mining engineer—who, by the way, was now very much missing from Britain, and enjoying some of 
the firm’s money upon the Continent—had journeyed to Brazil, where the site of the Great Eagle properties was situated, 
and he had sent home a glowing report that the ground was positively teeming with the precious metal. 

Upon the strength ofthis, Messrs. Clench and Cavendish had sent out thousands ofalluring prospectuses, and filled 
the pages of the Press with hosts of gripping advertisements, and their energies had not been in vain. 

There are always plenty of people in this curious world of ours who are stupid enought to think that by expanding 
a little capital, they can become millionaires without the slightest trouble to themselves, and the abundance of “fish” 
Clench and Cavendish’s “nets” had caught pleased the swindlers mightily. 

They did not trouble that when the crash came many thousands of hard-working men and women would lose their 
lives’ saving—their all! Like all men of their class, they were selflish to the last degree, and they were out for every pound 

But now, as we have already said, investors wanted news as to how the Great Eagle Properties were progressing, and 
the company promoters knew that it was time they discreetly withdrew from the scene of their scoundrelly operations. 

Jasper Clench closed the ledger and locked it carefully, and, lighting a cigar, he sat watching his partner until the latter 
had completed his count of the notes, and had stowed them away in a portmanteau, which stood by his side upon a chair. 

“Well?” Clench asked, in the hard voice that was characteristic of him. “You found my calculation was correct?” 

Richard Cavendish rubbed his fet hands together, and smiled his sauve smile. 

“Precisely” he murmured. “The notes total just over two hundred and fifty thousand pounds, and there’s a like sum 
in easily-negotiable securities—altogether half a million, my friend. Haifa million to bolt with! It’s not so bad!” 

Clench nodded; but he did not return the other’s smile. Indeed, it was seldom that he troubled to evince any sign of 
pleasure. He was always the hard, calculating man, whose one thought was the making of money. Mammon was the god 
he worshiped, and nothing else mattered. 

“There will be another ten thousand to add to our haul by the first post to-morrow morning” he said thoughtfully, 
as he examined the end of his weed to make quite certain it was burning evenly. “That foolish old women at Merton 
promised to send me a cheque for the shares she wishes to take up, immediately she arrives home to-night. I convinced 
her that the cheque must be left open, and advised her to send it by registered post. As soon as it comes to hand in the 
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morning, we can cash it, and get along to your yacht!’ 

.. " .i asked slowly. “The yacht could sail by this eve 


“And leave old Mrs. Burton’s ten thousand behind?” he ask 


I, with something like a si 


“I don’t know about nerve! ” his partner retorted. “To be too daring is to be foolhardy. The police are paying us far too much 
attention oflate. The big man, whom I spoke ofthe day before yesterday, was hanging about again to-day, when I went out to lunch!’ 
Clench sat a little more upright in his chair. 

“You are sure of that?” he asked sharply. 

shuddered perceptibly. “I’m not anxious to see the inside of one of her Majesty’s prisons. With all our other coups we have 
left a loophole through which we could wriggle and clear ourselves; but with this Great Eagle business we could do nothing 


ve England with every penny of the public’s m 
le half-million we’ve already cleared!’ 

: shall take every sovereign with us. Let me see yc 
- : -^ab drawing up, now!’ 


there’s no sense in hanging back to add a paltry ten thousand to t 

“Oh, we shall escape safely enough” the other protested, “and w 
bag away in the safe, then we’ll leave until the morning. Hark! That i 

Cavendish hesitated, fidgiting with his podgy fingers. 

“Of Course!” he snapped. “You ought to have been a woman. You haven’t the pluck to be a man—and a rogue. Put the stu 
away, and let us get out into the open air. The atmosphere of this stuffy place makes my head ache!’ 

He watched his partner whilst he took up the portmanteau and placed it within the massive safe, which stood behind tl 
door. When Cavendish had locked the safe, Clench turned to the door leading to the general offices, unlocked it and pass< 
through. 

“I’m going next door to buy some cigars” he said, over his shoulder. “I’lls ' ’ 


inched hands. The merry light had died from his ey 


so I’ve got to look after myself. I’m going to take my share to-night, and by morning my yacht will be mi! 
Over the City hung that curious stillness that is always noticeable after 


of the thick goloshes covering his b< 


thoroughfare in which he stood, and he passed on indifferen 
able to seek his bed. 

The pad, pa ‘ 


tg upon his beat, his footsteps scarcely audible by real 


of Richard Cavendish were revealed. 
Cavendish, who was carrying a glads 

a fact that showed that one of the porters or 
Cautiously, for he had no special des' ‘ ’ 
upon tip-toe he made his way tot! J 


ine bag, boldly stepped aci 


: and paused before the door of the building 


/as still within the building. 


ich of keys from his pocket, inserted one in the lock and turned it noiselessly. A moment later he stood 
within the office, breathing hard in his excitement, the door once again securely fastened behind. 

He lost no time now in carrying out his object, he whipped out a pocket electric torch, and, keeping the white beam of light 
low, so that it should not be seen by anyone who might chance to pass the glass door, he guided his footsteps to the safe, wherein 

Yet again, the swindler’s bunch ofkeys was produced, and he placed one in the lock of the safe. There was a soft click, then 
Canvendish had tugged open the massive door and the contents of the safe lay at his mercy. 


ikagripupn 


and stood it upon the table. 

At that moment Richard Cavendish had no intention of defrauding his co-swindler. He merely meant to possess himself of 
his share of their ill-gotten gains, and to sail away with all speed in his yacht, which was lying at anchor off London Bridge. 
But when he opened the portmanteau, and once again feasted his gaze upon its valuable contents, a sudden gleam of avarice 
leapt into his eyes, and he was assailed by an overmastering statue carved in stone, although his brain was working quickly. In 


11s of notes and securities. “After 
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all, it is not Clench’s money!’ It did not occur to him that neither was it his. “He has swindled honest men and women 
to obtain it, and it would only be a case of the biter bit!’ 

Richard Cavendish put out his electric torch and stood as motionless as a in a thin straight line. 

What should he do? he asked himself. He had never liked Clench—indeed, during the last few weeks of their partnership, 
he Bad began to feel that he hated him. Time after time he had been stung to the quick by some sneering remark of his 

Richard Cavendish closed the portmanteau with a snap and locked it, and now his mind was made up. 

“I’ll do it!” he muttered. “I’ll take the whole half-million. With a sum like this I need never return to Britain. I can 
change my name, and live a life ofluxury and ease. And when my son grows up, he will never know that his father was 
once dishonest—a swindler! Somehow I’m glad that—” He shrugged his shoulders impatiently. “At times, I am a 
sentimental fool! ” he rasped. “I mustn’t waste time! The farther away from British shores my yacht can be by the morning 
the better! If Clench overtook me, he would kill me! ” 

He took up the portmanteau and, staggering beneath its weight, he crossed to the door. He turned the key, passed out, 
and relocked the door behind him; then without being seen by a living soul, he quitted the building and made his way 
into Throgmorton Street, where he hailed a passing hansom. 

Richard Cavendish had taken the whole coup. Jasper Clench, swindler, had been swindled! 


II. 

A Dramatic Arrest and a Vow of Bitter Vengeance 

There was a deep frown upon the brow of Jasper Clench as his cab slowly conveyed him through the dense fog that, 
with the coming of dawn, had descended upon London like an all-enveloping blanket. That morning he had called at 
his partner’s private house in order that they might journey to the City together as was their custom, but to his surprise 
he had discovered that Cavendish had left home with his baby son and the child’s nurse late upon the preceding night, 
and had not since returned. 

Clench had made endless inquiries ofthe servants as to the reason for his partner’s sudden departure from home, but 
none of them appeared to know what reason their master could have for his somewhat peculiar action. 

It never occurred to Clench for a moment that his fellow-conspirator might have stolen a march upon him, yet he felt 
curiously worried by what he had ascertained, and a hundred times he had cursed the fog during his journey from suburban 


The swindler sighed with relief as the Jehu at last guided his horse into Throgmorton Street, and he lost no time in 
alighting and paying off the man when the court in which his offices were situated was reached. 

As he groped his way through the choking mist into Throgmorton Avenue the company promotor collided violently 
with a bulky form, and he trust it unceremoniously out of his path. 

“Where the deuce are you coming to?” the man queried pugnaciously. “Do yer want all the blessed path?” 

Jasper Clench paid no heed, but kept straight on until he disappeared through the doorway of his office-buildings, 
and the burly man, who might have been a well-to-do tradesman, if one might judge by his general aspect and attire, 
indulged in a grim smile. 

“You seem in a hurry, Mr. Clench” he muttered beneath his breath. “I wonder what has become of your precious 
partner? I don’t think he’s passed in yet; still, he may have arrived early!’ 

He turned and whistled softly, and almost instantly the figures of three more men loomed out of the fog. They were 
all of a similar stamp to the fellow with whom the swindler, Clench, had collided—big, burley, and strong. They, too, 
might have been men of a hard-working, tradesman class, yet when one looked the second time one was struck by something 
strangely official in their bearing. 

“How long have you been waiting about here, Hemmings?” the first man asked, addressing one of the newcomers. 

“Since eight o’clock, sir!’ 

“Ah! Clench has just gone to his office. Have you seen anything of the man Cavendish?” 

“No sir, I’ve kept my eyes skinned, but he hasn’t passed me to the best of my knowledge!’ 

“Right!” he answered gruffly. “Keep within hailing distance. If the other beauty don’t turn up soon, we will make 
sure of getting Clench first. Cut away with you. We mustn’t be seen together!’ 

The three large men disappeared into the fog once more, and the first man entered the courtyard and took up his stand 
at a spot whence it was just possible through the mist to observe any person leaving or entering the building wherein 
Clench and Cavendish carried on their questionable business. 

Jasper Clench had stopped to speak to his head clerk. He had made enquiries as to whether his partner had put in an 
appearance, but it was only be be answered in the negative, he still wore a puzzled frown as he unlocked the door ofhis 
private room and passed within. 

His first action was to examine the contents of the letter-box, and a cynical twitching ofhis thin lips proclaimed that 
he was experiencing a feeling as near to pleasure as he was capable of, as he selected a registered envelope, addressed in 
a feminine hand. The missive, had, ofcourse, been signed for by one ofhis clerks and afterwards slipped into his private 


He ripped the letter free from its covering and saw, as he had expected, that it contained the promised cheque for ten 
thousand pounds, promised him by his client of Merton, he stowed it carefully away in his pocket and hummed a time 
as he turned to his table. 
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The air, however, ceased with startling abruptness, and the swindler stood staring at the gladstone bag which was in 
evidence before him. That it was his partner’s property he realised at once, for it bore the initials “R.C” upon its side, 
but what bewildered Clench was that he was sure the bag had not been in the office upon the previous evening. 

“Now what the dickens can this mean?” Clench said in a puzzled tone. “The clerks say he has not been in, yet the 
first think I find—” 

He stopped short, uttered a gasping cry, and fairly lept over to the safe, the door of which was standing a few inches 
ajar. With shaking hands he wrenched open the massive steel door, then he went reeling backwards, his always pale face 
the colour of chalk, every drop of blood gone from his lips. 

“Gone!” he screamed hoarsely. “Gone!” 

Like a drunken man he swayed to his knees before the safe, groping blindly within as though he could not put faith 
in the evidence of his eyes. 

“Gone!” he raved again. “The cur! The dirty, thieving hound! The treacherous scoundrel! He has robbed me—robbed 

The door opened sharply and the bulky form ofthe man who had been waiting in the court without stepped quickly 
into the office. He was followed by his three companions, who stood in the background. 

Clench gained his feet, clutching at his temples, and his wild eyes fixed themselves vacantly upon the stem faces of 

“What—what does this mean?” he asked shakily. “I can see no one this morning. I—” 

“You will have to see me, I think, Mr. Jasper Clench” the foremost man snapped grimly. “I am Detective-Inspector 
Rayner, of Scotland Yard, and I hold a warrent for your arrest upon a charge of fraud!” 

Jasper Clench clutched at the edge of the table for support, his knees shaking beneath him, his mouth agape with surprise 
and horror. 

“It’s a lie!” he stammered, his voice almost hysterical. “It’s a foul lie! I am an honest business man and—’’ 

“You will have every opportunity of proving it!” Inspector Rayner answered gruffly, as he took a sharp step forward 
and snapped the handcuffs upon the swindler’s trembling wrists. “I don’t mind telling you, however, that I wouldn’t 
give a brass farthing for your chance! James Teddington, the engineer sent out to prospect the Great Eagle Mining 
Properties, has died as a result of an accident in Paris. Before he breathed his last he confessed how you and your partner 
had bribed him, how he had found not an atom of mineral on your land, but had sent home a false report that the place 
was a modern Tom Tiddler’s ground. Now, I’m telling you no more. I must warn you that anything you say may be taken 
down in writing and used at your trial in evidence against you!” 

“Great heavens, this is terrible—terrible!” Clench moaned. “And to think that my partner has escaped—escaped with 
every penny of the money we have made together! Curse him, I say! I’ll serve my time! 1*11—” 

“What’s that?” Rayner asked sharply, startled out ofhis official manner. “You said your partner, Cavendish, has gone 
with the money?” 

“Every penny of it!” Jasper Clench laughed horridly, mirthlessly. “Every penny of it!” he raved. “We were to have 
sailed with our haul in his yacht this morning, but you’ll find it weighed anchor last night! Oh, yes, you’ll find it gone, 
right enough! Oh, I pray and hope that you may find the viper—I would serve a double sentence to know that he will 
suffer as I shall suffer!” 

His eyes blazed like living coals with the awful hatred that consumed him. 

“Whether he be caught or not!” he cried hoarsely, ‘I’ll be even with him! If I have to serve ten—fifteen years I will 
not forget! When I come out, I’ll hound him down! I’ll hound him down, you hear me! And when I find him, I will deal 
out to him the most bitter vengeance ever devised by the brain of mortal man!” 


THE STORY: TWENTY YEARS HAVE ELAPSED 


The Reception at Sir Digby Cranston's 

Outside the residence of Sir Digby Cranston, in Berkely Square, an awning had been erected from the gate to the 
imposing entrance and a strip of carpet ran beneath, reaching to the edge of the pavement. The windows were ablaze 
with lights, and all through the evening a host of carriages and motor broughams had rolled up to discharge elegantly- 
cloaked ladies and immaculate debonnair men, at whom the loungers who hung about the spot gaped with something 

Sir Digby Cranston, who was a very wealthy gentleman and a keen and well-known collector of precious stones, was 
holding a reception to celebrate the return ofhis only child, Elice, from France, where she had been nobly acting as a 
Red Cross nurse, and although the evening was as yet young, a vast and distinguished gathering had put in an appearance. 

A myriad festooned lights illuminated the spacious reception-room, playing upon the khaki uniforms ofthe officers, 
the conventional black coats ofthe civilians, and the pearly white shoulders of the women. An orchestra, concealed in 
an alcove behind a cluster of ferns and palms, was playing a dreamy air. 

A gentle breeze, scented with the sweet, refreshing odour of roses, was wafted from the direction of the archway forming 
the entrance to the conservatory, fanning the faces of the guests as they chatted vivaciously together. 

Sir Digby, a distinguished-looking man of sixty, attired in faultless evening dress, stood by his daughter’s side as she 
received the fresh arrivals. Elice was a charming girl of twenty-one, simply yet daintily gowned, and it was noticeable 







:oo near the firing line to tend the wounded and dying, she had been wounded 


s a girl to be admired, for she had bled for her country. 


me glistening stuff that fell sheerly away from her rounded shoulders; and Sir Digby told himself that he 


ght of asking her to be his wife, yet it was possible that he would have suffered with a st 

r true identity, or have guessed that her glorious masse* -’- 

Broadway Kate, the wife of Ezra Q. Maitland, the man 
nvenient at times to assume male attire, and for this rea 


For many years Kathleen Maitland had been a 
and straight-forward business man in New Yo: 
hundredfold when they had been blessed witl 
Olive, their little da ’ ' ' ' 


and they had been supremely happy. Their happiness, too, had increasec 
child—a baby girl. 

of four, then misery—misery inahideous form—had descended upon the 
thunderbolt. Little Olive had fallen ill and died, and this had turned Kate’s husband, for the bad. 



Fawn, who continuously foiled to obtain any defir 
New York, Petrograd, Paris, and London ’ ’' 
hoodwinking the police and detectives until,; 
criminologist of Baker Street. 

lan, and the criminal had only escaped the clutches of the law by, metaphorically speaking, 


Through this she pass 


ire blossoms until she gained the 


She crossed a comer of the miniature lawn, and approached a clump ofevergreens. As she reached the 
emerged from the shadows. 

“It that you, Ezra?” she asked, in a low tone. 

“Bet on it!” the man who had met her agreed. “Waal, how are things shaping?” 

“Real fine, I guess” Kate replied quickly. “As I thought, the jewels have been on view during the 

Ezra Q. Maitland—the man was he—chuckled softly and pressed his wife’s hand ii 

“Yes;’ Kate informed him. “Old Sir Digby will lock them in his safe, which he considers to be as s 
You have had made the key of which I gave you the wax impression?” 

Maitland grinned. 

“You bet I have;’ he drawled. “I wasn’t likely to let the grass grow under my feet. Kate, we are in luck! If there’s any truth in 
the rumours I’ve heard. Sir Digby’s collection of sparklers are worth something like two hundred throusand pounds, and even 
in dealing with that thief, Israel Samuels, we ought to clear seventy or eighty thou.!” 


: as the Bank ofEngland. 


i, it would be difficult to explain my presence. By the way, where is the safe situated?” 


me to do the job and make myself seal 
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“Good!” Maitland said again, as he turned to depart. “I’ll get right along and lie low until the right time! Say—he suddenly 
swung round upon his heel—‘give me a kiss, girl! I’ve not seen you for four whole days!” 

Kate held up her lips to his, and just for a moment the master-criminal held her in his arms, then he released her and vanished 
silently into the gloom. The woman stood staring in the direction he had gone for nearly a quarter of a minute before she moved 
to retrace her steps to the house. 

“How I wish we could start afresh!” she muttered, a catch in her voice. “How happy we could be, just he and I together and—” 
She tilted her shoulders and sighed wearily. 

that would keep us in luxury in some distant land for the rest of our lives!” 


le the voice of a clock chiming the half-hour after three, anc 


stole along the alleyway which wa 
When Maitland reached the nol 


d which ran along at the rear of the wall enclosing Sir Digby’s 


: as the gn 


lar hands and drew himself up, to afterwards 
er side. Stealthily he stole over the tiny lawn and darted behind a clump ofbushes at the spot where 
he had previously met his wife. 

Crouching down, but out of sight, Maitland lay peering through the bushes. He knew that it was past the time at which he 
told Kate he would arrive, and he wondered how long she would keep him waiting. He cursed softly as the dew from the grass 
found its way through his clothes and damped his flesh with its icy touch. The morning was cold for the time of year, and the 
criminal’s wait was to be anything but a pleasant one. 

Ten minutes, a quarter of an hour dragged by, and he wished he could smoke a cigar. He took one from his case, but hesitated 
utes; then, with an impatient gesture, 
1 to bring with him his vesta case, and he bagan rummaging 




He swore under his breath as he discovered that he had omitted 

At last he found one in his vest-pocket, struck it upon his trousers, and applied it to his weed; then he lay puffing at the smoke 
until a light suddenly sprang up within the study. 

The master-criminal gave something like a sigh of relief, and, tossing away the cigar ; 
opened, and the slender form ofhis wife emerged on to the lawn. She was attired in a neat travelling costume, and car 
bag, and it was noticeable that her hair was now of raven black, also her complexion was more ruddy and the curve c 
had changed. 

“Is all quiet?” Maitland asked, as he reached her side. 

“Yes” Kate replied. “You can get right along with the j< 

“Why are you late?” her husband asked. “I’ve been fooling around for the last five-and-twenty minute 

“I am sorry” Kate replied, “but I fell asleep. I had had a tiring day. You’ll have to look slick, because the outier i 
riser. He’s often about a little before five!’ 

“I reckon I shall be miles away by the time the old fool rubs the sleep from his eyes” the master-criminal grinned rea: 

“Is it safe to leave these lights going?” 

‘Yes, I imagine so. No one can see them from the lane at the back!’ 

“Right! Come along. Guess I’ll give you a helping hand over the wall before I start work!’ 

“I’ll stay with you until you’ve got the jewels!’ she said. “ Wt —” 

“Say you’ll do nothing of the kind, my girl” her husband rett 
sudden bolt over jobs like this, and if you were with me you’d be i 
and you’re not taking the risk. Come along, and don’t- 

Kate sighed resignedly, I. 

Cunning and unscrupul 
worshipped the ground upon whicl 

By the wall they paused, and the i 

an. You will both cat 

first possible train to Liverpool and meet me at the Great Central Hotel. Good-bye for the present. 

“Good-bye, Ezra!” the women returned, her lip quivering. “Be careful, and, mind, no violence if—” 

“Don’t worry!’ he interrupted. “I’ll be successful, and the ‘sparklers’ will be in Samuels’s hands before old Sir Digby finds 
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_ r _, —en he assisted her ovt_ __, 

Maitland entered the study, the windows of which Kate had, of course, left ajar. 

Almost at once he espied the safe, which was built into the wall upon the opposite side of the apartment. 

He lost no time in gening to work. He took from his vest pocket a glittering key, and, with deft fingers, inserted it in the keyhole 
of the safe. 


The criminal’s eyes keenly studied the formation of wards, then he produced a tiny file and a miniature bottle of oil, for he 
had detected a slight difference at one point. 

He set to work patiently, despite the tiresome task that lay before him. He had to proceed by guesswork, and he knew that 
if he filed the ward a little too much, there would be no chance of his gaining the haul he was seeking. 

; inserted the key in the lock to find that it would not turn, but at the fifth attempt there came a soft clicking 
-i.-~i.__i- * -j —**- _ _i—u- -r—i— : -) nj EzraQ. Maitland pulled open the heavy door. 


To disco 


lock of the safe shot backwar 
r the prize for v 


ras the work of am 


he had expected, that they contained Sir Digby’s famous 


collection of precious stones. 

He removed the cases, and placed them upon the table, opening the lids in I 
and host of other gems were in evidence, and as the rays ofthe electric lights fell upon them, they glitte: 

Maitland’s eyes were dazzled. 

He stood for a moment gazing exaultantly at his coi 
over the price he had originally intended to let it go at. His piercing eyes were glinting like stai 
and their brilliance vied with that of the heap of stones lying before him. 

his pocket. He filled them to the brim with the sparkling gems, and concealed them 
still quite a quarter of the collection left upon the table. 

Maitland grabbed up a handful of the stones, meaning to place them in his breast-pocket, but before he could do so, he received 

attired in a dressing-gown and slippers, carrying a candle in his left hand, a businesslike-looking revolver in his right. 


safe—the safe that Maitland had succeeded in opening 




tried to think that he was allowing himself to be over-imaginative, and si 
’■ s study to satisfy himself that all wa 
, Sir Digby had scarcely expected to find a burglar at wo * ' '* 


inal at suddenly being confronted by him. 


eing Maitland as was the master-cri 
Sir Digby took a startled step backwards, a cry of a 

sr of losing the greater part of his treasures—he levelled his revolver and pulled upon the trigger. 

__wo deafening reports, one following sharply upon the other but it was Ezra Q. Maitland who had shown the 

who lived to tell the tale, and he had not hesitated when Sir Digby had flung up his right arm. 

Like lightning, Maitland’s hand had dropped to his hip, his fingers had gripped upon his weapon, which he had fired almost 
the instant it was out ofhis pocket without appearing to take the slightest aim, and Sir Digby’s bullet tore its way harmlessly 
through one of the drawers of a roll-top desk, as the nobleman fell heavily upon his fece. 

Maitland did not stop to see how badly the old man was injured, not did he trouble about the remainder of the jewels. He 
spun round upon his heel and rushed madly through the windows, raced across the lawn with the speed of a hare, and gained 

of excited voices from the house, whilst lights were springing up in the windows. 

The criminal cursed at what he considered his ill-luck, then pressing his elbows to his sides, he positively flew up the alleyway, 
and vanished into the gloom. 

And back in the study, Sir Digby Cranston lay inert and still, the blood from and ugly wound upon his temple dyeing the 
expensive carpet, a dull, ominous red, whilst his daughter Elice, who had just rushed into the room, was upon her knees by his side. 
“Help, help help!” the girl cried wildly, her eyes dilated and filled with horror. “Help, help, murder! My father has been 


Tinker, assistant to Mr. Sexton Blake, the famous detective of Baker Street, yawned and rubbed his eyes, as the clock upon 
the mantelpiece of the consulting-room chimed the halfhour after four, and he rose from the great easy chair in which he had 















been reclining, and stretched his arms wearily above his head. 

“Wfell, I’m jiggered!”the voung detective muttered, still sleepy and dazed. “I must have dozed offin that chair last night whilst 
lor. Great Scott! Half-past four! Then this means that the guv’nor hasn’t been home all night! Pedro, 




ted upon the hearthrug, and blinked sleepily at t 


ad. Then he stalked forwi 


[suppose you’re 


lot to blame, Pedro” the lad went on. “I’ll bet you were playing at shut-eye before me. What do you want? 

Some coffee?” 

He indicated the coffee pot and Pedro bayed softly. It was seldom he refused anything either ofhis masters took to eat or drink. 
Tinker picked up a pair oflndian clubs, removed his coat, and indulged in a little invigorating exercise, whilst the hound watched 
him with superior indifference. 

After a few minutes of this the young detective picked up the pot and vanished to make the promised coffee. When a quarter 
of an hour had elapsed he returned, poured himself out a cup of the steaming beverage, and gave Pedro his share, with much 
milk added, in a saucer. 

“Now, where the dickens is the guv’nor?” Tinker re 
of him to leave me in the lurch like this. Ugh! I feel era 

in my giddy neck. It feels as though it’s going to walk round tne corner, it s no use turning in 
turns up. Now, let me see. What did his note say?” 

He drew a slip of paper from his pocket, and perused the hastily pencilled words upon it. 

“Just discovered whereabouts ofFenson” (they ran), I am going with Inspector Martin to ar: 
like, as I expect to be home just before midnight:—S.B. 

Tinked frowned, and his young face momentarily took on „ 

“Humph!” he grunted. “I’m hanged if I like this. Fenson is ad; „ _ 

I hope nothing happened to the guv’nor. Still, nothing can have happened! I should have heard from Scotland Yard before now 
if he had been injured. I wonder what’s kept him!’ 

He replaced the message in his pocket, and sat for a few seconds gazing thoughtfully at Pedro. 

“My lad}’ he said, at length, “you might as well go through that latest trick I’ve taught you. I don’t ws 


ait tiU Mr. Blake 


“Come here, sir!” Tinker ordered, with 
He made a quick grab, and, securing the hound’s collar, dragged him from his cover. 
“Good Pedro, stand up!” he commanded. 

With a bored expression upon his doggy countenance, the hound rose upon his hind legs, am 
helmet upon his head, and tucked the gun in the crook ofhis right forepaw. 

“Shoulder arms!” Tinker cried. “Quick march!” Then beating time to the refrain he commeno 


his young master clapped the 
1 to sing, whilst Pedro, looking 


d up the ‘Watch on the Rhine’! 
now we n sing, now we’ll sing ‘Auld Lang Syne’! 

You and I, Hurray! we’ll cry! 

The door opened sharply, and Sexton Blake and Detective Inspector Martin, of the C.I.D., stood upon the threshold of the 
room, regarding the bizarre spectacle in amused surprise. 

“Well, I always thought so” Inspector Martin remarked, “although I didn’t like to air my opinion until I was sure. When 
a young man gets up at a little before five in the morning to qualify for the proprietor of an educated animal show, he needs to 

“What do you me 

ess foiled we could go in for a penny gaff. Pedro knows lots of tricks, Mr. Blake would make an 
excellent wizard and fortune-teller, with a little make-up and the togs, whilst you needn’t be idle!’ 

“And what could I do?” Martin suggested, with an air of condescending amusement. 

“Why, if you let your hair ar 

shove you in a cage, and all you’d have to do would be to < 

“Be quiet, Tinker!” Sexton Blake ordered sternly, for he had seen that the cheeks ofhis official colleague had flushed wrathfully. 
“Suppose you give us some of that coffee I see you have made. We are both tired and worn out!’ 

The famous detective removed his hat and light dust coat, and tossed them aside, then he sank wearily into an easy-chair, 

° ". * ’ ' en he had stated they were both fatigued. His always 

es, whilst even Inspector Martin had lost some of 


e a jolly fine Wild Man from Borneo;’ Tinker answered coolly, Wi’d 
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forth his long, slender hand to take his cup, Tinker saw that his wrist was bandaged. 


ne in, and fell asleep in the chair. I didn’t 


tually gained the roofs. Hehadan 


said. That is Sir Digby Cranston’s h< 

ise all night, and- 

: trouble, lad?” Sexton Slake asked, rising from his chair, his 
‘ " ne. What has happened?” 


olver, and we couldn’t get near 
ack again, and he is now safely 
a be ringing up at this hour?” 

’s room. He’s in, but he’s 
s if by magic. “Sir Digby 

les have been stolen, and Sir Digby, 


t is Miss Elice, is it not? Yes, I am Sexton Blake. When < 


s robbery 


For several minutes the detective conversed with Sir Digby Cranston’s daughter, who was at the other end of the wire, and 
ere he had finished, Inspector Martin was standing listening eagerly by his colleague’s side. Curiously enough, like his friend, 

“What has really happened, Blake!’* Martin asked, as the detective hung up the receiver. “The man has got clear away?” 
“Yes” Sexton Blake replied. “Sir Digby held a reception last night to celebrate the homecoming of his daughter, who has 
been acting as a Red Cross nurse at the front, and his renowned collection of precious stones were on view during the evening. 


himself that all was well, and upon entering the room in which his safe is situa 
cases which had contained the gems, and which were standing upon the table. 
“Sir Digby tried to fire, but the burglar managed to shoot first, ar ” ’ 

“Are you going to take up the case?” the official asked eagerly. 


:d, he found a it 


me tell Tinker, Sir Digby is a personal friend of mine, so, tired though I admit I 
1 iry robbery. The Digby collection must be worth something like a couple 
! i nave inspected it, so I know!’ 

1. “Do they know of the robbery at the Yard!” 

“Yes; Detective-sergeant Jones is already upon the scene of the crime!’ 

“Oh, is he!” Martin snorted. “That’s the man who, quite by a fluke, got ahead of me in the Mortlake forgery business. Got 
ahead of me, mind you, his chief, and coolly took all the credit! I haven’t liked the beggar since!” 

“Naturally not” Sexton Blake responded drily, and we wondered just what sort of “fluke” had enabled his friend’s subordinate 

“Of course I am!” Martin answered. “I’m longing to dress Mr. High-and mighty Jones down!” he added aggressively. He 
grinned viciously. “ Wm’t he be pleased when I turn up!” 

“Suppose we leave off discussing this person with whom you seem to be riled” Sexton Blake suggested mildly as he slipped 
into his dust-coat and donned his hat. “Minutes may count if we are to run the thief to earth and regain the jewels!’ 

“Do I come with you, sir?” Tinker asked eagerly, as his master and the Scotland Yard man moved towards the door. 

“No, my lad, not at present” Sexton Blake returned. “But later there is a chance we may require both you and Pedro. If we 
do, I shall telephone, so don’t go out upon any account!’ 


CHAPTER 4 
Sir Digby's Story 


Elice Cranston bent ov 
departure of his medical 
The baronet was lying i 


let fired by Ezra Q. Maitland 


der how much longer Sexton Blake will be?” the baronet asked petulently. 
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“Yes dad” the girl replied, layingher cool white hand upon his ftverishbrcrw.“Hepromised to come herci 
be a great while. Ah, hark! There is someone upon the stairs now!’ 

: to the girl’s order to “come in” the butler appeared. 


It. Sexton Blake and Detective-Inspector Martin have an 


unced. “Shall I show them up?” 




“Yes, yes!” Sir Digby exclaimed eagerly, before the girl could reply. “Let them coi 

“Dad, you must really keep calm” Elice insisted, with the gentle tone of authority in her sw 
nurse had gifted her with. “All the jewels in the world are not worth your life, and you know what Doctor Tilling said!’ 

“Hang Tilling!” the baronet snapped, raising himself painfully upon his pillows, despite the restraining hand his daughter 
put out. “I want to sit up, Elice, so that I may tell Blake what has occurred! Confound you, sir!’—this to the butler—Haven’t 
I told you to show ’em up immediately!” 

The man, who was a very old retainer, looked troubled, and glanced towards his young mistress. Elice inclined her head to 
show he was to obey, for she kew that the longer her father was kept waiting to see the famous criminologist to whom he wished 

to pin his faith, the worse his condition would become. 

The butler disappeared, and presently returned to announce: 

“Mr. Sexton Blake and Detective-Inspector Martin!” 

Sir Digby turned so quickly that he jarred his wounded shoulder, a 
next moment, however, as Sexton Blake and the burly red-faced official from the Yard entered the roc 
bedside. 

“Iam glad that you have cor 
should take up his case!” 

Sexton Blake smiled into the girlish fece. 

“I don’t think there will be any difficulty in that, Miss Elice;’said he. “Fortunately, I am 
very soon after the crime has taken place, which often simplifies matters. With luck, I may pick up a clue that will enable my 
colleagues and myself to quickly get upon the track of the burglar. But let me introduce you to Detective-Inspector Martin, 
of Scotland Yard!’ 

Formal greetings having been exchanged, Sexton Blake and Martin drew chairs near the bed. 

“Do you feel able to give me the details of the case that are available, Sir Digby?” the private detective asked. 

“Yes, yes, Blake!” Sir Digby returned quickly. “I’ve been badly injured, but, by James, if I were dying, I think I would use 
my last breath in doing all possible to help you get on the scoundrel’s track! Three-quarters of my beautiful collection gone— 
stolen by this villain, who—” 

“Do not distress yourself, Sir Digby” Blake interrupted soothingly, for a flush of colour had sprung into the old man’s ashen 
cheeks, and he was shaking with intense agitation. “You may rely upon the best efforts ofboth Martin and I, and there can be 
no good purpose gained in your upsetting yourself. At what time did you come downstairs and find the burglar in your study?” 

“Let me see! At about half-past four, I suppose it would be. I had a strange feeling that all was not well, and, just to satisfy 
mvself, I rose and secured a revolver and candle, making my way downstairs. You can judge of the shock I received when I saw 
w up my weapon to fire at him, but he was took quick for me. He fired first, and I remembered 


no more until I found my daughter and Tilling—my doctor—stooping ove 
Mr. Blake, at all costs, whatever else you have to shelve, I implore you to 1 

will compensate you for any loss you may sustain, pay any fee that- 

Sexton Blake held up his hand sharply. 


. tly. “The question of fees need not be 

m. What is the value of the stones that are missing?” 
well enough to check the part of the collect 
’ ’ -er, and I should imagine the 


, „ . mndrel left behind him. 

Quite three-quarters of the collection have been taken, he 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds in value!’ 

“I see. Would it be possible for you to obtain me a detailed list of the stones that are missing?” 

“Inspector Jones has already requested that” Sir Digby answered, “and I have promised to let him have it, although I had 
quite forgotten until now. Do you think you could compile the necessary particulars, Elice?” 

The girl looked doubtful. 

“I doubt whether I could, dad” she replied. “You see, Mr. Blake’—turning to the detective—‘I have been away from home 
practically since the outbreak of the war. Doubtlessly you have added to the collection during my absence, father” 

“Yes” Sir Digby admitted, frowning. “And I have also exchanged and disposed of a certain number of stones. However, Miss 


Elice inclined her head. 

“Yes” she agreed. “It is indeed strange that Miss Hammond wa: 
“May I inquire who this Miss Hammond may be?” Ses * 


er, Elice. She will no 
The girl rose to her feet and moved towards the di 
“I think” Sexton Blake suggested, “that, wi 


were fired roused the whole 


e” Sir Digby answered. “You had better awaken 
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gr. It was left in the lock” 

“Indeed! It would almost seem, then, that some person in the house was in league with the thief!’ 

; although for the life of me. I can’t think whom it could be. All my servants have been with me for ye 


The baronet sank back feebly upon his pillows, and Sexton Blake and Martin followed Elice from the room, as she beckoned 

“I will take you to the study, gentlemen” she said. 

The two detectives followed the girl down the imposing, thickly-carpeted staircase, and she quickly led them to the room 
in which Sir Digby Cranston had so dramatically surprised Maitland some two hours ago. 

An alert-eyed young man, with a drooping moustache of a sandy hue, a fresh complexion, and square, determined chin, turned 
from the safe which he had been examining. He was quietly dressed in a dark grey suit, and there was little of the detective about 
him, although Martin, had he been inclined to admit the truth, could have told you that D 
the ablest young officials at the Yhrd. 


Not a great deal, at present. The robbery was well planned. The burglar car 
“May I see it?” Sexton Blake requested. 


noting that one of the wards had been recently oiled and filed. 

“Depend upon it, he had an accomplice in the house” Martin said. “It’s a rotten old safe, anyway. If the fellow had not secured 
a duplicate of the key, he wouldn’t have had much trouble with it. Fancy keeping jewels to the value of two hundred thousand 
pounds in a thing like this, Blake?” 

“It is certainly unwise, my friend” Sexton Blake admitted, as he sank to his knees before the safe and examined it closely. 
“Unwise! I call it sheer idiocy!” Martin growled. “Some people fairly ask to be rot’ ' ’ * 

tin! What’re you looking for? Finger-prints?” 

Behind his chiefs back. Mr. Jones sm" ' ~ 

Street detective had produced his le 


re chaps at the Yard get all the 


the creases from his knees, and shook his head. 

“Not a sign of an impression” he said. “The man esc. 

’ ' 'loughtfully left the room just as it appeared when i 


hat direction, Mr. Blake!’Jones said. “I’ve already searched for impressions, and there’s 


d through these windows, I take it?” 

ave for removing the jewels that were left behind, Miss Cranston 
: rushed in to find here father upon the floor. She thought he was 
with blood, as also was the carpet!’ 


“And you have touched nothing since?” he queried. 

“I have disturbed nothing, although I have, of course, made a thorough examination” the Scotland Yard man returned. 

Sexton Blake backed towards the door, and, as was his custom, he made a survey of his surroundings, nothing escaping his 
keen grey eyes. He saw the dark, wet stain upon the carpet, which told him the spot at which Sir Digby Cranston had fallen 
when he had been wounded, and in his mind’s-eye he imagined how the room had appeared when Elice had first entered. 

He pictured the inert form of the nobleman lying stretched at full length upon the floor, the jewels scatted about the table, 
the safe yawning open, and the windows ajar. He stepped over to the gas-heating stove and stood before the massive fireplace, 
but there was nothing in or behind it—not even a scrap of paper—that would serve as a clue. 

“Have you been in the garden as yet?” he asked, addressing Jones. 

“I have taken a look round!’ the sergeant replied, “and I have found little sav 
the wall. A brick had been dislodged and lay on the mould of the flower-bed beneath!’ 

“A flower-bed is directly beneath the wall, then? There are surely some traces of footprints there?” 

“Yes. I have the measurements here!’ Jones answered, as he drew a notebook from his pocket. “There wa 

“How do you know?” Mi 


ell by the shape of the heel!’ 
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the case. I say fairly certain, because even the elongated heel isn’t always a proof that the marks 
fair sex. I was once taken in very successfully by a crook who purposely wore ladies’ shoes wh 
“That’s nothing to do with the matter in hand” Martin returnee' 


g a longer start of us. When you ai 


“Let us get into the garden and investigate!’ Sexton Blake cut in, and his mannt 
to a passage of arms between the rival officials. “We shall learn more there than 


: strip of path that divided the house from 


;ra Q. Maitland had lain in wait for his wil 


ine had crouched at the spot for 


ng in style, my friend” Sexton Blake said, looking up at Martin, who wa 

Detective Jones by his side. 


“I don’t see that it affords us much information” 
“On the contrary” Sexton Blake objected, “it tell! 
bar of the Royal Hotel in the Str 


i for the initials signifying his hotel to a 


w . : is fairly safe to 

rnhout matches, and took several from one 
„ : have been a resident at the hotel, otherwise 

•ofthe bars! 

admitted, “But, after all, it does not identify the man who stole the jewels. Ind« 
iere is every reason for it to be possible that it was not he who dropped this fragment of match!’ 

“On the contrary, I do not think that there is much doubt about the lurifer having once been in the possession of the cracksm 
~ .ifullystowedita 


nk at one of the bars, discovered he 1 
of the stands before passing through to his rooms or making for ' 
he could not purchase refreshn-^ —” 


to steal Sir Digby’s ti 
“Or he may have been waiting for his 
Blake nodded. 

“You are, of course, referring to the w 


omplice” Detective Jones put in. 
m whom you have deduced went ov 


“W: will take a look at the footprints later” Sexton Blake 


“Precisely! It is a Trincomalee!” 

“What!” Martin started. “The kind smoked by Ezra Q. Maitland?” he ejaculated involuntarily. “Jove, Blake do you think—” 
“Vte must not jump to conclusions! ’ the Baker Street detective protested, with a deprecatory gesture ofhis hands. “Trincomalees 
are certainly the brand of cigars smoked by Maitland and are very rare in England, but the finding of this bun here does not 
necessarily proclaim that the American was the burglar!’ 

“As with the match!’ Jones said, “the cigar may not have been smoked by the criminal, although there’s indication that it was!’ 
“I fancy I follow the direction in which your thoughts are running!’ Sexton Blake said. “The cigar was thrown away almost 
immediately after it was ignited, which might mean that our man, supposing he was the smoker, saw that the time for him to 
act had arrived, necessitating his tossing the weed away!’ 

more than likely when one comes to think of it! He’s been quiet for a long while now, and Sir Digby Cranston’s jewels would 
mean a haul that even Maitland would consider worth going for! The woman might have been his wife, eh?” 
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a actual feet before we rely upon it. Pterhaps you’ll 


Hestarted off across the lawn, and presently paused before the wall that cut offthe garden from the lane at the rear. He indicated 
with his foot a brick that lay in the soft mould of the flower-bed beneath, and pointed to the cavity it had recently filled. 

Sexton Blake sank to his knees, quite heedless that the gound was damp with the dew that had fallen during the night. His 
brows were drawn together, his lips compressed, as he studied the footprints that were in evidence in the soft earth. As Jones 

the person responsible for them had sunk deeply into the ground. 

Blake rose and drew himself to the top of the wall with a quick, neat spring. He glanced from side to side, then once again 
dropped to earth and stood by his companions. 

-- -with Miss Cranston? She seems upset about something!” 

ras looking. Elice had just emerged from the study windows 
thing out of the common had occured. 

le sharply, and her cheeks were flushed with excitement, as she reached the three men. 

' " jr. “She has completely disappeared, and her bed has not been 


Sexton Blake’s eyes glinted as instinctively he darted another glance at the 
‘1 would suggest that you allow us to see her room” he said. Then, meaningly, 
up in the robbery, Miss Cranston!’ 

Elice, caught her breath and her eyes opened wide with astonish 


he mould of the flower-bed. 


rar of the garden;’ the detective s 


“Yet her sudden disappearance i 


“Exactly. I should not be surprised if these references proved to be forged, but we will cast no father doubts upon Miss Sadie 
Hammond’s honesty until we have had an opportunity ofsearching her room. You said she was, as her name implies, an American, 
if I recollect rightly?” 

“That is so. She hailed from Chicago!’ 

xton Blake seemed thoughtful as he and his companions followed the girl back to the house and 


:nt regarding the array of articles dear to the 


Quite a dozen were composed of tortoise-shell, and were of an amber colour, whilst there were th 
wire description. Blake turned to Elice. 

“Your father’s secretary was a blonde” he said. 

“Yes, Mr. Blake. Her hair was very beautiful, and of a fair golden hue!’ 

“Can you remember ever seeing here with her hair undressed? I mean, with it felling about her shoulders?” 

“No” Elice replied slowly, after a pause. “Never to the best of my recollection!’ 

“I rather thought not, Miss Elice” Sexton Blake said, a trifle drily. “Had you done so, you might have detected that w 
you believed to be tresses of natural and exceptional beauty were nothing more than a skilfully-made wig!’ 

“A—a wig!” Elice gasped. “Why do you think that?” 











mind, but little doubt that Sadie Hammond was merely an alias for Kathleen Maitland, or ‘Broadway Kate; as she is known 
by the police of nearly every civilised country in the world, one ofthe cleverest and cunning female criminals ofthe twentieth 

“Broadway Kate!” Elice seemed astounded, bewildered. “The wife of the man who attempted to steal the Great Belgian Relief 
Fund!” she said tensely. 

“The same;’ Sexton Blake admitted. 

“But what makes you so sure, Blake?” Martin asked eagerly. “You said just now, when you found the end of a Trincomalee 
cigar in the garden, that we could not be sure that it had belonged to Ezra Q. Maitland, although—” 


“And since then” Blake replied, “I have secured a clue that has made me practically certain of the identities of the thieves. 
Let us put two and two together. We know that the secretary, who is known as Sadie Hammond, is of American origin. So is 
Broadway Kate. Secondly, the secretary came to Sir Digby, who, by the way, is a renowned collector of precious stones, with 



as private secretary to Sir Digby, would doubtless have frequent opportunities of taking a wax impression of the key of her 


employer’s safe. 

“Now, although Miss Hammond would be tired and would need rest after the whirl of a reception last night, her bed has 


which show that a man and a woman have stood there. A brick is dislodged, which practically proves that they scaled the wall, 
and thus escaped from the premises. 

“Behind a clump ofbushes, where some person has obviously lain in wait for some time, we find the stump ofa cigar, which, 
upon examination, proves to be a Trincomalee, a brand that is always smoked by Ezra Q. Maitland, but otherwise seldom found 

“The cigar had scarcely been lighted before it was tossed aside, seeming to suggest that the smoker had only just commenced 
it when he found that the time for him to be active had arrived. Therefore, it would appear that it was the cracksman to whom 
the cigar belonged. What is more likely than that Miss Hammond, who was his accomplice, appeared from the study windows 
before he had an opportunity of taking more than a few whiffs at the weed? She possibly would open the windows for him to 
enter and commit the burglary. I noticed that they showed no signs of having been forced. 

“Now the Trincomalee cigar suggests Maitland, but it is hardly sufficient proof to lay the crime at his door without some 
further definite indication to that effect. We have the clue we need here. I refer to these hairpins. 

“Miss Cranston tells us that Sadie Hammond was a blonde, which these amber-coloured hairpins at once suggested to my 
mind. If she were a fair woman, why on earth should she need black hairpins? Do you begin to see what I am aiming at?” 

Martin rubbed at his chin and looked puzzled. 

“I’m afraid I don’t quite understand what—” he began. “By Jove! Yes, I do! We know that Broadway Kate keeps her own 
hair, which is dark, cropped short to her head, so that she may easily assume the character of a man, and when she appears as 
a member of her true sex, she wear a wig! She was known as a blonde as Sadie Hammond, but before she left here—” 



“She took the light-coloured pins from her fair wig” Jones put in, his manner evincing the keenest interest in the private 
detective’s methods, “and used ordinary dark ones to pin the hair of a black wig into place, leaving two behind her!’ 

“Exactly!” Sexton Blake agreed. “It is Ezra Q. Maitland and his beautiful yet criminal wife whom we have to seek. When 
we find them, we shall regain your father’s jewels, Miss Elice. I think it would be as well for you to go to him and set his mind 
at rest by imparting to him that we are hot upon the track!’ 

“And now we are off to the Royal Hotel in the Strand, Mr. Blake” Sergeant Jones suggested. 

Sexton Blake inclined his head as he took out his cigar-case. 

“Yes” he said. “We shall inquire for a guest who knocked up the night-porter just after dawn, presuming that Maitland returned 
there immediately after he had fled from here. With luck, we shall clap the darbies on his wrists before an hour has passed!’ 

And Inspector Martin grinned in his beard as he jingled the handcuffs that always reposed in his tail-pocket. 


CHAPTER 5 
At the Royal Hotel 


the Royal Hotel, which is near Charing Cross Station, and one of the most exclusive 
its kind to be found in the great world of London. 

.. ns. The Baker 


nager, my man” Inspector Martin said pompously. “Is he about?” 
cratched his head, and slowly a grin appeared upon his usually expressionless cot 
:!” he answered. “’E ain’t in the ’abit if staying hup all night!” 
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_ , , „ ,, „ „,an’ifyouwastoarskme,Ishouldsayyou’ 

by long chalks! Why, bless me, he’d sack me on the spot i , ' T , J ’ ' « • , • « ' . 

Sexton Blake pushed his way forward. He drew half-a-< 

“W: wish to see the manager upon a very important mat 
information. For how long have you been upon duty?” 

“I ain’t long come, sir!’ 

“Can you tell me if any of your guests have entered here since you arrived?” 

“I don’t think so, sir. I haven’t noticed him go out!’ 

“Can you get into touch with him should he be still upon the premises?” 

Yes sir. If you’ll wait half a minute I’ll see if’e’s still about!’ 

Sexton Blake nodded. 

“Please do so at once” he ordered, in that quiet tone of authority that was at times characteristic ofhim, and which s 
the highest or lowest found possible to dispute. “The matter is urgent!’ 

The porter touched his cap and disappeared. He quickly returned with a sturdy man of middle-age s''' * 

“This ’ere’s the night-porter, sir” the former announced. “This is the gen’lman who give me half a doll 
things, Bill!’ 

Sexton Blake took the obvious hint, and a similar tip found its way into the night-porter’s pocket. 

i?” the detective said. 


I lets him in!” 

“It doesn’t matter how I know of the i 


, Sexton Blake returned. “Who was this man?” 

“A Mr. Charles Blenkarn, sir!’ 

“An American gentleman?” 

The porter looked still more surprised. 

“Yus!’ he agreed. “He came in all of a fluster like, and guessed and reckoned at me like one o’clocl 
i sorry he had troubled me. I didn’t know him, but I looked up his m 


“Thank you! Was his wife with him?” 
“No, sir. He ain’t got one, to my knowli 


ed in the book against the number ofhis 


“No, sir. If you remember, I said as how there was no one a 
waiting outside out of sight somewhere, for he didn’t stay in ms room long: - 
“He went out again, then!” Sexton Blake exclaimed sharply. 

“Yes, sir. Arter about ten minutes, just as I was ’aving a do—I mean shovin’ me legs up and restin’ ’em, down comes his nibs 
again. ‘Hi’m, sorry, porter, I guess) he says, ‘but I reckon I’ve got to trouble you again) he says, ‘I’ve an appointment that I must 

his fece. ‘An) say, I’ve caught the worm! Good-mornin) an’ I guess I’m much obliged to yer) he says. An’ with that he hops down 

“Wk must see the manager immediately, my man)’ Blake said, turning to the other porter. 

“But what’ll he say, sir?” the fellow asked, hesitating. 

“I expea he’ll say a good deal when he knows the truth)’ Sexton Blake answered a little grimly. “Take this card up to him. 


He will understand wh 
The porter took the slip of pasteca 
“You’re the great detective, sir!” h 




le engraved upon it. 


them that Mr. Raymond, the mi 
It was, however, quite a quarter of an hour before that gentleman put in 
with impatience although Sexton Blake had seemed careless of the time tnat v 
easy-chair, the lids drawn low over his eyes, drumming the tips ofhis long, ne 


s had been fidgeting 
s passing. He had been sitting languidly in an 




dr. Charles Blenkarn!’ 
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“So I hi 


Blenkam is in reality on< 

“Good heavens!” The little manager let out the c 
into a chair. “Who—who is he?” he queried weakl; 

“He is Ezra Q. Maitland;’ Sexton Blake replied quietly. “A c 


“The villain!” he cried, recovering himself. “To—to think that he has had the audacity to come to the Royal! A! 
beg—I beseech that you will not make this matter public— It will ruin our reputation for all time!” 

“You may rest assured that we shall hush the matter up, as we have done when he has been discovered at other sell 


I hope he may get a life-sentence!” he added feelingly. “What can I do for you?” 


“None whatever” Sexton Blake assured him. 


traced to him. Indeed, I believi 
“Phew! He’s made a haul thi 
Mr. Melson. Did I hurt you?” 

The last portion of his remarks 1 

the office. The man whom he had addressed as Mr. Mi „ . . 

to the left of the door, so that he had not been visible to the four men until they had stepped from the office. 

“It’s quite all right, Raymond” Mr. Melson said; and Sexton Blake darted a keen glance at him as he noticed that his voi< 
contained the slightest trace of a nasal twang. “I guess it was my fault for stopping just by your office. I had no idea you wei 
in there, though. You are about early!’ 


Sexton Blake paused for the fraction of a moment to stare after the tall, gaunt figure of the man whom the manager had addressed 
as Melson, for the detective knew that he had lied when he had said that he had not been aware that the manager was in his office. 

The excitable little gentleman had been speaking in a high-pitched, almost shrill voice, by reason of the disturbing news Blake 
and his companions had brought him, and unless Mr. Melson was stone deafhe must have known that the office was occupied. 

When he had first emerged from the room and seen the manager stumble over the stooping figure, Sexton Blake had asked 
himself if Melson had been playing the eavesdropper, and as the latter’s unmistakable twang had fallen upon his ears, the detective 
had momentarily asked himself if this man were Maitland—if, after all, Charles Blenkam was not their man? 

But a glance at Melson’s lined careworn face removed all doubt from Sexton Blake’s mind. Melson’s eyes were grey, whilst 
Maitland’s were of a jet, piercing black in hue. As he followed the manager up the long, wide staircase leading to the first floor, 
Sexton Blake put Melson from his thoughts, thinking that perhaps he had merely sought to overhear what was being said in 
the manager’s office out of mere inquisitiveness, but the detective would have been surprised could he have seen Mr. Melson’s 
expression as he gained the street, and heard the words he uttered. 

“By heavens! ” he had muttered, rubbing calculatingly at his chin. “Then I was not mistaken! The man is Maitland without 
a doubt, and these people are seeking to arrest him. Ifl could only save him, it would be the opening with him that I have planned. 
With his fine brain to work the scheme I have in mind—” 

Meanwhile, Sexton Blake, Martin and Jones had followed the debonair little manager to the room that “Mr. Charles Blenkam" 
’ ’ :cupied. As Sexton Blake had half-expected, the apartment wa ' ” 


t, articles of clothing lay in confusion upon the floor, whilst in the grate was 
y of letters, or other documents, had been hastily burnt. 

“A Thncomalee;’ he said meaningly. 

He began poking about amid the heap of ashes in the grate, then a sharp exclamation left his lips, and he gained his feet, a 


Inspector Martin and Jones stepped eagerly to his side as he moved ove 
to the detectives that it had once been a letter, for a number of ill-formed, mis 












xton Blake’s find appeared as he laid it upon the table and perused it: 



Sextons Blake’s eyes were very bright and hard as 1 


limed quickly to his colleagues, 
he said, with unwonted enthusasm in his voice. 

iked, his brows going up in surprise. ‘It only tells us that somebody was sorry because he was not in 
vhen Maitland called upon him—or that is how I take it. Then it goes on to say that the writer got something—a note, by the 
' * * ’ ’ ’ : deal if the stuffis brought to him!’ 


look of it—and that he ■ 
“Yes; and the stuff ref< 


me|’ Martin objected. “We are no better off than we were before we found it!’ 

' noved towards the door. 

id, glaring at his friend, for he detested anything that mystified him, and he could not 
']. “But I must first make a call in Villiers Street!’ 

les cried together. 

t to be a ‘fence;’ Sexton Blake corrected. “ VCfe have never proved it, you know, although 

“You think that Maitland has gone to him to dispose ofthe jewels?” Martin jerked. “But how do you know? There’s nothing 
on the letter to show that it comes from him, and—’ 

“There I must differ from you;’ Sexton Blake interrupted. “There are 

* Receiver of stolen goods. 
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was the writer ofthis message to Maitland. Only a few days ago I secured a specimen ofhis handwriting from a reformed crook, 
and you may rely that I took the trouble to carefully study it. The shaky writing, the twist of the Vs; the formation of the ‘IV 
and the ‘r’s’ are unmistakable—even the spelling of the words is characteristic of the man! We may arrive too late to arrest Maitland, 

you get off post-haste to the Yard for a search warrant!’ 

“Why are you going to Villiers Street?” Martin asked 

“Because” Sexton Blake said, with the ghost of a smile playing about his lips as he drew a handsome diamond ring from his 
finger, “I require a disquise, and I am going to call on a friend of mine there who always keeps a variety in readiness for me. 
Impersonating a crook who I am almost certain has done business with Samuels, I shall go to his shop on the pretence of selling 
this ring, which, of course, he will think I have come by, by dishonest means. You will be waiting near at hand, and should I 
find that Samuels has someone in his shop-parlour, I shall take it to be Maitland and immediately arrest him. I shall telephone 
Tinker, and, in a good disguise, he will be hanging around by the shop door. As soon as he sees me clap the handcuffs on old 
Samuels, he will signal to you. You will then enter the shop at once to assist me with Maitland. It may not be an easy matter 
to secure him, for he will be desperate, and will possibly fire free unless I am too quick for him. You had better bring two or three 
plainclothes men with you, in case the inhabitants of Cleever’s Rents attempt to effect a rescue of our prisoners. I happen to 

“Won’t pay ’em to interfere with us!” he grinned. “I haven’t been in a scrap for a long time, and I believe a shindy would do 
me good! We’ll have friend Samuels this time if we have to ransack the old blackguard’s shop from cellar to attic! He’s worried 
me for years, and now that we’ve got something tangible to go on, I’ll lay him by the heels or resign my position—go into the 
country and grow cabbages!” 


and broken windows, stuffed with rags or paper, its garbage-littered gutters, i 

Upon either side, tall, gaunt-looking houses tower up towards the strip of sky 1 
sheltering a family in every room. Pinched-faced, ill-clad children of all ages seem to i 
and gutters, save when a Council school officer takes it into his I 


that part ofhis person getting broken by paying 

There is a gin-palace standing upon the comer, which always seems to be doing a brisk trade, and at night the sickly light 
from its windows is the only illumination Cleever’s Rents receives or requires, for the inhabitants detest too much light for many 
reasons, and the two lampposts that are in evidence have been rendered hors de combat long since. 

It was to this part of the globe that Ezra Q. Maitland had wended his way after he made his hurried exit from the Royal Hotel, 
and now, with his soft hat pulled well over his eyes, and his coat collar turned up, he was pausing before a dingy shop which 
stood exactly opposite the public-house. 

Over this establishment, whicl 
shop, was the faded and weather 

Save for the andent articles ofwearing appeal in the dirty window, there was nothing to indicate the nature of Mr. Samuels’s 
calling; but he was known by half the criminals in London—also by Scotland Yard, although its members had never been able 
to secure any definite charge against him—to be one of the most adroit “fences” and benevolent old crooks who ever drew breath. 

The shop was open, despite the feet that the hour was not quite seven o’clock, for long experience had taught Mr. Samuels 
that it was often at an exceedingly early hour that his numerous “friends” desired to do a deal with him. 

After a quick, furtive glance about him, Ezra Q. Maitland tried the door, found it unlocked, and pushed it open, He stepped 
into the close, fusty atmosphere beyond conscious as he did so that an electric bell was buzzing somewhere in the rear of the 


jeady eyes. A skull-cap was 


upon his head, concealing to an extent i 
of which streamed his matted grey beard. 

“And what can I do for you, my tear?” the old reprobate queried, regarding Maitland with a half suspicious look as he totterct 
forward and stood behind the counter, rubbing his bony hands. “It’th a pleathant momin,’ to be sure, ain’t it?” 

Maitland’s reply was to take a step forward, pushing back his hat and turning down his coat collar; then, in a trice, the neat 
black beard and moustache that had concealed his features were whipped away, and his sinister eyes we ’ " ' ’ 

of the Jew. 


“Holy smoke! If it ain’t tear Mithter Maitland!” t 
“Get right along, and don’t talk so much;’ Maitland advised shortly. “My t 


, throwing up his dirty hands. “Veil, veil, veil, thith 










ne in, my tear” he muttered, lifting the flap of the counter and standing aside for Maitland to pass through. 


caused the refined soul of the Yankee crook to positively revolt within hii 
His hands had dropped carelessly into his jacket-pocket as he had followed the old “fence” into the room, for none knew better 
than Maitland how handy it was at times to be lighting on the draw when visiting such a place as this. 

Not that he was by any means afraid of the decrepit Samuels; but the old man knew the nature of the business upon which 
he had come, knew that he probably carried a vast quantity of jewels upon his person, and Maitland did not trust him. 

Samuels had been expecting his visit, and he was quite capable, if it suited his purpose, to employ one or more ofthe ruffians 
ofhis acquaintance to be at hand to treacherously attack and rob him—Maitland—of his ill-gotten gains. 

flowers, convinced Maitland that he and the Jew were quite alone, so he dropped his long frame into an easy-chair standing 
near the table and watched Samuels from the corners ofhis eyes as he, too, seated himself. 

“Veil, my tear?” the “fence” asked eagerly. “You’ve got them?” 

Maitland nodded leisurely as he carefully lit one ofhis strong Indian cigars. 

|T ’ iwered, in a drawling tone. “Say. I told you I wa 


is after jewels to a vi 


r a hundred 


“You haf them vith you?” 

“Of course. Think I’ve come here for the pleasure of just sittin’ and looking at a crooked-beaked old scoundrel like you?” 
the Yankee queried. “Say, I guess you’ll open your eyes when you know what the stuff really is. Now that the job’s over, I guess 
I’ve no objection to letting you into the know. It’s the Digby collection that I’ve lifted; or, rather, three-quarters of it!” 
“The Digby collection!” The old Hebrew’s jaw dropped in blank surprise. “My vord!” he gasped. “How in the name of all 
that’th vonderful did you do it, my tear?” 

“I reckon that’s got nothing to do with you, my friend}’ Maitland retorted. “Suffice it for you that I’ve got the ‘shiners’ here, 
and the sooner I’ve exchanged ’em for banknotes the better I shall be pleased. Take a look at ’em!” 

He had taken the two wash-leather bags from his pocket, and now, with a quick twist ofhis hands, he had emptied their contents 
upon the newspaper that lay upon the table to serve as a cloth. 

The unset jewels went rolling over the table, Maitland scooping them together so that they did not fell upon the floor. Even 
in the dim light of the little parlour they shone and blazed with a myriad lights, and old Samuels caught in his breath with 
admiration, while his wizened face depicted innate greed. 

Without a word, he screwed a powerful magnifying-glass into one ofhis evil old eyes, and for the next ten minutes he was poring 
over the master-criminal’s haul, picking up stone after stone in his fingers and submitting it to an exhaustive scrutiny. 

“Say” Maitland drawled at length. “Suppose you hustle some. I reckon I don’t feel too secure here!’ 

“Vhy?” Israel Samuels queried sharply. “You haf not been followed?” 

“No; I reckon not. But I’ve a good reason for wishing to get to the other side of the Herring Pond without much delay. I’ve 
had an uneasy feeling yesterday. A man who is staying at the hotel I have been using opened the door of my room when I was 
taking off my disguise for a snooze. It ain’t like me to be careless, but I guess I’d omitted to lock the door. He apologised, and 
said he had made a mistake; but whether that was gospel or no, I can’t say. He may have looked into my room on purpose, although 
I don’t think so, for I made inquiries and found that his name was Melson, that he hailed from America, and was reported to 

Old Israel Samuels slowly removed the glass from his eye, drew up his sloping shoulders until they well-nigh touched his 
ears, and he rubbed his skinny hands until the joints cracked. 

“Of course, my tear” he lisped. “lean give you something for the stuff as a speculation; but I fear it vill not be a great deal!’ 

“Why not?” Maitland asked sharply, his eyes snapping. 

“Vsll, you see the jewels are tho well known and so eathily trathable, my tear” old Samuels answered. “I should haf to keep 
them monthth yearth, before I dare dispoth of them; elth haf to cut them about, vir L ,J ’- L — : —' ” 

“Will, what do you say to eighty-five thousand pounds?” the criminal asked. 

“Yat?” ^ ^ ^ 

indeed you ought. I can only gif you thirty-thouthand, and then I consider lam 

“See here!” Maitland hissed fiercely, his piercing eyes glinting dangerously. “Don’t you try any tea-garden tricks with me, 
you avaricious old skeleton! I’ll make it eighty thou., not a penny less!” 

Old Samuels shook his head vigorously. 

“I tell you it can’t be done, my tear” he protested. “Look at the risk I run!’ 

Maitland rose to his feet and began slowly putting the jewels back into the bags. 

“Vhat’th the game?” the Jew asked, a trifle anxiously. 

Maitland made a deprecating gesture. 

“I reckon I’m takin’ ’em elsewhere” he said determinedly. 

“Stay a minute, my tear. Suppoth ve thay thirty-five—look here, forty thouthand pounds paid on the nail!” 

“Go to the dickens!” Maitland said politely. “You have heard my price!” 

“Veil, as you’re an old friend of mine, ve’ll stretch a point and thay thixty thouthand, halfto be paid r 

Maitland pointed to one ofhis eyes. 


ritch vould lessen them 
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“Green! Do you get me? You might move sudden, like!” 

The Jew threw up his hands in horror. 

“My tear Mither Maitland” he gasped, “I vouldn’t do thuth a thing! Now, if you’ll take my termth—Hark! Vhat’s th 

For a moment the two men stood rigid. Maitland had laid the bags upon the table, and his fingers were gripping upon the 
serviceable automatic that reposed in his jacket-pocket. 

“Who can it be?” he asked tensely. 

“Anybody at ’ome?” a hoarse voice asked from the other side of the faded curtain. 

“Comin; comin”’ the Jew cackled. “It’th alright, I think” he said to Maitland. “Stop here a moment and I’ll thee who it ith!’ 
He tottered towards the door, pushed aside the curtain, and emerged into the shop to peer from beneath his shaggy brows 
at the rough-looking man who stood before the counter. 

The latter was attired in a pair of patched corduroys, a ragged coat, and a cap of a loud, check pattern, drawn forward over 


cock-spadger! ” the man said with a leer. ‘ ’Ow’re yer—hid—fluffing it? Why, it must be four year since I saw 
: counter and tried to shake the “fence” by the hand. Old Samuels peered at him keenly, then he 


yer dirty face larst!” 

He lurched forward over tfc 
gave a sharp exclamation. 

“Toby Grimes!” he ejaculated quickly. “I thought you were still in—” 

“’Ush!” Mr. Grimes protested with a shudder. “Don’t mention me ’otel at Portland, Sammy, cos I got fed hup wi’ it! I ’ad 
ter complain to the manager, I did! Cos why? Cos the place was so expensive! Did they play billyards? No!—hie—but they used 


ter tell yer th 


old Samuels lovingly about the neck. “’Ere’— hi 
’ ’ * ’ it. Many’as the ' ' * 


something thet’ll make yer eyes hopen!” 

He dived his fingers into his vest-pocket and drew forth a valuable diamond ring. 

“Vhere did yer get it!” Samuels asked sharply. 

“ W>t’s that got ter do wi’ you?” the other asked aggressively. “’Ere, gimme a fiver for it?” 
“Put it avay, you fool!” the “fence” urged. “Don’t flash it about in the thop! There’s somevo 
“Hoh, it’s halright. It’s only me son, ‘Airy. Nice feller—hid—is ’Arry! Ever met him?” 



there already!” the “fence” protested quickly, as he grabbed at 

aan whom Israel Samuels had taken for an old associate snapped in a low tone, I am going 
I know who your friend is! Quick, Tinker! Get a hold on him!” 

lg back, staring dully at the handcuffs which Sexton Blake—the reader 

>pen, and Tinker, well disguised and attired in a 
” by his fettered wrists, bent him backwards, and 
man in the shop-parlour. 


i so that he could not cry 


just as Maitland was re-adjusting his disguise. 

A sharp cry of surprise and dismay burst from Maitland’s lips. With his left hand he made a grab at the two bags of jewels, 
which lay upon the table, whilst he whipped his revolver out of his pocket with his right. 

“Who the deuce are you?” he snarled, swinging up his weapon. “Stand back! or, by heaven, I’ll let daylight into you! Ah! 


Sexton Blake had known tha 


as Blake hurled himself at his throat. 






















est you, Ezra Q. Maitland;’ Sexton Blake said grimly, “and to regain Sir Digby Cranston’s je 


ive snapped. “Your hands please! Thank you!” 
nanaging to drag one hand away, and at that mom 


Click! Maitland suddenly found his \ 
home. He struggled fiercely, desperately, i 

Old Samuels had suddenly festened his yellow teeth ir 
of the Jew. With surprising agility and strength, considi 
made a rush for the shop-parlour. 

In old Samuel’s brain was but one idea. If only he could assist Ma i 
evidence of any value could be brought against him. He was for too artfi 
once he had bought it. He was in the habit ofhaving it removed at om 


ne and very seldom allowed himself to be see 

Old Samuels raised his arms above his head as he saw Blake and the Yankee crook struggling upon the floor; then, putting 
forth all his strength, the “fence” brought his manacled hands crashing down upon the back of Sexton Blake’s unprotected head. 

rs added to the effect of the blow, and for a moment red lights danced before the famous detective’s eyes. He 


els he would be safe, for no 


The steel fetters 

went reeling sideways, and Maitland, swift to take his opportunity, flung off the enemy and leapt to his feet. 
“The jewels! Take the jewels!” old Samuels screeched. But Maitland was not such a fool as to delay for even an 




)m like a flash of lightning, 


Sexton Blake jumped to his feet, although his head was singing dizzily. He made a mad leap for Maitland, but quick as thought 
the criminal seized one of the plain-clothes men, swung him around, and sent him staggering into the private detective. 

Partly owing to his dizziness, partly because of the impact which which the Scotland Yard man’s body collided with his own, 
Sexton Blake lost his balance and fell heavily. 

onium! Martin caught sight of old Samuels and clutched at his legs, bringing him down with 


oo quick for him. Hi 


step backwards, sprang forward again, £ 


At that moment Tinker appeared in th< 
excitement. With the strength of a Hercult 
the air straight for Sexton Blake’s assistant's cnest. 

Nimbly, Tinker dodged aside, but it was impossible for him to entirely escape the flying body of the detective. The latter’s 

By an effort he kept his balance, but the Scotland Yard man was dashed heavily against the counter. It was a crazy structure, 

Tinker flung himself at Maitland just as Sexton Blake, who had picked himself up, came rushing from the parlour, but, with 
a speed born of desperation, Maitland raised his foot and savagely kicked Tinker below the belt. 

The lad collapsed like a stone, all the breath knocked out ofhim, and before he could save himself, Sexton Blake had stumbled 
over him and fallen again. 

Maitland did not wait to see what the result of his treacherous attack upon the young detective had been, he fairly jumped 


into his room at the Royal Hotel, an 
“Hurry, youfool!” the man fromi 


e reported millionaire, the man who had lookei 
at. “I know you are Maitland, but I want to sav 














For the space ofa couple ofseconds the criminal hesitated, scarcely realising that he heard aright. Then he had sprung into 
the tonneau of the car, and Melson had sent it humming forward. 

him to the nearest police-station. The master crook was half inclined to spring out again, despite the speed the car was gathering, 
but something told him to lie low and trust to luck that his unexpected ally was genuinely anxious to help him elude his pursuers. 


Tower Hill. 

“Where is he!” Martin gasped, pulling up so suddenly that Tinker trod upon his heels. “He—he’s vanished!” 

“He’s hiding in a doorway!” Sexton Blake panted; and. although he saw the car as it throbbed onwards, rapidly disappearing 

Wll have him yet! He cannot have got far away!” 

But, despite the little party ofdetectives searching exhaustively for upwards ofan hour, no trace of Maitland could they find, 
and at length they were forced to give up the task, admitting themselves for the time being baffled, mystified, nonplussed! 
It was not to be long, however, before Sexton Blake and the man who had sworn to sooner or later take his life, were again to 


The sun was blazing down from a perfectly cloudless sky, and it was nearly noon as Mr. Melson’s long, grey touring car pulled 
up before the Magnificent Hotel, upon the front at that ever gay and vivacious seaside resort of the Kentish coast—Margate. 

The sea was as calm as a mill-pond, hosts ofhappy, laughing children played upon the sands and paddled their sun-tanned 
little feet in the foam, whilst farther out bathing was in full swing. 

It was hard to believe that not very for away thousands of men were fighting and dying, suffering and bleeding in a stupendous 
and deadly conflict, such as history had never known in the past, and, please God, will never know again. 

significant absence of young civilians of the male sex. Every young fellow between the ages of nineteen and twenty-five or so 

the King’s uniform, and if, in a few weeks or months, they were to be crushed and slain by the great German war machine, they 
didn’t let the thought trouble them now. With the true British spirit, they lived only for the present, entertaining and making 
happy their sweethearts or amusing their wives and children as the case might be. 

Mr. Melson alighted from his car and turned to Maitland, who was now seated carelessly in one ofback seats. Only a moustache 
now disguised the astute Yankee’s features, for his false beard had been tom away in the great struggle he had made for freedom 
in the stuffy little shop in the East End ofLondon, but he seemed to feel fairly secure as he slowly puffed at one ofhis favourite 
smokes and gazed idly about him. 

“Why the tarnation thunder have you come to this mad-headed place?” the criminal asked, looking upon the animated scene 

“It’s as safe as anywhere else, I guess” Mr. Melson answered, with a lifting ofhis shoulders. “You’d better come into the hotel. 
I am going to engage rooms for us. I’ve already told you that I want to speak to you in strict privacy, and the sooner I ’ve got what 
I want to tell you off my chest the better I shall feel. I calc’late we are going to do business together, my friend!’ 

“Really?” Maitland raised his brows, and his manner displayed no particular gratitude for the service his companion had 
rendered him. “Waal I guess I’m on if there’s enough money in the stunt! Say, do you think we shall be traced? Blake is a ’cute 
card, and if he tumbled that I was in this car he’d move heaven and earth but what he’d find it!” 

Melson laughed sofily, and shook his head. 

“Sexton Blake may be fiendishly clever, but I don’t think he’ll find this car very easily!’ he said, with conviction. “I changed 
the number plate before we were more than eight miles out ofLondon. It was a false number that was on the car when I picked 


“You are real smart for an amateur!” Maitland said, nodding approvingly. 

“Perhaps I am not such an amateur as you appear to imagine!’ Melson answered in a curious tone. 

Ezra Q. Maitland studied his companion’s features from beneath his lowered lids. The criminal took in the extreme pallor 
of the reputed millionair’s clean-shaven face, saw the deep lines that so strongly marked it, noted the deep-set, cold grey eyes. 
And the crook wondered. Somehow, he could not help thinking that Melson was a man who had suffered—suffered deeply and 
bitterly, and Maitland asked himself what could be the man’s object in wishing to gain his co-operation. Was it some great crime 


“Say, I guess you’ll know me in the future Maitland!’ Mr. Melson drawled cynically. 
The Yankee started, and roused himself. 


“I beg your pardon!” he said. “But you interest me. And, by the way, suppose you drop using my real name? It’s not too healthy 
for me, I guess, to have it shouted about. Call me Keraey—Luke O. Keraey; that will meet the case, I think!’ 

“Suppose we get into the hotel and see about a meal?” Melson suggested. Wt can give orders for it to be served in a private 


“Right-oh!” Maitland answered, 
long—for more than a few days?” 
“Yes!’ Mr. Melson returned, wit 


ay, what of this stunt you want me to participate in? Is it likely to keep me in England 
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“That’s if it’s worth my while, I reckon;’ Maitland reir 
“It will be worth your while, my calculating friend;’ th 
I reckon I’ve got the dollars. Ten, fift 


“All right; but you’d better be careful how you word the message!’ 

“You bet. We always arrange the next name we are to pass under long before we 
convenient. My better half is known at the Great Central Hotel—the place where 
be in that name that I shall send the message. Let’s get right along!’ 

It was some half an hour later that Maitland and the mysterious Mr. Melson, fron 


Maitland turned from 
ose” he drawled, as 


: answered. “Why, I couldn’t have been mo 


in about fifteen then, I guess, am 

e to give you a rough outline of tl 
ter and planned to bolt with a si 




The master-criminal’s r 

“Say;’ he exclaimed enthusiastically, “you’re some genius, I guess!” 

Melson shrugged wearily, and displayed no enthusiasm. 

“I have often regretted since that I did not keep honest;’ he replied quietly. “By heavens, I have been repaid for going wrong— 
— da hundredfold! Listen! I am going to tell you a story of the past—a story that will explain to you why I am a man with 
ne object—to be bitterly revenged upon a fiend who betrayed me! 

~ jt t vas known than as Jasper Clench—were in business together 

re clever, and for years 


know how easily the British public forgets and how simple is the inexperienced person with money to invest. 

“'Will, matters went real strong for many years until the affair of the Great Eagle Mining Swindle. Both Cavendish and I 
felt that we had gone a little too for, so we realised on every available asset, to find that we were jointly worth £500,000, with 


we left for the day, agreeing t 
“I recollect that it was terri 
as my cab crawled towards th 
client had arrived by registered post, 


ted over that ofmy partner, and, afti 


"l wondered what was detaining my partner Cavendish, for he was not in evidence, and my clerk told me that he had not as 
yet been to the office. I was about to settle down to wait for him, when I caught sight of a gladstone bag bearing his initials. I 
stared at it, for I knew that it had not been in the office when we had parted upon the previous evening. “A moment later, I saw 


that the safe door i 

containing our hoard of half a million—had vanished! 

“Cavendish had stolen a march upon you?” Maitland suggested; and he could not supprt 
of treachery appealed to him. 

“ Yes! ” Melson rasped, his grey eyes suddenly flashing with badly suppressed fury. “The c 
the night, opened the safe with his key, and made off with my share of the plunder as well a 


>r the cunning piece 
: to the office during 
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that the worthless Great Eagle mines were an Eldorado!” 

“And Cavendish?” Maitland asked. 

“He got clear away, the hound!” Mr. Melson—it will be easier to call him by his assumed name—cried, his hands clenching, 
his lips snarling down uglily. “ He showed the authorities a clean pair ofheels, and doubless lived the life ofluxury and indulgence, 
whilst I—I ate out my heart in prison—worked in the quarries until my hands were scarred and bleeding! Oh, yes, there’s not 
much question about the viper having enjoyed himself! I can picture him spending money like water in some distant land, where 
he would pose as a self-made millionaire! 

“During those long, sleepless nights in Portland, I was wont to lay, and picture him eating of the choicest foods, drinking 
of the most expensive wines that his treacherously gained money could purchase! By perdition! How I’ve suffered! But I’ll be 
revenged! I’ll be revenged! 

“I got ten years, but gained s „ „ „ 

who were not fit to lace my shoes—without a murmur, because I knew that each day 11 
I was nearer to getting even with Richard Cavendish!” 


i spared in that awful place meant that 
:fund,forseeing 


the possibility of our plans going wrong! It was just over a thousand pound 
difficulty! 

“You can judge of my feelings when I, at last, found that my poor wife had died. She had ne\ 
but an honest business man, and, from what I gathered, she had never been well since she rec 
by the news of my arrest! 

“But, it was not that that really killed her, Maitland! She had died ofslow starvation, for the luck had gone against her! Indirectly, 
it was Richard Cavendish who was responsible for my darling’s death! She did not suspect that either Cavendish or I were crooked, 

although it had been arranged that she, and my daughter, together with my partner’s wife, were to meet us to accompany us 
upon the yacht. The two women thought that it was merely a long pleasure trip that we had promised ourselves, after a period 

“Am I wandering? Perhaps, I am. I know that my troubles are of little interest to you. Let it suffice that, at last, I found the 
hovel in the slums where my poor wife had breathed her last. She had obtained work as a seamtress, and day and night she had 
worked to provide food and a home—such as it was—for our baby girl. She had at length fallen ill, but had still attempted to 

“She had got behind with her work, and fine after fine had been imposed upon her by the 


tsy, and I paid him back in his own coin, grinding him down as he had grou 


it, for in his inti 


forget or forgive! 

“ He is now a drink-sodden wreck ofhumanity, begging for coppers in the gutter, holding horsi 

He laughed harshly, and tossed his cigar into the grate; he had rui J ‘ ^ L ‘- 

hand. “But that has really nothing to do with my story. Let me retui 
when I stepped from prison to again enter the free world. 

“I have told you that I found my wife had died. I began to search for my little daughter. At last, I discovered that she had been 
taken in and cared for by a woman who had lived in the same house as my wife. It was some considerable time before I traced 


“My luck never deserted me! Everything I touched seemed to turn to gold. I toiled every day and night to increase my wealth, 
ruthlessly crushing all my weaker opponents. Always there was my goal in the eye of my brain. My revenge upon the man who 
had betrayed me—the black-hearted hound to whom indirectly the death of my wife was due! 

“In seven years I found that I was a millionaire several times over, but even then I did not stop in my rush for fortune! I continued 
to slave for money; it was my god, and nothing else—save my one great determination, to get even with Richard Cavendish— 

“And, now that you have come to England?” Maitland asked. “You have found this man?” 

“YesJ’ Melson answered, in a hard tone. “My agents found him at Ne ’ ’ ” 

repented ofhis old life, and has been returning anonymously the amou 
ago. He has had a phenomenal tun of luck on the Turf. He races straight enough, it is pure good fortune when he wins, and 
very seldom that he comes a cropper. 

“He owns a number of thoroughbreds, and time after time, his stable had brought off tremendous coups. By the way, you 
may have heard of him. He has changed his name to Riverton!” 

Maitland whistled. 

“Gee!” he ejaculated. “Do you mean he is John Riveton, the owner of the winner of the Two Thousand Guineas?” 
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4r. and Mrs. Luke O. Vemey had been for 


They were looked upon as something of a myste ,. 
Mrs. De Feyer, the worthy lady who acted as their h 


as, described as “’aughty” 


lling to sit at the long table in the harshly 


ras taking place in the quarters of 


In the present instance, the landlady was perfectly correc . 
her newly-arrived guests, her suspicions would have been increased a hundred-fold. 

Ezra Q. Maitland had decided that it was as well to shift his quarters several times after his narrow escape from Sexton Blake. 
He had therefore, after wiring his wife at Liverpool, altering their arrangements, gone from the Magnificent Hotel at Margate 
to another at Broadstairs, where, under the name of Robson, he had spent the night. 


id the cloth had been rolled back. The door wa! 


Before him upon the table was an array ofbottles, all neatly labelled, and containing liquids ofvarious colours. He had just 
poured ten drops of a green fluid into a cup that was quarter-filled with water. 

Broadway Kate who was now disguised by a wig of a rich, bronze-brown hue, was holding a second bottle in readiness for 
Maitland to use, and she seemed as deeply engrossed in the experiment as was her husband. 

The Yankee carefully recorked the bottle he was holding, and placed it beside the others, then he took the bottle from his 
wife and slowly and carefully measured out ten drops from that, his thin lips moving as he counted. 

from the vessel he was handling. The latter liquid was colourless, but it had the effect of turning the contents of the cup to a 
bluish-black shade, similar to that of ordinary writing ink. 

“Now for the acid” Maitland ordered; and Kate took up a small paper packet and tipped its contents—a greyish powder- 
intothecup. 

Maitland patiently stirred the liquid with a glass rod until the powder had dissolved. Then he seated himself, lit a cigar, and, 
taking out his watch, sat smoking for precisely ten minutes. 

At the end of that time, he rose, and shifted the smoke to the extreme corner of his mouth. 

“It ought to be O.K. now, girl; he said. “WU test it!’ 

like concoction in the cup, and, drawing a sheet of notepaper towards him, he scrawled upon it a few meaningless lines. 

‘ He waited for them to dry, then produced from his pocket-book the cheque which the bookmaker, Charles McDonald, had 
given a few days previously to Mr. Henry Melson. The criminal carried it, together with the sheet of note, over to the window 
and scrutinised both long and earnestly. 

“Tbo dark” he said at length. “Just a dash of blue, and the shade will be identical!’ 

It was to a bottle holding a liquid of a bright blue colour that he went. He drew the cork and let fall five drops into the cup. 
He stirred it well, and, after cleansing the nib with scrupulous care, again made a test of the liquid. 

When it had dried, and he had once more compared it with the ink upon the cheque, he chuckled with satisfaction. 
“Exact!” he commented. “Now let us see if the vanishing trick works all right!’ 

He blew out a wreath of smoke, and lay the cheque upon one side. He held the sheet of notepaper between his fingers and 
thumb, and, seating himself, sat with his eyes fixed upon it. It was noticeable that the first impressions that Maitland had made 
had become very, very feint. From a blackish-blue they had changed to a light brown hue; in a few minutes they were yellow, 
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a little latter they had faded away altogether. 


the surface of the paper, the criminal began to puff 
«n seconds he held it directly beneath the spot upon 


after roughly about twenty minutes, they had completely var 
hard at his cigar, until its end was glowing fiercely. 

He took the weed from between his teeth, and for the space c 
the sheet of notepaper at which had recently appeared the in 

When he finally replaced his cigar in his mouth and turned the paper in his hand, Broadway Kate, who had been intently 
watching his procedure, gave an exclamation of approval, for the impressions were again in evidence, outlined as plainly as they 

“I thought I hadn’t forgotten how to make the stuff, Kate” her husband drawled. “Do you remember the fraud we worked 
in Petrograd with it? We netted a cool five thousand dollars then, and the secret is going to bring us many times that amount 
dilation when I bought the secret ofthis particular invisible ink from that chap in the Bowery, 


umph!” He picked it up and examined 

The criminal drew up his chair to the table, and using an ordinary pen and ink, he covered a sheet of paper with repetitions 
of the letters “ty” and the nought sign. From time to time his keen glance darted towards the cheque, and thence back to his 
efforts upon the paper. 

Finally, he seemed to be satisfied, and changing the pen and ink in favour of his new nib and the concoction in the tea-cup, 
he placed the cheque directly before him, and slowly set to work. 

He deftly added the letters “ty” after the word seven, and joined the “y” up with the word thousand. A moment later an 
additional nought had found its way amid the figures and Ezra Q. Maitland grinned down in evil exultation at h 
. . . ■ ••• ired ink had entirely faded a 


Fleet Street at twelve-thirty on a Saturday mo 

until Monday morning. Your editors, subs, artists, authors, and even certain classes of printers are prone to take somewhat long 
week-ends. But all the same, signs of busy life meet the eye upon every side. 

Newspaper-boys on cycles dash hither and thither, others on foot rush to and fro, their glaring placards fluttering before them. 


ust fill the breast of any tru 
ler, sighed with relief 


they are little else, for toe 

patriotic man or woman with a feeling of pride am 
In half an hour the doors of Messrs. Fisher’s Bank would close for the day. Laure 
as he glanced up at the clock and realised the fact. 

In many ways office life did not suit him, yet for reasons that have previously been explained, he had refused to lead a life of 
idleness and independance, and energetically stuck to his post in Messrs. Fishers’ Banking Syndicate, Limited, where he had 
been engaged for several years. 

Immediately upon the outbreak of war, Laurence had offered himself for a soldier, fired with enthusiasm, and eager to fight 
for his country and king. But the luck had not been with him. A slight tendancy to eye-trouble had stood in his way. 

It was nothing really serious, and did not necessitate his wearing glasses, save when he was engaged with his ledgers, yet it 
would have barred him from accurate shooting, and the medical man who had examined him had regretfully shook his head 
as he looked upon the young fellow’s stalwart lithe-limbed form. 

Laurence Riverton was a picture ofBritish manhood. He must have stood six feet in his socks, and was proportionately broad. 
He was feir-haired and handsome, possessed of regular, clear-cut features that spoke of distinction, and a pair of large, frank 


until he became cynical and indifferen 
The young cashier’s thoughts were far away as 1 
stared unseeingly at the bald patch upon the cro 


:es, gold, silver and copper, 














icr, the managing-director of the bank, was 


son was cooling shooting a Redskin whilst he flourished a bowie-knife in the snarling visage of an 
Ai. Fisher did not believe in boys reading literature of the thrilling order. He had strange ideas, and ws 
>ks as penny dreadfuls. Certainly, he had just cause in the present instance, for that illustration was 


ne Bufialo-Bill-like 
vont to dub all boys’ 


is a “kill-joy” noth 


ms would have been burnt to the ground. He believed that to even read the racing news meant 
that one was upon the direct road to ruin, and he termed football a dangerous and uncivilised game. 

was the author of many letters to the Press, giving reasons why we should love the enemy, forgetting that the ruthless shelling 
of Scarborough, the air raids upon undefended towns, the atrocities in France and Belgium, and a hundred-and, one other 
dastardly actions had for ever made the bullying Power across the North Sea a nation to be looked upon v' * 

To look at Mr. Septimus Fisher wa: 
and sour in expression, the eyes narro\ 
occasioned because all men were not s 


boy brought the cashier back to his surroundings. 


ras short ofstature, wizened of frame, 


for no less 


t the man was smoking a very strong cigar 
t” the latter said coolly, as he pushed a ch 
ip the cheque; then his broi 


tut large amounts, for the cheque was 
he signature—‘Charles McDonald!’ 


nt the young cashier stared at the pink slip of paper; tl , 

in bold round-hand characters—he pulled open his drawer and took out a sheaf of rustling n 

He had never cashed a cheque for so large an amount before upon the signature of this particular client, yet he had frequently 
dealt with far larger ones which had been paid through another bank, and he knew that Charles McDonald, the well-known, 
self-advertised bookmaker of Bond Street, frequently paid out colossul sums in winnings to his numerous clients. 

“Guess I’ve touched lucky!’ the man upon the other side of the counter drawled, and Laurence did not notice the anxious 
look that for an instant was in his piercing eyes. 

The cashier nodded and smiled. 

“You have indeed, sir!’ he agreed; then he turned and whispered to the man next to him. “There’s a very big cheque here 
from Charles McDonald!’ he said. “I suppose it is all right to cash it, or would you see the guv’nor first, just as a matter ofform?” 

“I shouldn’t trouble old Fisher this morning!’ the other cashier grinned. “He’s in the most ratty mood you could possibly 
imagine. He nearly bit my head off when I went into his private room just now. Anything’s all right from McDonald. He’s 
eccentric, you know!’ 

“All right!’ Laurence said. “I shall have to get you to lend me some notes to make up the amount, if you don’t mind, Smithson!’ 

“How much will you require?” 

“Ten for a thousand, if you’ve got them!’ Laurence answered, making a quick calculation. “Thanks!” a; 
and pushed an I.O.U. towards his colleague. “I’m much obliged!” 

He quickly took the numbers and pushed roll after roll over the cc 

ius engaged, and realised that he looked jus 


ist visible beneath his brown beard. His 
well-groomed. His cheeks were ruddy, 
ras just that touch of “horse” about him 


The cashier had an opportunity of studying him whilst he was th 
individual to have dealings with the Bond Street commission agent. 

He was attired in a suit of quietly sporting design, and a handsome j 
moustache was elaborately curled at the ends, and in every way he w 
as though he were accustomed to spend much ofhis time in the open air, and there wa 
that must essentially cling to the habitual race-goer. 

“That’s OK, I guess!’he drawled, as he stowed them 
Charlie up like this! He’s generally had all the luck. Say, do you know him?” 

“A little!’ Laurence answered. “He is always a good sportsman, and doesn’t see . 

“That’s because he’s always on the right side in the end, sonny!’ the American chuckled, one ofhis lids drooping. “It’s th 
bookie who always comes out on top, never you fear! Waal, good-day to you! I guess I’ll go and make a hole in this boodle! I can 


■ in which the Yankee’s pulses had raced whilst he had apparently cha 
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not aware that already three characters upon this cheque had shown a face-value of seventy thousand pounds were slowly fading 
from sight, not could he foresee the dark clouds that were swiftly gathering and hanging over him, or guess that he had ever been 

It was three o’clock. The City was beginning to grow deserted, and the majority of the business houses had disgorged their 
streams of workers, who had wended their way towards tram, tube, or ’bus. 

Fleet Street had grown strangely quiet, although in certain newspaper offices, where work hardly ever ceases, the machines 
were still thudding busily away. 

An hour and a half ago, Laurence Riverton and the other clerks employed at Fisher’s Bank had taken their departure, and 
the door had been securely closed by the night watchman, whose duty it was to make his appearance on Saturdays at a little 

Yet the managing-director of the firm was still in his private room, poring over a private ledger. 

“TO11, well!” Septimus Fisher muttered, as he closed the book with a snap, rose, and locked it in his safe. “The war doesn’t 
seem to affect us so much as one might imagine! Our profits are good and have appreciably increased this month. Humph! Now 
what about this holiday question? It’s scandalous that they should expect holidays at such times as these! Yet’—he smiled a 
thin smile, and rubbed his bony hands—‘it’s just as well that my clerks do have vacations, for it gives someone else a chance 
of constantly going through their books, which is often a check upon their honesty. Now, let me see!” 

He re-adjusted his spectacles, and drew a memorandum book towards him. 

. 1 !” he sniffed. “Castle goes away this week, and will not return for a fortnight. Then Edwards takes three 


weeks. Bah! It’s awful to think what dead mo 


: seaside resort 


ras addresses from the River 


Symons to be for the Gold Cup race, which the Ascot aut „ __ _ 

the war. Barring accidents, I cannot see anything to beat him, and if you will allow me to take the liberty of advising you, I would 
urge you to chance a substantial bet on him. Trusting you will turn up I remain, yours very sincerely, 

JACK HAYNES, (Thuner)!’ 

ust have been a curious idea ofright and wrong that had prompted the head ofFisher’s 
: in his desk, it not being his property, and having come into his possession quite by accident upon 
:ived by his cashier. 


Laurence Riverton had been suffering from a bad cold and whilst in the presence of his employer on the morning that the 
letter had been delivered at his home, he had suddenly and violently sneezed. 

Quite naturally, he had whipped out his handkerchief, and, unnoticed by him, the letter had fallen from his pocket to the 
ground. The mean, little eyes of Septimus Fisher had seen it instantly; but he was always anxious to take opportunities ofspying 
upon his clerks, so he had held his peace, and when Laurence had quitted his room, he had picked up the epistle and perused it. 

As he had realised that it was from a trainer of racehorses, Septimus Fisher’s face had gone black with astonishment, for he 
had heard, despite his abhorrence of sport, of the famous racehorse owner, John Riverton, but until now had had no inkling 
ras the father of his cashier, Laurence River 

.... - • ned and shocked to learn that Laurence w?_ 

1 as to the honesty ofhis 

„ ras already a confirmed rogue. Like most persons ofhis class, Fisher had net 

trouble to go to a racecourse to study the many phases of life that are always to be seen there. 

’- L at the rogues and crooks of the Turf are very much in the minority. True, there are 

make their living by tricking and “rooking” others in racing matters, yet to one of 
s who follow racing because they love horses, perhaps betting a little for the mere fun of 

on the other hand, never risking so much as a soverign, even when it is - J!J “—*" : — 

Msner only looked upon the black side of things. He was for ever picturing honest me 
madly and ruthlessly, and he saw a ruined home, a starving wife and children, in every harmless navvy reading a sf 

thoroughbrei 

ay in his desk, he told himself that it would be evidence against his clerk 
nd other clerks left at about one-thirty. Mr. Septimus Fisher wei 















strong-room immediately the last man was off the premises and the porter had closed the doors upon him. 

Fisher had opened the door of the strong-room with his private key, then he had gone through Laurence Riverton’s cash, 
checking it by his books. It was not out by so much as a penny-piece, and for the time being the old kill-joy’s sr 
proved groundless, although it must not be thought for one moment that they we 

He made up his mind there and then that he would keep a constant watch up 
day he meant to repeat the examination he had made a fortnight previously. 

He rose from his desk, took his keys from his pocket, and left his private room, locking the door behind him. 

He passed along a corridor, and paused before a heavy iron door at the for end. This he unlocked, displaying a flight of stone 
steps leading down to the vaults below the bank. 

He switched on the electric lights, for the place was dark and gloomy, then he descended the steps until he reached the flagged 
floor below. He turned to the left and reached the door of the strong-room, which was fitted with a combination lock in addition 
to one of ordinary make. 

He placed a huge key in the latter, and turned it, next manipulating the combination and tugging open the massive door. 
He stepped within the strong-room. Again his fingers touched a switch and the place was flooded with light. 

Upon a long shelf that ran along one side of the wall, were twelve articles that looked like shallow boxes. The were in reality 
the drawers which fitted into the counter before the cashiers as they sat in the long room above attending to the requirements 

At the close of the day the drawers were removed from the counter, and a lid specially made to fit over them adjusted and locked. 
They were then carried to the strong-room, and the keys were given into the charge of Mr. Fisher. 

The old banker went straight to the drawer marked with a figure eight, unlocked and removed the lid from it. Then, drawing 
a stool up to the shelf, he began going through Laurence Riverton’s cash and notes, checking the amounts of each batch or bag 
with the entries in a small ledger that was also in the drawer. 

They proved perfectly correct, and Fisher took up a bundle of cheques secured by an elastic band. He released them, and 
laid them upon the shelf, and one by one he checked them with Laurence Riverton’s booking. 

breath, and for a second or two sat staring from the entry book to a cheque drawn upon the account of Charles McDonald for 
the sum of seven thousand pounds. 

Of a sudden he jumped to his feet with a husky cry, his thin face twitching, his eyes bolting from his head. 

He began to feverishly recount the gold and notes, losing his reckoning more than once, and beginning his check again. 


“Sixty-three thousand pounds! ” he spluttered, as he at length recovered himself. “Sixty-three thousand pound short in his 
money! Taken to back this horse that his father's trainer recommends to him! Oh, I know! I am a fool! I am familiar with human 
nature! The scoundrel! The thief! But I’ll make an example of him! I’U, I’ll—2’ 

He snatched up the ledger and Charles McDonald’s cheque, and went rushing towards the door, forgetting that he had left 
the lid of the cash drawer standing by the wall. He quitted the strong-room and locked the door with trembling fingers, then 
he went pelting up to the ground floor. At the top of the stairs he met the v ’ ’ ’ ’ 1 • ■ • 

“Is anything wrong, sir!” the man asked respectfully. 

“Wrong! Wrong!” Septimus Fisher waved his hands helplessly in the air. 
has been robbed—robbed of sixty-three thousand pounds!” 


“Very good, sir” said the excited watchman; and h 


nt, whilst old Fisher disappeared into 


to the entry in the book for ter 


He clapped it to his ear, and found himself in touch with the official in charge of Snow Hill Station. 

“Yes, yes!” Fisher returned. “You are Snow Hill police-station?” 

“Yes; your watchman has just rang us up and says that your bank has been robbed of a large amount. We—” 

“Quite right! Quite right! ” the banker agreed, in his petulant tones. “One of my cashiers has falsified his books to the extent 

emptation. He required the money to bet with to- 
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to—er-back a certain horse! I happen to know it!” 

“I see. When did you discover this deficiency in his accounts?” 


“To-day, sir. To-day t 
Septimus Fisher’s k 


ntered against a cheque for seven thousand the figures seventy thousand. He received and paid out the cheque to-day!’ 

‘ ‘ You have, of course, made certain that the difference between the amount ofthe cheque and the entry is not a slip of the pen?” 
“Of course I have!” Fisher snapped irritably. “I have been through his cash in hand twice!” 

“And the name of this cashier, Mr. Fisher?” 

“Laurence Riverton. He is the son of a Mr. John Riverton, ofNewmarket, sir. A man who helps to blacken the world by running 


racehorses, sir! If I had my way—” 

“I have made full notes ofyour information, sir” the official at the other endofhe wire cut in, somewhat hastily. “It is a matter 
for Scotland Yard, with whom I will at once get into communication. You should hear from them within half an hour of my 
informing them of the fects of the case. You will be at the bank, sir, for some time?” 


“Then very good, Mr. Fisher. I expect one ofour men from the C.I.D. will join you in an hour, at the outside. I do not anticipate 
that we shall have much difficulty in running this man Riverton to earth!’ 

“I hope not, sir—I hope not!” Septimus Fisher grated. ‘He deserves ten years, and I hope that he gets it!” 

And, with this charitable wish, he rang off, and again fell to glaring at the cheque drawn by M. Charles McDonald in favour 
of Henry Melson for the sum of seven thousand pounds. 


“My dear Martin, almost from the first you ough 

a cigarette and placed the tips ofhis long, nervous fin; 
from beneath drooping lids, and his attitude was la 
Three days had elapsed since the raid upon the shop of the “fence’ ’ Israel Samuels, and that benevolent old villain was now 
cooling his heels in a police-cell, with the prospect of a long spell of enforced confinement before him, during which he could 


Sir Digby Cranston had been ovt 
Tinker had taken tha 
be told, the old nobk 


tes. Ezra Q. Maitland had vanished as t 


ere seeking him, not the vestige of a cl 


irding to a telephone message from his daughter that 
„ „ ow signs of making a wonderful recovery. If the truth 

xtent of worship, and their recovery had acted upon him as a tonic, 
rs of half the specialists in Harley Street. 

' * omplete escape of the master criminal from 

up, and although half the detectives 


m, had for the time being foiled. The detective had thought of the car he had see 


srtunately, the car had been too for away for any of Maitland’s pursuers to be able to make out the number, 
tent they had taken the trouble to try to note it, so Blake had no means of tracing the vehicle. 

his pipe and stared through the smoke at his friend. The latter had that morning put him upon tl 
that had been troubling the worthy official for the past three weeks, and he had called to inform 
.1 arrest had been duly carried out. 


Sexton Blake nodded slowly and drummed his fingers together. 


The official sniffed and shrugged his broad shoulders slightly. 

“I’m as observant as most men” he protested. “I don’t go about with my eyes shut!’ 

Sexton Blake indulged in one ofhis rare smiles. 

“I never insinuated such a thing” he objected. “You look, you see, yet you do not observe. As a test, shut you 
me how many pictures there are upon the walls of this room!’ 

“No looking!” Tinker grinned, glancing up from some work he was doing at his desk by the window. 
“Will, I’ll be hanged ifl’m going to fool about over this matter!” Martin growled, with a good-humoured grin.' 


“Precisely. Yo 


me hundreds of times, and you must 















m. Now, that is where we differ, my friend. T1 


because I have observed. There are twenty stairs leading from the hall and five from the hall down to Mrs. Bardell’s sacred 
domains. I know these details for a similar reason. Now, with the Streatham murder case there was quite a lot that would have 
escaped the eye of the ordinary individual. 

“The dentist was stabbed by a left-handed man. The position and nature of the wound proved that. Then again the piece 
of serge cloth that was adhering to the nail in the gate was soaked with rain. Upon the night in question we had in London a 
short, sharp shower, but the rain had entirely ceased by eleven o’clock, and there was no further downfall until several days later. 




Yet, the hands ( 

that ensued and stopped, pointed to a quarter befor 
“I took particular care to ascertain from the policeman, who had been up 
' rain had stopped in Streatl 


> using his left hand in preference to his right. The trace ofblood upon the piece of serge looked 
ugly at first, then, in a flash, the explanation came to me, proving ridiculously simple. Gamer had had a tooth drawn, and, of 
course, the blood had come from his lacerated gums. You followed how I traced the real culprit, and—Hullo, the ’phone again. 
See what it is, my lad!’ 

Tinker obediently rose from his seat and crossed to the instrument. 

“Hullo!” he said, as he clapped the receiver to his ear. “Yes, this is Mr. Blake’s rooms. Scotland Yard? Right. Yes, old—I mean 
Mr. Martin is here, Sir Henry!’ 

The Inspector jumped up like a parched pea from a shovel. 

“S-s-sh!” Martin hissed warningly. “He’ll hear you! Gimme the receiver! Hullo, Sir Henry. Yes. Martin speaking. I beg your 

“Tell the dear old thing to shout, sir” Tinker advised; and Martin turned a crimson, threatening face towards his tormentor 
as he hastily clapped his hand over the mouthpiece of the instrument. “His dulcet tones-’ 

*"'* * ’ ' . .... .. ' s or something. He’s- 


“Keep quiet, Tinker!’ Sexton Blake ordered. “Don’t interrupt. The ma 
Martin removed his hand from the mouthpiece. Then for the next few m< 


;r may be urger 



is really only for sever 
“And he is sixty-thi 

“Yes!’ Martin agreed. “Not a small amount, is iir 
“Hardley!’ Blake said a little grimly. “What is the culprit’s i 


theft?” Sexton Bit 

id?” Sexton Blake qu 


i he reached for his cigar-case 


xton Blake sat upright in his chair, and the newly-lighted cigar fell from his hand. “Did you say his nai 
in said again, and he regarded his friend curiously, for it was seldom that Sexton Blake was wont to show 



in protested, with a careless raising of his bra 
is he picked up his cigar. “But, you see, I hapj 
' m that he is not the kind of man to turn thief! He is a member of one of my clubs, 
back a horse for more than he could afford!” 

riminal, and ought to be fairly easily found. I 
” as Blake rose and flung offhis dressing-gown, 
the Baker Street detective answered quietly. 

' it stake. I’ll guarantee I’ll have him clapped 

: what I wish to avoid, if it is at all possible!’ 
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“That I don’t believe Riverton stole the money” the private detective returned, with conviction. 

“To me, it seems rather obvious that he did;’ Inspctor Martin objected. “You will think so, too, when you know the full facts 
of the case, as I have heard them from Sir Henry Fairfax. Each cashier at the bank removes at the end of the day his drawer 
containing the money he has received. He is provided with a special lid, which fits upon the top of the drawer and is locked. 
The key is then handed over to Mr. Septimus Fisher, the head of the bank, and he returns it when the cashier comes the next 
morning—or rather Monday morning in this case—so that the man may make up his accounts before the bank is opened some 

“Mr. Fisher was for some reason 
discovered the deficiency and at om 
" ' ras thoughful for a 


[ill Police Station, whence the Yard learnt the m 


“What made Mr. Se 


d. “I shall not believe that young Riverton has turned crook until I definitely prove it for myself. 
If I find that I have been mistaken in him, I will never consider that I am a judge ofhuman character again. Tinker, my jacket 
and hat. You had better come along too. You have been indoors a good deal of late and a blow in the car will do you no harm!’ 

A few minutes later Sexton Blake’s great, grey car was standing before the house in readiness to start, and at a sign from his 
master Tinker climbed into the driver’s seat. 

Martin and Blake took their places and the lad threw in the clutch, sending the car humming forward. 

When they reached Fleet Street they were not long in espying the palatial building in which the firm of Fisher carried on 


“ Wiit here, lad” Sexton Blake ordered, as he alighted followed by the Scotland Yard official. “Should I wa 


»u, I will let 


or, and the latter tugged with official vigour at the bell, the doors being tightly closed, 
nmons was answered by a constable, and he saluted respectfully and stood upon one 

side as he recognised Inspector Martin. 

“Anyone about?” Martin asked gruffly. 

“Yes, sir. Detective-sergeant Hemmings is with Mr. Fisher in his private room!’ 

“Lead the way” Martin commanded, with a curt nod. “Mustn’t lose any time!’ 


“Detective-Inspector Martin and Mr. Sexton Blake!’ t! 


expense in this unfortunate ma 
Sexton Blake looked at the little, shrivelled-up banker much in t 
At first glance, the detective knew the kind of man he had to deal with, taking in the 
face, and the general appearai 


irritably. “However cheaply you worked, my fellow-directors would consider your fees superfluous and unwarranted!’ 

“Exactly!’ Sexton Blake agreed, and there was a suggestion of sarcasm in his voice, “I quite realise what you mean, Mr. Fisher. 
I shall, however, neither charge nor expect any remuneration for what I do here. Your director’s pockets will be no lighter by 
reason of my taking an interest in this case. I am working upon behalf of Mr. Laurence Riverton!’ 

“What! You have seen him!” th ’ * ’ ' ' ” 

Sexton Blake shook his head. 

“Why, no!’ he returned, “yet all the sari 




lders and the lids drooped almost sleepily over his eyes. 

“ I have been called clever in the past!’ he said indifferently, “and perhaps I shall live up to i 
However, I will leave that for others to judge after I have cleared up the case. Why did you dee 

The banker flushed confusedly, for the question had been fired at him with a suddenn 


ess that had taken him off his guard. 


“My chief gave me to understand that Riverton had got into a mess through betting!’ Martin put in. “Is that correct, Mr. 


ast be in possession of the plain facts of t 


ter!’ Martin said gruffly, and his eyes were fixed keenly on the banker’s 
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“I—er—will, of course, do soj’ Septimus Fisher interrupted. “I will admit that I do not know definitely that Riverton is in 
any trouble over his indiscretions in the direction of horse racing, yet—’ 

“Yet you know that he has been indiscreet?” Sexton Blake put in, in a hard voice. 

Septimus Fisher turned upon him almost fiercely. 

“Any man who goes racing is indiscreet, sir!” he snapped, with feeling. 

follow, and it is only the betting when it is carried to extremes that is harmful. There are blackguards upon the Turf as there 
and racing!’ 

“We shall never agree, sir!” Fisher retorted sharply. 

“Possibly not” the detective answered carelessly. “We are both allowed to have our own opinions. I do not wish to argue the 
matter, and merely wanted to point out to you that because a man is a judge of a horse and is interested in Turf matters it does 
not necessarily signify that he is a villain. We may assume, I suppose, that you know Mr. Riverton’s father to be an owner of 
racehorses?” 

“I am aware ofthat feet now, but the younger Riverton was never honest enought to inform me ofhis father'sTurfconnection. 
I only discovered that my cashier was interested in racing by reading this letter a fortnight ago. You will see that it suggests he 
should make a bet upon some horse that is shortly running, or has already run, at Newmarket!’ 

“It is to run next week” Sexton Blake said, as he perused the epistle the banker had handed him. 

“What is it?” Martin asked, with ill-suppressed eagerness, for he knew that Riverton’s stable was always bringing off“good 
things” and wondered whether the letter contained a tip. 

“It is Serious Symons for the Gold Cup!’ 

“Of course’—he had caught the indignant glance that Septimus Fisher was levelling at him—‘if it wins and young Riverton 
has backed it, he might want to refund the money he is short of now!’ 

“How did this letter come into your possession, Mr. Fisher?” Blake asked casually, as he handed it over to his colleague. 
“It fell by accident from his pocket whilst he was conversing with me in this room!’ 

The detective made no comment, but his eyes had grown cold as he turned away. 

“With your permission, we’ll take a glance at the cash in Riverton’s till and his books, Mr. Fisher” Martin suggested. 

“I have the cheque and the ledger in which his cash is entered here!’ 

“You have verified the amount ofmoney all told in the till ofthe accused, Hemmings?” Martin asked, turning to his subordinate. 
“Yes, sir!’ 

“I think we’ll just check the amount, as a matter of form;’ Sexton Blake said. “It would be just as well, you know!’ 

“All rightj’ Martin answered. “We’d like to do as Mr. Blake suggests, sir’—turning to the banker. 

The detectives were conducted by the guide to the strong room and shown the till, which still stood open upon the shelf with 
its fellows. 


“Oh, merely a matter of one cashier obliging the other” the banker explained. “Riverton, I suppose, ran she 
pound notes, and gave Smithson—the cashier who sits next him—an I.O.U. until they made up their accou 
morning—or rather, when they ought to have made up their accounts. It is my firm believe that Riverton nev 
the bank!” 

“Can we verify this I.O.U. business?” Martin queried. 


ras done, and the slip of paper Laure 


: short and had had no hand in the deficiency himself, he would 

Only one key exists to each 
n’s till, and presently came 




the till and locked it. Had he have been such i 
naturally have reported the affair I 

“I follow you, Mr. Fisher. No one could gave got at the money after the till i 

“No one! All the keys and locks ofthese tills are of a different pattern and ther 
lock and these are given into my charge at the close of each day!’ 

Sexton Blake was silent for a moment. He began to sort the vari 
toan A.B.C. 

“Mr. Riverton has gone to Newmarket” he said suddenly. 

“How do you know?” Martin jerked. 

Sexton Blake pointed to the figures “2.13” that appeared on the cover of the railway guide. 

“There is a train from Liverpool Street for Newmarket at that time” said he. “He has evidently gone down to see his father 

“He did” Sexton Blake assured him. “Lookattheink.lt 
Had the i 
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:re is the question, if you will permit us, Mr. Fisher!’ 


The little party quitted the strong room—after Fisher had relocked the tills. He also sec 
the combination; then, in company with the detectives, he made his way to his privai 

He stepped over to his desk, indicated an open book which lay t L - J — J ‘— J * 

Sexton Blake’s eyes narrowed as he saw the name of the drawer, 

“Charles Macdonald” he murmured. “Of course, the big commission agent of Bond Street!’ 
“The same, Mr. Blake!’ the banker admitted. 

The detective ran his fingers down the entries in laurence Riverton’s ledger until he came to the r 


it would be little short of madness for 
“He may have relied upon the deficiency in his cash not being discovered until Monday, Blake!’ Martin su 
“Yes, that is so. Now, I wonder why it was necessary for him to borrow from his fellow cashier, Smithson!’ 
“It was a bit cool if he actually borrowed the money to increase his haul”Inspector Martin remarked. 
“Decidedly cool!’ Sexton Blake returned a little drily. “Do you know Mr. Henry Melson, the 


ry. Mr. McDonald deals with all cla 


tan Smithson?” 


Ir. Fisher?” 

“No; I have never heard of him before. But that is i 
and is always putting on new clients!’ 

“Exactly. I suppose he would take a bet from anyone, provided no money was sent before the race?” 

“If he knew they were good for the amount they we 
Precisely. I wonder if it would be possible to get int 

“It so happens that it would!’ he answered. “He is a hardworking man and has a large family, so he is not averse to adding 
to his income. He sometimes takes work home, and he has an arrangement with a call-office near at hand, in case I wish to ring 

“Ah, that is indeed fortunate—that is, if he will be in to-day!” 

“I imagine he will” Fisher stated. “He took home age 


>f a large cheque he was cashing!’ 


“Yes!’ came the reply. “He required them to make up tl 
“Do you know who drew the cheque?” 

“Yes. It was one of our largest customers, a Mr. Charles 
“Do you know the amount of the cheque?” 

“No; but it was a large one. Mr. Riverton mentioned tha 
speak to Mr. Fisher before dealing with it. I said I though 


teed, as Mr. McDonald deals in large sui 

me eccentic: 

“Thank you! That is all I wish to know. Good-bye!” 

Sexton Blake replaced the reciver and turned to the others. 

“We shall search for Mr. Riverton at Newmarket!’ he said. “Will there be any object 


“No; so long as you take care of it, and 
“I will be personally responsible for it” Sexton Blake ans 
“Yes; it is very carelessly made out. These blank- - 


1 to our taking charge of this cheque, 

: you noticed, by the way, anything peculiar about it?” 
so that it read as though it had been made out for 


“Yes!” old Fisher snapped, his thin face setting harshly. “I shall show the villain no mercy! The law must take its course. Good- 
day, gentlemen! I sincerely hope that you will find him and place him under arrest before many hours have passed!’ 

“I, too, hope that we find him without delay!’ Sexton Blake returned. “ Wi shall then possibly learn that what precise mode 
of trickery has been employed to swindle both him and you!’ 

“I fear I don’t understand, Mr. Blake!’ Septimus Fisher returned cynically. “The man is a thief! The case is most clear. All 

his head at him reprovingly 
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dicing what you preach, you knt 


ier” he said quietly, “or we shall not get to Newmarket to-day. I would 
so folly convinced that our finest sport is sinful, why do you increase 
ia using me money of one of the largest bookmakers in the United Kingdom? It is scarcely 

iuld be to return it to him. I am referring to the letter Laurence Riverton dropped in your 
t, you must admit. I wish you good-day, sir!” 

iown the steps and gained the car, leaving the little wizened banker positively speechless 


“My word, Blake, but you riled him!” Martin chuckled, as Tinker started the car. 

“He deserves to hear a little broad-minded speaking, my friend;’ Sexton Blake answered calmly, as he lit a cigar. “The ma 
is a hypocrite-an out-an-out hypocrite! There is no other description to fit him!” 


ier Mr. Cyrus O’Mega, the gentlemai 


as to follow the sport he loved. 


t in London he was known under the alias ofHenry 


ore forcible than polite, for Mr. O'Mega had always 


Indeed, they might have questioned his veracity in a m 
proved, despite a tendency to sternness, that he was fair ana just to tne last aegree. 

There was not a lad in the stables, too, who would not have risked his very life for his employer’s charming daughter. Violet 
O’Mega—as they knew her here at Newmarket—was as gentle and kind as she was dainty and beautiful, always ready to listen 
to the troubles of others, or to lend a helping hand to those in need. In addition to this, she was a bom horsewoman, and could 

The O’Mega stables were situated 
were from ten to a dozen thoroughbi 
O’Mega’s candidates had already wc 


the following Tuesday, although “the 
very hard to beat. 

There had already been quite i 
so curtailed owing to the war, an 


i a valley upon the heath, at no great distance from the femous race-course. Usually there 
ds in training here, and, though he was practically a new-comer to the TUrf, Mr. Cyrus 
1 for him several good races. At the moment, Cyan in, a smart three-year old, which the 
»ofa “good thing” for theGold Cup, to bedecidedupon 


l at the London clubs upon the forthcoming event, for 


:he smell of the rolling turf, and wai 


The weather, if the pres 
All day long the sc 

at once refeshing and invigorating. 

The lads had completed their work for the day, am 

ofhis house, crossed to the great gates and entered. He was accompanied by Ezra Q. Maitland, although now me master-cnminai 
appeared strikingly different to the brown-bearded, sportively-dressed man who had visited Fisher’s Bank that morning. 
He had gone back to his character ofLuke O. Kemey, from America, and appeared as he had done in the De Fayer Boarding 


ye about sixty years of age. A grey wig covered his owe 


is lucky stars that he had taken so much 
as secured in place so skilfully with spirit 


:e, and even his eyebrows now possessed a whitish tinge, whilst theii 
hosis, a pair oftinted spectacles concealed Maitland’s eyes. This wi 
useful in the past. 


me that he had found 


he lit a cigar and proffered his cas 
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“No, fortunately. I kept cool and counted the notes before I left the bank, but once I was outside I hailed a taxi and told him 
to drive like the dickens to Charing Cross. I got another taxi there, and went to Westminster Bridge, then in a third cab went 
back to my hotel at Bayswater. You see, I meant covering my tracks all Sir Garnet!” 

“You are a clever villain, my friend” Henry Melson said. “You have the notes with you?” 

“Yes. I guess I understood that young Riverton would be paying you a visit this evening!’ 

“He is almost bound to do so. He never visits his father’s stable without looking us up. I reckon’—he smiled in a very sinister 
“Gee!” Maitland chuckled. “Quite melodramatic! 'Hie son who is to be ruined to payoff an old score against the father in 
“The position is assuredely a trifle complicated” Henry Melson agreed. “But I do not think Violet cares a rap for him. Riverton 

he go to the bath-room to wash your hands. He is almost sure to remove his coat, and you know when to do then. Hush! Here 
comes my daughter!” 

■ ---»-> - gi r ii 8 h f orm entering the stable-yard. 


Violet Mels 


in was not unlike her fother, yet her &ce lacked the pallor and ste: 
s auburn chestnut, which Joshua Reynolds loved to paint, with t 
id expressive: 


vas always apparent upon his. 


had irresistibly gifted it \ 

“Poppa, do you remember your promise?” the girl said, as she reached the side of the two men. “You said you would ta 
me right along to see Cyanin. I haven’t had a chance of looking him over since he was cured of that touch of coughing!’ 
Henry Melson’s expression softened as he smiled into the beautiful, eager face. 

“Of course I remember, little girl” he said tenderly. “You would like to see him now?” 


we red. “I do hope that he will wii 


t at the finis! 


i. “The cough was nothing. In feet. 


. . , , ... „ )n. Joe Sparks is a good fellow, but just aw , ... _ 

peep at the colt, Kemey?” 

“Bet on it, Mr. Melson;’ Maitland drawled. “If—’’ 

“Hush!” the American warned. “Not that name here. Kemey. Try to remember the other!’ 

A troubled look sprang into his daughter’s beautiful eyes. 

“Why is it necessary to pass under a false name here, dad?” she asked impulsively. “You have always put me off when I have 



>u can rely upon my discretion” Maitland remarked, with a light laugh. “Is this the stable he’s in?” 
ud as he took a key from his pocket and unlocked the door. “This way. Isn’t he a beauty?” 

>re than that!” Maitland exclaimed, genuine admiration in his tones. “It’s got to be a real good horse that’ll beat 


in the first three barring a serious spill,_ 

you could beat everything in the race if it suited you!” 

He was stroking the thoroughbred’s velvety nose, and i 

He was indeed a splendid colt, bright-eyed and alert in appearance. Every curve ofhis glossy body spoke ofenormous speed 
and breeding, whilst his temper seemed to be good, and there was nothing of the “rogue” about him. 

Violet moved forward and laid her hand upon his long, slimly-made neck. 

You dearj’ she said softly. “I am sure you are going to win for us!’ 

I’ll spend my winnings on a new gown for you if he does, Vi” Henry Melson said. “I wonder who that is in the yard?” he 
d, his head raised sharply in a listening attitude. 

y I come in?” said a voice from without, and Violet exclaimed with a curious eagerness: 

•elieve it is Mr. Riverton!” 

She proved to be right, for a moment later the figure of the young cashier from Fisher’s Banking Syndicate was framed in 
the doorway. His eyes lighted up, just for an instant, as he saw that Violet was present. 

rted his head to hide the hatred in his eyes. 


“As a matter of feet” said he, “I haven’t so fer put a penny on Serious Symons, my dad’s candidate, although I think he’ll win!’ 
“You think he’ll beat Cyanin?” Maitland asked carelessly. 

“It will be a close thing between them, sir” Laurence answered, with a non-committal shrug ofhis shoulders. 
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net before. This 


is Mr. Luke O. Kemey, from the States. Mr. Kemey—Mr. Riverton, the son of a neighbouring ow 

eet you, Mr. Kemeyl’Laurence responded formally, as he extended his hand, although for some strange 
1 instinctive dislike to the American. “Will you be here for the meeting next week?” 

t cable that will make it necessary to sail by Monday’s boat to New York” Maitland replied, 
ms Serious Symons, the co-favourite with Cyanin?” 

“Yes. Apart from the other horses’ chances, the race will be a rattling good one to watch” Laurence said. “My father is as 
Keen on the chance of his horse as Mr. O’Mega is about his, and he has just cause. To my way of thinking, there’s not a pin to 
choose between the two. They will fight it out to an exciting finish!’ 

“We must get back to the house,” Melson said at that moment. “It is long past tea-time. Ofcourse, you will stop, Riverton?” 

“Well, really, I feel almost ashamed to” the young man laughed. “I declare I am for ever walking in at tea-time!’ 

“Oh, nonsense! ” the millionaire protested. “Why, we only see you on Saturdays. Take Violet along, will you? But what about 
your horse? Did you ride over?” 

“Yes. May I leave him in the stable?” 

“Certainly. Bring him in and put him in that empty stall there. There are 


He returned almost at on< 


indicated, then the little party wa 


and wistful mouth maddened him un 
upon the very tip ofhis tongue, and it was on 
opening his heart to her and clasping her in ms arms. 

Laurence had heard rumous that the man he knew as Cyrus O’Mega was a millionaire, or something very like one, 
told himself that for the time being at least Violet was not for him—a poorly-paid cashier in a city bank. 

True, had he been so disposed, he could have altered his sphere of life almost immediately by accepting the allowai 
father, John Riverton, had offered him. But Laurence had made a solemn vow—a vow that he meant to keep at all cos 


s that had proved without the 

vindler Richard Cavendish, the man who had fled from London twenty years ago with half a 
million pounds out of which he had defrauded the misguided persons who had entrusted to him their investments. 

A strong code ofhonour had always been one of Laurence’s most cherished possessions, and immediately he had confronted 
his father with his knowledge. Then the old man had broken down, and, little by little, the lad heard the black story of the past. 

He had learnt how his father, when he had been a partner in the firm of Clench & Cavendish, had treacherously betrayed 
his co-swindler and decamped with the whole of the haul they had made. He heard of the two long years that his father had 
spent in Buenos Aires in reckless extravagance and self-indulgence, then how, with a little capital, he had returned to the land 
ofhis birth, and, by pure luck, made money upon the turf. 

He heard of the death ofhis mother, and how her decease had changed his father— made ofhim a saddened, chastened man. 
He was told of the great resolve Richard Cavendish had made to refund every penny to hi “ ’ ' - />-.• 

having died, to their nearest relatives. 

Fortune had seemed to be with Richard Cavendish in t 
in turf matters he speculated, he came out on top with but vei 

had been swindled by Clench & Cavendish received anonymously a portion of the money they had lost. 

“I had hoped you would never know, lad” the ex-swindler had said. “But now that you’ve discovered my sec 


Laurence had felt sorry for his father, for he had known that he was sincere in every word he uttered. Yet from that day the 
young man had refused to touch a penny ofhis father’s money, and had given out his intention ofworking for himself until the 
last portion ofthe amount out of which his father had defrauded his clients had been returned. He had steadfastly kept his word. 
He had not gone back to Harrow, but by the influence of the headmaster he had secured a position as junior clerk in Fisher’s 
Bank. He had worked energetically until he gained his present position as cashier. 

.is employers, he thought, as he waited by the side of 


would also be in pocket by a very large amount. 

is candidate for the important event at Newmarket upon the following Tuesday, 
. >ns for many thousands of pounds several days ago, securing a long price about him. Laurence 




















an to him. Often he had dared to believe that he had seen the light oflove shining in Violet’s eyes when 
' m; he believed that she cared, and- 

ir. Riverton!” the girl said, suddenly breaking the silence that had fallen between them, and 
archly. “One might be forgiven for thinking you were shouldering the troubles of the world, or—” 
‘Or?” he prompted, recovering himself with a start. 

“That you were in lovej’ she said innocently. “I have heard that when a man is in that condition he is as silent as an owl!’ 
“Do I look like an owl?” Laurence queried, smiling. 

“But, after all, perhaps, I am very much in love” he finished, and his voice in spite of the stem hand he was keeping upon himself. 

the girl’s cheeks, and she veiled her eyes with her long lashes as she turned her head aside. 

' she said, with the air of one who wishes to change an embarrassing subject. “Will you unlatch 

gate? The catch is stiff!” 

Guess I could do with a wash, O’Mega” Ezra Q. Maitland said, when they had entered an expensively furnished room, in 
” ” ,T ’ ■’ ' , and I know where to find it” 


A flush of pink sprang inti 


d a second later he had buried his face in the cool, refreshing water. 

Like lightning Maitland acted. He wipped from his pocket a roll of crisp bank-notes, and deftly thrust them into the b 
pocket of his victim’s jacket. When Laurence removed his face from the basin, it was to find Maitland seated upon the 


th, carelessly making smoke-rings and watching them slowly travel towards the 


Melson darted a questioning look at his cunning and unscrupulous ally. It was to see Maitland incline his head, and just foi 
a fleeting moment Henry Melson’s face wore an expression of fiendish triumph, and his eyes blazed like living coals. 

The last step towards ruining the son of the man who had betrayed him twenty-years ago had been successfully taken. 


CHAPTER 12 


zing fireball, it was slowly disappearing behind a belt of trees, casting a dull red glow over 
s a glorious sight, and when seen on the silent, lonely heath was enthralling—almost awe-inspiring. 

Laurence Riverton turned in his saddle and looked back to where the girl sat upright upon her horse. She caught his glance, 
roused herself from her reverie, and galloped to his side. 

“Isn’t the sunset splendid?” she said in admiration. 

“You like England, Miss O’Mega?” he asked. 

“It is wonderful! ” Violet Melson returned. “So peaceful, so quiet—especially here upon the green heath. I don’t think I ever 
wish to go back to America!’ 

Again Laurence inclined his head. Then for a moment silence fell between them as they rode onwards. 

After tea had been taken at Henry Melson’s house, Violet had expressed her intention to ride to a distant cottage to take a parcel 
ofdelicacies to an old dame who was ill, and Laurence had jumped at the chance to accompanying her, pointing out that the 
girl would have to pass his father’s stable upon her journey. Violet had seemed pleased that she was to have Laurence’s company. 




tie thud of the horses’ hoofs alarmed it, and Violet’s steed swerved badly 


The chastisement only seemed to madden him, and he went careering forward, to pull up suddenly, with his hoofs planted 
hard to the ground. Then the brute appeared to do his utmost to unseat his rider. He flung up his head, trying to strike the girl 
in the face, but Violet drew back sharply, tightening her rein. Next the horse arched his back, then flung up his hind-legs, and 
lastly reverted to his rearing tactics. 
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times, and sent him prancing forward. 

Laurence Riverton galloped after her, a great anxiety in his heart; but he could do nothing save watch, and as he saw tl 
begin to quieten down he heaved a sigh of relief. 

“He is a high-spirited brute, Miss O’Mega” the young bank clerk said, as he rode to her side. “I don’t know whether i 


She broke off, list 
“What is that?” she asked. 

“An aeroplane, I think;’ he said. “Yes; look! There it is—right over those trees! You car 
’ ’ '' ’ ' ’ ’• '* gazing upwards,her hand raised to 8 ‘ 


«e it—a speck in the clouds!’ 


Louder and louder the noise 
“A British biplane” Laurenc 
They sat motionless, their ey 
pilot altered the course, directly t 


speedily approaching them, and now tl 
—w, and soon they were able to make our rne snape or ner. 
lid. “She must be making sixty to seventy miles an hour!” 
ipon the oncoming aircraft. It was making a bee-line for th 
their heads. It was flying quite low, and could not have been r 


lgine could be plainly heard. 


The roar oftfc 
sat fescinated uni 


me from Violet, and the young man swung round. The girl’s horse had been 
tier of an hour. The crackling hum ofthe engine ofthe biplane had struck t< 
suddenly swung round and dashed away across the heath. 


ras making striaght for a stone wall dividing two fields, and upon the opposii 

forty to fifty feet deep. It lay just behind, in th-"-" J *’-’ 

work went on there now and again. The wall, 

rantry of the danger, and to remind those who did of the quarry’: 

-- traight for the very worst pan ofthe wall, just as the spot where the quarry lay upon the 


, and from 
n people who did not know 


The maddened horse wa: 
opposite side. It would at the pace it wa 


, take the wall at a leap, and it was resisting all effons of the girl to I 


m, and his mouth grew parched. He drove his spurs into his horse until the unfortunate 

He might have shouted to the dead for all the good his warning did. The girl was powerless to stay the foam-flecked animal 
beneath her or to swerve him, and, with white, set face and staning eyes, she realised that unless a miracle happened she was 
doomed. 

Nearer and nearer to the wall Satan drew, and Laurence Riverton rode as he had never ridden before. His horse was almost 
as frenzied as the girl’s but he was still well under Riverton’s control. At all costs he must reach her and drag her from the saddle, 

even at the cost of a broken limb. If she went over the wall, and hurtled into the depths of the quarry- 

:d, and, if it were possible, his face grew even more ghastly than it had been before he had pictured what 


i it found itself urged forward, and now it \ 


re travelling neck and neck. 

itch over them as he leant sideways in his st 

at once the girl understood and obeyed. 


of speed, his horse shot forward, and now the two animals v 
Laurence’s lips moved in a silent prayer to Providence to i 
“Take your feet from the stirrups!” he shouted; and almo 
Just what happened then, Violet hardly knew. She felt her: 

Laurence had taken a hold upon her slim form with both arms, and jerked her from her seat in the very nick of time. He saw 
the wall before them, and flung himself from the back of his own steed, endeavouring to hold the girl so that she should fell 
upon him. He had no thought for himself and was ready to sacrifice his life so long as she was not injured. 

There was a terrific thud as the bodies of the girl an<* * 


limultaneously the air was ren 


:nt soaring over the wall and saw the yawning 














quarry beneath him. He went crashing downwards, whilst Laurence’s horse, unable to stop in its wild pace, collided with the 

The poor creature collapsed in a heap, but staggered to three legs, as Laurence Riverton, blood upon his ashen face, reeled 
up. One of the horse’s forelegs was badly broken, and Laurence shuddered at the sight, dazed, sick, and giddy though he was. 

Fortunately he was able to put the animal out of its misery with very little delay, for he was carrying a revolver—a habit he 
had attained since being attacked by a party of Apaches when upon a tour in Paris. 

There was a sharp report and a dull thud, and Laurence Riverton’s horse was mercifully disposed of. The young man tried 
to return the weapon to his hip-pocket, but his strength gave out, he swayed, swung round upon his heels, and pitched to the 
ground by the still form of the girl he secretly loved. 


by his sid 


s!” he said. And now the young n 


ir was quite white; whilst, like his ex-partner, his face was deeply lined 
s, his eyes burning with anxiety. 

in became aware that Jack Haynes, his father's trainer, was also kneeling 


The bank clerk raised himself weakly upon his elbow, becoming conscious as he did so that he wa 
His eyes fell upon the form of his horse, then travelled to the spot where Violet Melson lay upon the grass, the trainei 
propped beneath her head. 

In a flash memory returned to him, and, stifling a groan, he gained his legs. 

“Violet—Miss O’Mega!” he said. “She—she is not badly injured?” 

. . ‘ ;ly. “She got a nasty knock on 


“Haynes had been for a walk and passed this way, Laurence” John Riverton explained. “He examined you both to see 
could do anything for you, and, finding he couldn’t, he came and informed me of what had taken place. You ’ ve had a nasty: 
by the look of things!’ 

“Yes” Laurence said grimly. “It was only by inches that I managed to sm 


lelt beside the girl and gently stroked her hair from her damp forehead. “How 


atch Miss O’Mega from cer 


latched Miss O’Mega from hei 

7?” John Riverton asked, in a hushed voice. 

it over riderless!” he said earnestly. “We had better see 
head, or lying maimed and injured. We must climb down and put a bullet through his head, poor beast, ifhe has 
the ghost. You poor old Dick!” he said, stooping for a moment as he passed his dead horse; and a lump had risen 
“I had to shoot him, father. He collided with the wall and broke his leg!” 

He jumped, and clutching the edge of the quarry wall, drew himselfup. For a moment he sat astride it, then careful 

himself to the narrow strip of ground that divided it from the frowning quarry upon the other side. 

A glance downwards speedily convinced him that Satan was no more. Hi 
manner beneath him, and there was not an iota of doubt that his neck wai 
Laurence rejoined the others, and told then what he had see 
and tenderly lifted her in his arms. 

“ W: must take her home and let Mrs. Lee attend to her, dad!’ he said, referring to his father’s housekeeper. “I can carry her, 
dad. She is no weight to speak of, and we are not for from home!’ 

er the heath, Laurence Riverton tenderly bearing the girl. A wisp of her luxurient hair was 
' lay upon his shoulder, and Laurence longed to press his lips to hers. He refrained from 


rer the couch, regarding Violet’s pale face int 


s his wrinkled brow. 


itered her upon the heath, dad?” Laurence suggested. “She ri 
The elder man shook his head. 

“I don’t imagine so',' he said, after a moment’s pause. “Perhaps, after all, I am mistaken, o 
to-By Heavens, I know now! She is like Clench—Jasper Clench, my old partner!” 
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cried, almost indignantly. 


ius girl. “And yet—and yet-Perhaps it is merely a trick of my imagination!” 

vas looking at him curiously, for th# one-time swindler was trembling with agitation. He turned away and 
' ice followed him, and, once in the hall, his father said: 

no I am imagining that yonder girl features are like those of the 



“I know lad” the old man interrupted. “But within a few days I shall be able to ref 
be a rich man into the bargain!’ 

“If Serious Symons wins!’ his son reminded him. 

“Ifhe wins!” John Riverton laughed enthusiastically. “Can he lose?” he asked. “He is trained to the minute 
nothing to beat him. With your help here at the stables, we can be even more prosperous. You will be in a positioi 



:nt by the quarry and have 


after Miss O’Mega and myselP” Laurence 
Suddenly he gave an amazed exclamation. 


As he joined him, and the two men r 
a burly individual, who walked with a 
“I wonder who they can be?” John Ri\ 

“I do not know them” 

“Can they have heard of the 
suggested. “They may be the < 

He did not finish his sentence, but stood waiting until to the i 
“Why, it is Sexton Blake!” he said. 

“The great detective!” John Riverton cried. “Good heavens!” His hands clenched, and beads of perspiration started to his 
brow. “Can it mean that after all these years-No, no! It is absurd! I covered my movements too thoroughly for that! What 

‘Sexton Blake and his companion—Detective-Inspector Martin—pulled up as they reached the two men. 

“Mr. Laurence Riverton?” Inspector Martin asked officially, although he knew well enough that the younger ofthe two men 
was he, for Sexton Blake had had no option but to admit the identity of his friend. 

“That is my name!’ Laurence said, his eyes widening. “But you have the advantage of me. Mr. Blake, I am glad to see you!’ 
He held out his hand, and without hesitation the detective gripped it. “Allow me to introduce you to my father!’ 

Sexton Blake bowed formally, whilst Inspector Martin looked awkward and ill-at-ease. 

“What has brought you to this part of the globe. Blake?” Laurence Riverton asked. 

The detective, for once in his life, seemed momentarily at a loss for words. 

“W: are here upon very unpleasant business, Mr. Riverton” he answered at length. “This is ai 
Inspector Martin, ofScotland Yard!’He was watching the ’ ’ * ** ’ ’ 

of growing bewilderment. “There has been either a gigan 

“Good heavens!” the young fellow gasped. “It—it is no_ 

“Unfortunately for you, sir, it is” Inspector Martin said gruffly. “\ 
favour of a Mr. Henry Melson by the commission agent Charles McDonald. 


Martin turned to Sexton B1 
“Perhaps you will show it hie 
The detective produced his ws 
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„ at cry, and the blood rushed int 
“Do you dare to insinuate” he blazed indignantly, “that I—I have robbed the bank?” 

“You are certainly sixty-three thousand pounds short in your cash” Martin retorted grimly. “We have checked it v 
Fisher and know!’ 

“Oh, this is preposterous!” Laurence cried. “Mr. Blake, you do not believe that I am a thief? I—” 

“I do not as yet know what to believe, or think, Riverton” the Baker Street detective answered, with a helpless get 
have known you for some years, and always found you to be a man ofhonour. Yet there are many matters you must clear u 
sonally, I believi 



ras for such a large amount. It is r 
ickme. Mr. Fisher, however, seem 


:r. Good Providence! 


to one of my fellow cashiers because 
to be left open” 

“Of course. That was what at once 
McDonald was a most eccentric man:’ 

“That is so, and it was for that reason that I did not speak to Mr. Fisher before dealing with the m 
I can hardly believe my eyes! The cheque I cashed was for seventy thousand. I would say so if I we 
it is utterly rediculous to entertain the idea of am' ’ T ’ 
the past. I am more than certain that I should noi 
“Laurence, there must have been some hideous error maae 
“My boy, surely if you exercise your mind you can think ofst 
“I can’t, dad!” the cashier protested, almost wildly. “Now that I look at it, i 
this morning for seventy thousand! I know, because I noticed then the splash of red ink on the bad 
He clutched at his temples. 

“Am I going mad?” he panted. “Did I really make this awful blunder?” 

He lowered his hands, allowing them to slowly sink down his chest until they fell limply by his sid> 
ver the spot in his jacket where there was fitted an inside pocket, there came a peculiar rustli 


wo the Scotland Yard man stood tense, then his body swayed forward, he sprang at Laurence, and secured 
his arms in a vice-like hold. 

The young man struggled frantically to break free, but strong though he was, he found himself at a disadvantage. 

“What is the meaning of this outrage?” he gasped, ceasing to struggle. “Let me go!” 

Martin did no such thing. It it were possible, his grip tightened for a moment, then Laurence found himself swung backwards 
over the burly official’s crooked knee, and Martin’s hand was groping in his inside breast-pocket. 

With a quick jerk, the official had wrenched out a handful of crackling banknotes, and he let Laurence go so suddenly that 
the young man stumbled and all but fell to the ground. 

Next moment Martin had let out a shout of triumph, and was flourishing his find before Sexton Blake’s eyes. 

“A portion of the stolen notes!” he jerked excitedly. 


Laurence Riverton came reeling forward, his eyes blazi „ 

“You fool!” he hissed between his teeth. “You blundering fool, yo 
“I think not, my young friend” the Scotland Yard man retorted gruffly. “We took a note ofthe numbers ofthe notes that had 
been paid out on the cheque you have falsely entered, and these are a portion of them!’ 

“You lie!” Laurence blazed. “But—but—” He caught in his breath with a sobbing sound, and his jaw dropped blankly. 
“Those notes are not mine” he cried wildly. “I have not possessed such an amount in my life. They are for thousands of pounds!’ 

“I quite believe they are not yours;’ Martin said, with an attempt at grim humour. “I expect Mr. Fisher will endorse your 
opinion. You must consider yourself under arrest upon a charge ofembezzling sixty-three thousand pounds from your employers. 
I would warn you that anything you say may be taken and used at your trial in evidence against you!’ 

Someone must have put them there!’ 

through the smoke ofhis weed, and the detective somehow felt that Laurence’s dazed, almost frantic astonishment was genuine. 
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What did it mean? the detective asked himself. Was it possible that Laurence Riverton was the victim of a deep-laid, subtle plot? 

He had experienced such cases in the past, And- 

There are five thousand pounds here” Inspector Martin said. “Wt 
“I tell you that I have never h ” ' __ ' *”’ 

pounds. I solemnly pledge you my word, as a man ofhonour, that I ai 
is swimming, and I can hardly believe the evidence of my eyes!” 

“Let me see the notes, Martin” Sexton Blake requested. 

The Scotland Yard man handed them over. There were five of them, each for a thousand pounds face value. 

• ning them, and also examining their backs. When he came 

in, you will have no objection to 


“The mark was certainly not made by youj’ he said, with assurance. “Tell me, what wa 
and in whose name the cheque was made out?” 

The cashier described him as accurately as his memory would allow. 

“He was an American, I think” he said, in conclusion. 

“An American!” Sexton Blake looked thoughtful. “I have heard his nar 
Melson! I wonder where it could have been? I may keep this marked note, Martin a 

‘Certainly, Blake!” the inspector agreed. 

“Good! ” Sexton Blake answered. “I have a theory that I want to test with the cheque, anc 
mark may be repeated in my collection at Baker Streei 

^This is a terrible aff m ™ ** *** 

accompany you, inspector?” 

‘Yes” Martin said, with a lifting of his shoulders. “The evidence against him is too damning to allow of anything else!’ 

“By Jove! But I’ll not be put to this indignity!” Laurence Riverton rasped, losing his head a little. “Ifyou dare to lay a finger 
upon me, it will not go well with you!’ 

“Laurence, my boy, I beseech you to be calm!” the elder Riverton pleaded. “It is useless to resist the law!’ 

“I am innocent, and I won’t be treated like a felon!” Laurence blazed “Stand back, you cur, or—i* 

Martin hurled his huge body forward, and his handcuffs were swinging in his hands. There was a sharp smacking sound, 
and with something very like an oath, the burly official went reeling backwards, blood streaming from his mouth. 

“Don’t be a fool, Riverton!” Sexton Blake advised sharply. “You are—” 

His voice was drowned by an angry roar from Martin, as he again sprang at his intended prisoner. There was a short, quick 
scuffle as the two men closed. Next moment they had thudded to the ground, and were rolling over and over upon the gravel 
of the drive. 


d an anything but friendly look at Sexton Blake, who had not 
,. . ymeant,“Whydidyounotcometomyassistance?”butSexton 

Blake purposely ignored it. 

In spite of the apparently indesputable proof that young Riverton had committed a theft on a gigantic scale, Sexton Blake 
still adhered to the opinion he had voiced when he had first heard of the embezzlement over the telephone at Baker Street. 

“You’ll get it hot for this, my young spitfire!” Martin snarled to his prisoner, as he wiped the blood from his face. “It would 
have paid your to come quietly in the first place!’ 

“I am sorry, officer!” Laurence Riverton answered, with almost a tone of weariness in his voice. “The shock of this fearful 
accusation had turned my brain. I again tell you that-Ah, don’t let her see these handcuffs!” 

He had tried to turn away, and pull Martin after him; but he was too late. 

Violet Melson had emerged from the house, upon the arm of old Mrs Lee. Shewas tremulous andweakfiom the recent accident, 


and hurried down the 


Mrs Lee has tol 
She stopped < 
“Oh, what dc 


lg his Christian name for the first time. “I want to thank you for saving my life 

l as she saw the shining wristlets the young man wore, 
ting her breath. “Laurence—Mr. Riverton, why are you handcuffed?” 
lent for a moment, his eyes lowered, his cheeks flushed with shame. Then he raised his head sharply and his 
ind fearless as he looked into the face of the girl he loved. 

:im of a foul conspiracy, Miss O’Mega” he said, in a low voice. “I am accused of an enormous embezzlement, 
tial evidence is black against me, but I want you to believe that I am innocent!” 


hazel eyes were suddenly filled with tears, am 


:nt Laurence was capable of feeling a thrill of joy, for 
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“Laurence, I do believe you guiltless of this charge!” she breathed, her fingers tightening upon his. 

“Heaven bless you for those words, darling! ’ ’ the young man said huskily. “Oh, you cannot realise how much this assurance 
means to me. Violet, it is wrong of me to speak now, but I cannot longer keep silent. I love you, dear, love you better than life 
itself! May I come to you when I have been proved innocent and released?” 

Just for a few seconds—seconds that seemed like an eternity to the wrongfully accused man—the girl was silent, a flush of 
pink stealing into her cheeks, her long lashes drooping over her eyes, then she somehow found herself quietly sobbing upon 


“I love you, too, Laurence!” The words were spoken so low that the young man was forced to bend his h< 
have saved my life, and I am ready to place it in your keeping!” 

words. He was supremely happy, yet the black shadow of suspicion—the shadow of a false and terrible char 

the Scotland Yard official, give them your word that you will not attempt to leave the country! My fethe 

“It is useless, dearest!” Laurence protested gently. “The law must take its cause! I am sure that right must < 
in the end, and in due course I shall be freed! Mr. Blake, your are silent. You do not believe that I have turner 
“No! ” Sexton Blake answered readily. “I have thought you innocent from the first, and I am going to leave no i 


Laurence gave a cry of mingled joy and gratitude. 
“You will work for me—use your skill on my behalf?” 


“I have given you my word” Sexton Blake said simply. 

And Laurence Riverton felt that a great weight had been lifted from his mind. He again turned to Violet. 
“Good-bye, dear heart!” he said, in a subdued, shaking voice. 


It was some three-quarters of an hour later that the door of Henry Melson’s study was burst open and his daughter, looking 
ill and haggared, entered and flung herself at his knees, to burst into a paroxysm of grief. 

“It is Laurence, dad—Mr. Riverton—he has been arrested!” Violet sobbed. “He saved my life! Satan took fright near Wdlstread 
Quarry, and was going straight for the wall. Laurence snatched me from my saddle in the very nick of time—risked his life to 

“I was unconscious from a blow on the head I sustained in the fell from my horse, and Laurence carried me to his house! When 
I recovered, I found him in charge of a detective, accused of embezzlement! They have taken him to prison, and—and I think 
my heart is broken! I love him so!” 

A hoarse exclamation burst from the lips of Henry Melson, and he stared down dully at the grief-wracked girl. 

“You—you love him!” he choked aghast. “Oh, my heavens! What have I done?” 


Identifying the Thumb Impression 


Sexton Blake was once again at Baker Street. 

Riverton was now in a cell at Bow Street, charged with the gigantic embezzlement of sixty-three thousand pounds from his 
employers; but during the journey up to Liverpool Street, Sexton Blake had further questioned the accused young man, and 
it had been with the light of new hope in his eyes that Laurence had taken leave of the famous detective. 

Like many others before him, he had been impressed by the quiet assurance of the great criminologist, and Sexton Blake had 
undertaken to do all in his power to prove that the young cashier was the victim of a carefully thought out conspiracy—a mean 
yet cunning plot to ruin him and for ever blight his life. 

Sexton Blake had removed his jacket, and now he was attired in his well-worn dressing-gown. He had drawn a chair up to the 
table, and the wallet containing the thumbed banknote and the fetal cheque was before him. 




nough to realise that I never raise false hopes!’ 
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“I know, sir, but-Will, this case beats me up till now” the assistant said frankly. “There’s no getting away from the figures 

and words on the cheque, and the notes that were found in his pocket—” 

“I am aware of all that” Sexton Blake cut in, a little drily. “Yet I am also aware that Laurence Riverton spoke the truth when 
he said he had no knowledge of how the notes came into his possession. It was also true that when the cheque was presented 
this morning it read as being made out for seventy thousand pounds!’ 

“But, how, sir?” 

“The letters and the extra nought needed were added!’ 

Tinker scratched his head and looked badly puzzled. 

“Then where are they now?” he asked. 

“They have disappeared. They were meant to disappear!’ 

“They have disappeared? They were meant to-My aunt! I get you, guv’nor!” the lad cried. “Invisible ink!” 

“Yes” Sexton Blake agreed. Something like that, I fancy. We will put to the test in a few moments. Ah, you have brought the 


His voice trailed off into thoughtful sileni 
He spread it upon the table. 

“The powder, Tinker!’ he ordered. 

The lad seemed to know wh 


)k the marked bank-not 


required, for he immediately we 

upon the note where the impression of the oily thumb was faintly visible, making quite certain that it was entirely covered. 
For the space ofa minute Sexton Blake sat patiently waiting. Then he shook the powder back into the box and pushed it aside. 
The result of his experiment was the desired one. The mark had now turned to an intense black, and was clearly outlined 
upon the surface of the paper. Blake sat for a few moments intently studying it. Afterwards he began to turn the pages of the 



The last page! Even Blake was beginning to lose hope. Then, as he 
started and caught his breath sharply. 

“You got it, sir?” Tinker asked excitedly. 

o-«•-*-- J no tat once reply. He sat with his eyes fixed upon the book, unconsciously showing the excitement that was 

im by biting his underlip until the blood was drawn. Then he leapt to his feet, and his fingers sought a switch 


ver his desk. He was holding the banknote near his eyes, 


le cheque. He resorted to the b< 


he might be afraid that his eagerness might prompt him to dust the powder from the cheque before sufficient time for it to take 
effect had lapsed. When a minute had ticked away, Blake emptied the powder back into the box anbd discovered that quite a 
number of finger and thumb impressions were in evidence. 

At once he recognised the mark of Laurence Riverton’s thumb, repeated three times. The cashier had, of course, handled 
the cheque when he had cashed it. 

There were five more marks, not counting those made by fingers, and for the next two minutes the detective was carefully 
comparing them with the mark that interested him in his book. 

The result was—nil! Sexton Blake, however, was quite patient and undaunted by his lack of success. 

Again the jerking out of the timepiece; again the long minute’s wait, in which the only sound that broke the stillness of the 
consulting-room was the ticking of the watch and the breathing of the man and the lad. 

After what seemed an enternity to Tinker, who was always keenly interested in his master’s methods, Sexton Blake returned 
the powder to the tin again, replacing the lid, and signalled to the lad to return it to its place upon the shelf. 


lical Blake that he made no 


obsessing him, to look at whatever marks might have been brought to light upon the cheque, until he had seen his assistant remove 
the article which he had used and now wished to dispence with. 

The detective’s lids were raised sharply, and his eyes were very keen as he at length looked t o see the result of his labou rs. 
As upon the fece ofthe cheque, there were a number of marks, and almost immediately Sexton Blake gave a little exclamation 


of satisfaction 
The impression he had found upon the bank-not 


he back of the cheque, although in the 
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it, absolutely impossible to imagine! Yet, be that 


ib appears both upon the thousand-pound not 


iras found in young Riverton’s pocket and 


“Maitland has handled both, yet whether it was actually he who cashed the cheque, whether Henry Melson is a new alias 
of his, and whether he personally put the five notes in his victim’s jacket-pocket, we have yet to find out. By the way, look up 
the name of Melson, will you?” 

Tinker crossed to a bookshelf, and took down a thick, red-bound volume bearing the letter “M” He swiftly turned the pages 
and read aloud: 

“Melson, the Right Hon. Sinclair. Member of—” 

Sexton Blake held up his hand. 

“I know the desription by heart, lad” he said. “Said to be upon the verge ofbankruptcy, in the hands ofmoneylenders, etc., 
rid not be that young man, the Melson we want, should Henry Melson not merely be an assumed name of our old 


an tell us nothing. By the way, < 



>ns which have since faded away were then in evidence upon its surface. Let us 


■ it, applying some colourless fluid from a tiny bottle, and 


It was all to no purpose, however, and at the end of three-quarters of an hour Sexton Blake had to admit failure. 

Abstractedly he helped Tinker put the various bottles away, and returned to the consulting-room. Here he dropped into his 
favourite chair, slowly drew out his cigar case and lit up. 

For several minutes Sexton Blake sat haunched up in his chair, the tips ofhis fingers pressed together, the lids drooping over 
his eyes, until a person who he did not know him might have been forgiven for thinking he was dozing. 

Tinker, who knew that his master was thinking deeply, quietly seated himself, and took up a book to read. He had hardly 
settled down, however, before his master roused himself, and sharply gained his legs. 

me to me, Tinker” he said quickly. “I know now where I have encountered the name ofMelson. It was in the Royal 
~ ' ' :reuponthetrackofMaitland.Whenwecameoutofthemanager’soffice,hestumbledover 

:ntly adjusting his shoelace just outside the door. It struck me then that the man was listening. 


: to look Mr. Melson up!’ 


“Do you think he’s in with Maitland, sir?” 

“I will not go so for as that” Blake answered. “However, I think it might be worth ou 

“You will go to the Royal Hotel?” 

“Yes; I shall question the manager, Mr Raymond!’ A smile played about the comers ofhis lips. “When he learns that I am 
seeking information about another ofhis guests, he will begin to think that his beloved hotel is being turned into a high-class 
thieves’ kitchen. Come along, my lad. We’ll not trouble about the car. We can get a taxi at the end of Baker Street, I expect!’ 

Sexton Blake sat in the private office of Mr. Raymond, manager of the Royal Hotel, Strand. An attendant had shown him 
in, and gone in search ofhis spruce li"’- 

“Good evening, Mr. Blake!’ he jerked. “If you have < 

“No; it is not about him that I wish to see you, Mr. Raymond!’ the detective said. “Do you 1 
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before—I mean the Scotland Yard men and I—you spoke to one of your guests who had stopped to tie up his shoelace outside 
this office door?” 

“Er-Yes. I remember the incident faintly. Yes, it was Mr. Melson. But—” 

“A Mr. Henry Melson?” 

“Yes. He has left the hotel now. Surely, you cannot want him, though, Mr. Blake?” 

“I may want him very urgently, although whether or no it will be quite in the way that you mean, I cannot at present say” 
the detective rejoined. “What do you know of him?” 

“Do you know anything else regarding him?” 

“No; except that I hope for more guests like him. There’s no doubt about his being possessed of pots ofmoney. He may or 
may not be the millionaire the rumour says he is, but he must be fabulously wealthy. He has drank of the very best wine we 
have in our cellars, and never ordered cigars less than two shillings apiece!’ 

“And he has paid for these expensive items?” Sexton Blake suggested, smiling. 

“Of a certainty. He left here somewhat suddenly, but sent a cheque in settlement ofhis bill, requesting that his luggage should 
be sent on. That, by the way, reminds me. We have omitted to enclose a photograph belonging to him!’ 

“Ofhimself?” 

“No; ofhis daughter. A very charming girl, Mr. Blake—a very charming girl!’ 

“From Newmarket. Doubtless he has gone there for the racing next week. We were instructed to send his luggage to the cloak¬ 
room at Newmarket Station, to be called for!’ 

“Just so. He gave you no address there?” 

“No!’ 

“Could you tell me if you have ever seen this Mr. Melson and the man you now know to have been Maitland in conversation?” 

“Never. I do not think they knew each other!’ 

“Thank you, Mr. Raymond” Blake said. “I am much obliged for your kindness in so readily giving me this information. By 
the way, could I see the photo ofMr. Melson’s daughter? I do not know that it will be of any advantage to me, but I have a fancy 

“I have it in my desk” Raymond said. “Excuse me for one moment!’ 

He turned to his roll-top desk and opened it, it having been closed for the night. He took a photo of the cabinet order from 
one of the drawers, turned, and handed it to the detective. 


Mystery or mysteries! The girlish face depicted in the photograph was that of\ 
Riverton had that day declared his love! 


:r of Police, looked more than usually ser 

inecure, and oflate there had been a gn 
j satisfactorily. This wa: 
Fisher’s Bank. Although cir 


Sir Henry Fairfax, Chief Commis 
’ :n shown in to him. 
to all times Sir Hem 


haul with every possibility in favour ofkeeping it. If, on the other hand, Riverton had embezzled the money, an obsi 
would urge him to keep silent as to its whereabouts. And the chief commissioner dreaded the tongue of Septimu 
bank’s managing-director, if the money were not regained. Sir Henry had heard of Mr. Fisher in the past. 

“You are working upon the bank case, Mr. Blake?” Sir Henry suggested, as he indicated a chair. 

“Exactly” Sexton Blake agreed. “Has any further statement been made by Laurence River 


“Nor si 


jnation he showed when he wi 


ate of collapse!’ 

“An innocent man would be!’ 

“You still think he is innocent—that he is the scapegoat of son 


Hesee 


i in this?” he cried excitedly. 
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“Quite alone?” he asked. 


_to forget—which is at the bottom of the conspiracy against him!’ 

“You mean that he may have done someone a bad turn and they have sought to be revenged upon him by making him appear 
athief?” 


“Something like that—yes. You will give me the necessary letter?” 


the next few moments the silence was only broken by the scratching ofhis pen as he wrote and signed the 
had requested. 

“You will let me know as soon as you discover anything definite about Maitland?” he asked, as he 


e pushed the letter across 


“Yes, Sir Henry” Blake agreed. “I will wish you good-night—and many thanks!” 

“Good-night, Blake!” 

The detective was very thoughtful as he left Scotland Yard. As he emerged on to the embankment he espied a disengaged 
taxi, and raised his hand sharply. The vehicle pulled into the kerb, and the detective instructed the chauffeur to take him to Bow 


ge, that official looked astonished. 


him the order from Scotland Yard. 

Almost at once the man beckoned Sexton Blake to follow him, and it was only a few seconds later that the detective found 
himself being ushered into the cell in which Laurence Riverton was imprisoned. 

He sat there on a wooden bench, his face between his hands, and he did not attempt to look up until the clang of the door 
roused him. 


“Mr. Blake!” he gasped, as he recognised his visitor. “You—you have discovered that I—” 


to say. “But I have proof that a clever and unscrupulous criminal is mixed up in the afiair. Now I want you to answer a few questions, 
placing your whole confidence in me!’ 

“You may rely that I will do so, Mr. Blake!’ 

"Good? We are quite alone; you will see that the door has been closed, and there is not even a gaoler within hearing, for I came 
armed with a special permit from the Chief Commissioner ofPolice. Tell me, who is the girl who was present at your arrest?” 

A flush of pink sprang into the cashier’s ashen cheeks. 

“A Miss Violet O’Mega. Blake, I was a cur to speak as I did to her, but the words were out of my mouth before I could suppress 
them. She is the daughter ofMr. Cyrus, a neighbour of my father’s. He is the owner ofCyanin, the co-favourite with my father’s 
candidate for the big race at Newmarket next Tuesday!’ 

“Have you ever had reason to doubt that O’Mega was really her name?” 

“Great heavens, no!” Laurence cried, almost indignantly. “Why do you ask such an extraordinary question?” 

“Because” Sexton Blake said quietly, “she and her father passed under another name when they stayed at the Royal Hotel 

“That is just what I am anxious to find out. It will surprise you, perhaps, when I tell you that Mr. Cyrus O’Mega was known 
as Henry Melson at the Royal!’ 

“As Henry Melson!” Laurence Riverton rose unsteadily fiom his bench, to regard Sexton Blake almost stupidly, like one who 
doubts the accuracy ofhis hearing. “As Henry Melson” he repeated—‘the name ofthe man to whom the cheque was made out!” 

“The same. What do you make of that?” 

“I—I do not understand! There must be some grave error somewhere!” 

“There is no mistake. A photo of the Miss Melson who stayed at the Royal was inadvertently left behind when their luggage 


“What kind of man is the person you know as Cyrus O’Mega?” was Sexton Blake’s next question. 

“An elderly gentleman—about sixty, I should think!’ 

“He was nothing like the man who cashed the cheque?” 

“No, certainly not! The person to whom I paid out seventy thousand pounds this morning was apparently quite a young 
man, with a neat brown beard and moustache. Mr. O’Mega is grey, and his face is lined—lined deeply, as though fiom the stress 
of a hard business life. Mr. Blake, there is some deep mystery here, which I am beginning to fear will never be explained away!’ 

“Perhaps the mystery is even deeper than you can as yet understand” Sexton Blake answered. “I told you that a notorious 
criminal was mixed up in the case. He is a master of crime—an expert evil-doer—an arch-fiend, of whom the world would be 
well rid. I refer to Ezra Q. Maitland, the man who has thrice attempted to betray Great Britain to Germany, the scoundrel who 
all but got clear away with an enormous sum raised for the relief of the suffering Belgians!’ 

“Maitland!” Laurence cried. “How do you know?” 
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closer investigation, I discovered that the impression wa 

“This—this ought to be enough to dear me!” T - 

“It will go a long way towards doing so, but wi 
! ---- 'in the past? I mean 


are substantial proof,’ Sexton Blake said. “Haw 
ner that he would wish to do you a bad turn?” 

1. “But, there, s " 


“Are you positive of that?” 

“Why yes. I have always led a straight, decent life, and treated my fellow men honestly, as I would have had them 
“There is no incident connected with your past that would cause some person or persons a desire for vengence ag 
Remember, we are quite alone, and you promised to give me your whole confidence!’ 

Laurence slowly shook his head. 

“There is nothing I can call to mind” he began. “I wonder’—he had started— 1 ‘I wonder-No, no; it cannot b 

“Of what were you thinking?” the detective asked quickly. 

“Of—of my father; but I cannot tell you of that. It is a secret—a secret he has kept closely guarded for years!’ 
“Do you mean that in the past he has committed some act that he wishes to keep from the knowledge of the woi 


lot be perfectly frank with me?” Sexton Blake asked. “Re 
ween us here will go no further without your permissiot 
ean that? You mean that you will give your word of honor 


an official detective, and anything that 
ell you—even if I confess that my father 


Sexton Blake inclined his h< 

“My lips would be sealed” 1 
“Then you shall know all;’ 1 
It is Cavendish. My father was the Richard Cavendish, of the firm 


1. “You have my word of honour 




Sexton Blake drew himself up, with an indignant look in his eyes. 

“I have given you my word;’ he said coldly. 

“I am sorry” Laurence pleaded flushing. “But, you see, my father was never arrested, and although he has atoned for the 
past and paid back nearly every penny of the money out of which he has defrauded those who once trusted him, a word to the 
police and he would pay the penalty for his dishonesty!’ 

“He has repented then, and is making good?” 

“Yes. To give him his due, he stints himself to make reparation every day of his life. As you doubtless are aware, he has had 
wonderful luck upon the Turf, and has won large sums of money by backing his own candidates. Believe me, Mr. Blake, every 




ow only a comparatively small stun remains to b 
position to send the last payment to his forme 
little thought. “Can you give me any further panic 
ct, when I recall the feet to your mind, that Jasper Clench, my father’s pann 




“Your father did not know where he we 
“No; he simply vanished. The earth migh 
Sexton Blake lapsed int< 


'e opened and swallowed him up 


Sir Henry Fairfex had allowed for the interview had ela 
The detective rose to his feet. 

“There are two more questions;’said he. “Can you ren 
anyone could have placed those five-thousand-pound notes in your pocket?” 
“I cannot say that I do” Laurenci .... . 


“By Jove! I’ve got it!” he cried. Yet—his face fell—it could r 


loment. Presently he brought his hand sharply down upon 
it have happened then!’ 


a the bathroom to rinse my hands with a friend of Mr. O’Mega’s—a Mr. Luke O. Kemey” 















an Kerney was behind you? He would have had an opportunity of slipping 
iminthe past!” 


“By heavens!” Laurence exclaimed, and i 
track! LukeO. Kerney arrived at Mr. O’Mega’s stables 
a slight breakdown. It was nothing serious, and he w 




humb, thus we get the impression of it when he hurriedly placed the noi 
you think that Kerney did it?” 

: do” Sexton Blake answered grimly. “I also think that he is Ezra Q. Maitland. A thumb impression n 
:en proved over and over again, and there has never been an exception. Do you recollect—” 


“Do you recollect any peculiarity that was 
the detective queried taking no notice of ths 
“No; I cannot bring myself to think they w 


ave that he appeared to l 

“I doubt ifthe feet is worth recording” Laurence said. “He 
at it until the end was glowing redly—fiercely. But there, there can 
“On the contrary” Blake returned, his eyes gleaming and hard in < 


jth the man who presented the cheque and this Mr. Luke O. Kerney?” 
he same man, if that is what you mean, Mr. Blake, although they were 
$m about the man who brought the cheque to your bank?” 


:ve you have supplied me with the most 


:r experiment with the cheque you cashed. If the theory I have arrived at proves correct, I will lose no 
with that Laurence Riverton had to be content. 


CHAPTER 16 
Violet Melton Cells 


Sexton Blake was met by Tinker with this informa 
The detective elevated his brows, produced his wa 
“Then Miss O’Mega looks like spending the night in 


entered his house at Baker Street with his latchkey. 


to be allowed to use our ’phone, and go on to the manager. She said she mv 
Sexton Blake mounted the stairs and entered his consulting-room. As he a( 
he window rose, and took a timid step forws 


t authority that afternoon. Her 


he suddenness of a nervous person taking a plunge into cold water, “forgive me 
not go away until I had interviewed you!’ 

“You had much better sit down, Miss O’Mega” Sexton Blake insisted; and this time the girl obeyed him unhesitatingly. “You 
have called upon behalf of Mr. Laurence Riverton?” 

“Yes” Violet answered, a proud little smile upon her lips. “Ilove him. I will declare it to all the world in defiance of the hideous 




ice broke pathetically—‘you said to-day 
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London. My father 

















































to my father” 

“ Yes|’ Sexton Blake answered slowly. “I fear he is very deeply implicated in the plot against your lover. I am sorry to give you 
this shock, Miss Melson, but I think it better that you should know the truth at once. You, however, have an assurance that no 
word of mine shall bring your father harm?” 


CHAPTER 17 

Sexton Blake's All-night Sitting 


The detective’s clothes we: 


as Sexton Blake, carrying a lamp, asc 


It was there that Sexton Blake kept file upon file of old newspapers, dating back for the ma 
years. He had been searching for a record ofthe trial ofjasper Clench, which had taken place so r 
page protruding from his jacket-pocket proclaimed that he had been successful in securing 
Sexton Blake turned out the lamp and placed it upon the sideboard. He then brushed his clothes, pa 
room, and indulged in a refreshing wash. 

When he returned to his consulting-room, he had removed his coat and vest, and he donned his dressing-gown and sank intc 
his favourite chair. 


that Henry Melson and Cyrus O’Mega were one and the same man. The photo of Henry Melson’s daughter was the picture 
of Miss O’Mega. There had been no doubt about that, and later Violet herself had admitted that her father raced under the 
non-de-plume of O’Mega, and that Henry Melson was the name she believed to be really his. 

Henry Melson was the man to whom the cheque was made payable. Then how, ifMelson was not implicated in the plot against 
Laurence Riverton, had the cheque got into the hands of Maitland, and been cashed for ten times its real value? It appeared 
to Sexton Blake that Henry Melson must have known Maitland when they had both been staying at the Royal Hotel, and had 
later coerced him into committing the swindle upon the bank in such a manner that it would look as though Laurence Riverton 
was guilty of a tr ’ ' 


the vehicle—if it had been Henry Melson who sat at the wheel? 

Presuming that Henry Melson and Maitland had conspired together to ruin young Riverton, what ws 
millionaire? Obviously he wished to pay off some grudge of the past—to be bitterly revenged. Yet it could 
younger Riverton personally that Melson was seeking vengence. Who, then? Why, the elder Riverton,. It wa 
Sexton Blake’s principle that two and two always made four; not sometimes, but all the time. 

Vbilet Melson had said that her father had been known in America as “The Gloved Millionaire” because 1 


she had been told that he wa 


i. “Abroad;’ the deteci 


could be arrived at than that Henry Melson wa 
Every deduction pointed to this being the cas< 
outburst of Clench when he had been sentencei 
betrayed him am 


eality Jasper Clench, the ex-partner of Laurence Riverton’s father? 
the twenty-year-old newspaper report, Sexton Blake had read of the wild 
•w he had sworn that before he died he would seek out the man who had 


Sexton Blake had thought over the story Violet Melson had told him, and the feet of Melson’s fi v 

possession of so many banknotes, together with the conversation the girl had overheard, seemed to almost prove that he was 
Maitland. The detective had warned the girl upon leaving her to say nothing of what she had told him to her father, and had 
reiterated his promise that no hurt should come to him. 

There was but one course open now—to go down to Newmarket in a disguise and keep an eye upon this Mr. Luke 0. Kemey 
until he gave some indication that he was indeed the master-criminal. 

Sexton Blake placed his pipe upon the mantel, and lit a cigar carelessly, so that it burnt all down one side. The hours dragged 
by, and at length the grey light of dawn streamed through the Venetian blinds, displaying Sexton Blake haunched up in his chair, 

might have thought that he was asleep. 


clock on the mantel, and the door opened sharply. 












Pedro bounded in, and fawned upon his ma . 

his tail between his legs. The smoke-laden atmosphere of that room was too much for him. 

Tinker, who had followed the hound in, stood gazing at the huddled figure of his master. 

“You’ve not been to bed guv’nor” he said reproachfully. “You’ll be knocking yourself up if you go on like this!’ 

“I have been thinking, lad” Sexton Blake said, rising and placing his hand affectionately upon his assistant’s shoulder. “But 
don’t you worry about me. I will sleep later on to make up for any all-night sitting. Pull up the blinds!’ 

Tinker obeyed, and Sexton Blake waved his hand towards a chair. He gave the lad a full account of his deductions, much to 
Tinker’s interest and surprise. 

“Then you think this chap Kerney is Maitland, sir?” the assistant asked excitedly. 

“Yes. Fate appeares to have once again willed that he shall cross my path” Sexton Blake answered. 

“And you’ll arrest him at once, sir?” Tinker asked. “We must get a warrant and—” 

“We must make certain of his identity first, Tinker” his master interrupted. “We shall go down to Newmarket by the first 
train this morning, and Pedro will accompany us!’ 

“You and I will take it in turns to hand about the O’Mega, or Melson stables, in a suitable disguise, until we have proved that 
carried out his plot and has a sum of fifty-eight thousand pounds in his hands, he might clear 


id, I have got to steel my heart 




le appeared strangely old and careworn. 

“What you suggested has happened” Melson said huskily. 
“You mean?” Maitland asked, with a raising of his brows. 

to you before. I knew on Saturday, and this is Monday, but I’ve be 
face from the eye of my brain—trying to forget the agonised tone 


as he flicked the ashes from his cig 


e a bigger fool than you can help!’ he said callously. “I reckon the gal wil 


“Wial, let her keep him ii 
Think of the sneers and gil 


11 never put him out of her mind!” 

it!” the Yankee drawled. “Do you mean to say you will go back now? Think ofhow you have suffered! 
s of the warders who used to bring you your skilly! Think of the coars< 


“Just six o’clock!’ Henry Melson answered, looking at his ti 
“Then the yellow villain will be here before long, I guess!’ M 

“And you think he will manage to get into the stable and leave no 
“ T ' T ’ ’ ' 'mo 

were gleaming with hatred, his lips snarling from his teeth. 

“Good!” he muttered. “It will be the last blow for Richard Cavendish before his finds himself in the hands of the police. If 
Serious Symons won the Gold Cup, his great aim would be accomplished, for he would be able to send the last of the money 
to those we defrauded. I have got into touch with one of our former victims, and I have learnt from him that only one further 
ins to be made to refund all that he invested in our companies. But the horse shall not win, and Richard Cavendish 
ison, knowing that he is still in the debt of the fools who trusted him. Hark! There is someone outside 


“A person to see Mr. KemeyJ’ he said, with a haughty sniff. 

The next moment he was gasping with indignation, for the caller—a thin evil-looking Chinaman, attired in European cloi 
had unceremoniously pushed him aside and shuffled into the room. 
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vas Wang, Ezra Q. Maitland’s Orier 


“You may go, Giles” Henry Melson said, making a gesture to the servant, who was favouring the Chinaman with a supercilious 

The door closed behind the man, and Wang shuffled forward to bow low before his master. 

“What orldels?” he piped, in his thin voice. 

“You have brought the stufl? You understood the wire?” 

“Yes, most illustrious one?’ the Chinaman agreed. “Wang quite allee lightee undelstand. Bling lots ofpoisons—all vely, vely 
“You slit-eyed scoundrel!” Maitland grinned. “I believe you like messing with those beastly drugs ofyours. Sty, it’s a horse—a 

“The vely thingee!” he piped, displaying a tiny phial. “A little of this on a needle, a scratch, and gee-gee tulnee upee his 


rcn o’clock had struck, and not a light showed in the Rivei 


ofthe lamps placed above the stalls of the horses, whilst, so for as could be seen through the trees, the ex- 
also in. darkness. 

Yet towards the wall surrounding the extensive stable-yard crept the figure of a man. It was a lean, diminutive figure, 
apish in shape and movement as it glided through the gloom. 

"-“ 1 ‘ : — J -*--’ L -' . It was a greasy pigtail, which had somehow escaped from the large cap that wai 


>f sight behind a clump ofbushes. 


The man had evidently been shadowing the Chinaman, for he now went slowly towards the spot at which the former had 
climbed the wall. 

The shadower was a typical specimen of the tout and hanger-on, so frequently to be met with in the neighbourhood ofracing 
stables. He was attired in a very shabby suit ofloud checks, with a dilapidated cap to match, pulled low over his eyes. A gaudily- 
tinted scarf was wound about his neck and knotted under his left ear, whilst cracked and patched leggings adorned his lower limbs. 

Sexton Blake never did things by halves, i 


dus disguises, ifhe found it necessar 
Most of the day he had been watching the Melson—or O’Mega—stables, but he had not, as yet, caught a glimpse of the ma 
who was known as Luke O. Kerney. Sexton Blake had been about to turn his steps towards his inn as dusk commenced to fol 
when a thing had happened that had caused him to change his plans. 

He had seen a Chinaman enter the house, and in a flash he had realised the man’s identity, although he had been some hundre 
yards away and unable to see his features. Instinct had told Sexton Blake that the caller was Vfang, Maitland’s accomplice and 
servant, and he knew thr ’ • • ..... 

He had lain hidden bel 


as, however, pleased now that he had taken the 
Dane’s mind now that he knew his quarry’s destination. 

’ ' st the wall, and he heard the foint sound of the Chinaman’s dragging footsteps 

to the gates. There was a flash oflight as Sexton Blake 
whipped out his pocket-torch and examined the massive padlock with which they were secured. Next moment the torch was 
back in his pocket, and he was holding a bunch of skeleton keys between his fingers. 

Quickly the detective set to work. He meant to enter silently by the gates, for he dared not scale the wall for fear of alarming 
the wily Chinee and giving him a chance to slip away in the gloom. Had he mounted to the top of the wall, his figure would 
have been silhouetted against the sky, and it was a hundred to one on the marauder seeing him and taking fright. 

Besides, Sexton Blake had a whim for ca 
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Click! Blake had found the key to fit the lock, and one of the gates swung slowly inwards as he gently pressed upon it. With 

tion of the stable-door, and saw Wang’s form darkly outlined against it. Only his arms 
immediately knew what he was doing. He was attempting to pick the lock. 

' * gh. Then Sexton Blake ran 


iselessly across the yard, crouched dc 
He heard the horses stiri' 

: rooms provided for the 


, by the door, and peered cautiously into the stable, 
isuy, aitnough they were not making sufficient noise to arou 
upper portion of the building. It was the light from a dark 1 




of the doper; and at the m 
A few seconds before, a n 
between his teeth. He had seen the 
form of the detective by the stable 


: he had no inkling of the danger he hims 


lid not belong to his accomplice, Wang. 


n a life-preserver that lay in his jacket pocket. Neart 


He flung up his arms to protea himself, but he—was the fraction of a second too late. The life-prese 
sickening thud upon his temple, and he collapsed like a log at the master-criminal’s feet. 

A startled gasp came from inside the stable; and Wang, dropping the bottle of poison and the needle, darted towards the door, 
whipping out an ugly-looking knife. 

A word from Maitland, however, reassured him, although his slit-like eyes were full of surprise at seeing his master. He put 
the knife away and shuffled into the yard. 

Whoee thlis?” he asked, in a whisper, as he caught sight of the deteaive’s still form upon the cobblestones. 

But youl orldels, mastel, were to—” 

Don’t argue!” Maitland snapped. “I came here to stop you injuring the brute. I am playing a game of my own and I guess 
i want him to win! I was only in the nick of time, for I couldn’t give old Melson the slip before. Here! come right along! Let’s 
get away before someone hears us and gives the alarm!” 

He turned to dan from the yard, then paused, and stopped over the unconscious detective. 

“I wonder whom he can be?” he muttered, removing Sexton Blake’s cap. “By Columbus! A wig! Here, cast your glim this 


The master criminal peered down at his victim, then a low cry burst from his lips, and, snatching out his handkerchief, he 
rubbed vigorously at Sexton Blake’s face, removing some of the grease paint from the skin. 

“Perdition!” Maitland muttered, his hands shaking as he drew back. “It’s Sexton Blake!” 

“Sexton Blake!” Wang recoiled, as though he had been shot, and so startled was he was he all but dropped his lantern, 
legs!” 

But Whng’s formidable knife wa 


mnal got hold upon him beneath the armp 
They stealthily carried their burden from the stable yard and quickly made away from the Riverton buildings. 

“ Whele takee him?” Wang asked, pausing after they had covered some distance and were out of sight of the stables. 
“To the quarry over there!” Maitland said, pointing across the heath to where could be seen the wall that surrounded i 
dangerous cavity. “ Wfe will leave him there! It’s odds against his being found before he starves to death, but that’s his look-o 
Sometimes the quarry isn’t worked for weeks. On the other hand, some of the stone might be required and workmen go th 







































trouble society again by preying on it. If he don’t pay up and smile, you can guess what’ll happen. He’ll do about ten years, 
unless the judge happens to be in a sympathetic frame of mind, which ain’t likely. He signed to Whng, who roughly forced a 
knotted handkerchief into the detectives mouth, to serve as a gag. With a mocking smile, Maitland turned away. 
“Good-night, Sexton Blake!” he sneered. “Good-night; and pleasant dreams to you!” 


CHAPTER 19 


Racing again, and Newi 


ice for the Gold Cup being the nc 


in Ireland, when he had finished fourth to a famous crack in a big eve 


>n line of spectators pressed forward to the rails as t 


st the Gold Cup were paraded. There we 


to hold the rest of the field safe, t 
backer chanced a bit on an outsider. 

The horses looked a handsome lot as they passed the i 


: good horses, one and all, who had rur 



“A favourite collie had sniffed at the green fluid in a portion of the 
uncanny. Still, Jack Haynes was a man who believed in letting the pul 
in his care, although he never misled anyone. He had, therefore, kept his own counsel as 
The bookmakers had been careful, and kept Serious Symons co-favourite with Cyanin. Their cai 
discovered, was warranted; for at the last moment Serious Symons had been brought into tl: . 

Up in the stand, Henry Melson had smiled grimly as he had listened to the gossip cor 
and he did not happen to be looking when the animal passed the stand. Someone shoi 

Melson turned swiftly, and his glasses went up to his eyes. 


“Great pip! Yes!” Maitland ejaculated, turning his head aside to hide the little grin that would come to his lips. “The yellow 

scoundrel! He-But, don’t say any more now! People are looking this way! By James, Mel—O’Mega, Wmg shall suffer for this!” 

Henry Melson stood staring after the horse, his glasses held in shaking hands. He was dumbfor- J - J r - - - 

im that Serious Symons had fallen dead in his stall, wl 


feigned anger in his voice. “The fool! I’ll make him smart when I get at him. I’ll tan his yellow hide, I guess!” 

Henry Melson lowered his glasses, his face very harsh, his eyes unnaturally bright. 

“May it fell and break its neck a yard in front of the post!” he breathed. “But’—he shrugged—‘even if it beats Cyanin 


o silence, eagerly waiting for the cry that would tell him ths 


the betting had been brisk for the last tw 

strolling aimlesslj 
really spendid ere 



































































had made in the stone. The lad sprinted after him and whipped out his electric-torch. He flashed its rays into the dark-hole, 
and a whoop of joy left his lips. 

“Guv’nor!” he cried. “Dear old guv’nor! So weve found you, after all!” 

The lad’s eyes were moist as he tugged at the knots ofhis master’s bonds. He was well-nigh frantic with relief, for Sexton Blake 
was conscious, and, save for the ugly bruise upon his temple, he seemed little the worse for his adventure. 

The last knot was loosened and Sexton Blake struggled free ofhis bonds. He tried to rise, but it was only to fell back helplessly, 
for his limbs were numbed and useless. 

“Thanks, lad!” Sexton Blake murmured, as he snatched the gag from his mouth. “That’s right, rub my legs! I’ll be all right 
in a moment, but the circulation stopped for awhile. I have been here all night!” 

“What has happened, sir?” the lad asked quickly. “It—it was Maitland?” 

me. But I’ll tell you all about it later. Our first step must be to arrest him!’ 

“You know where he is, then, guv’nor?” 

“I imagine I shall find him!’ Sexton Blake replied, his eyes glinting grimly. “He rather foolishly informed me ofhis plans, 
which he intended carrying out whilst I slowly starved to death—a thing that you have prevented. You have saved my life again!” 

“You’re a good lad, Tinker!’ he said simply. 



rharity, and after my big wii 

“Show him in here, James!’ he said. “I may as well see „ ... 

The servent bowed and departed. He returned a moment later to usher Ezra Q. Maitland into tne room. 

The master criminal bowed as the door closed behind the servant, and there was a confident little smile on his lips. 
“Good-evening, Mr. Riverton!’ he drawled, coolly helping himself to a cigar from a box standing upon the table. “Iam glad 
that you decided to see me!’ 

"Please state your business, Mr—er—Kerney” John Riverton answered coldly. “My time is limited!’ 

“So is mine, I guess!’ Maitland returned, nodding. “Still, I don’t anticipate that I shall keep you long Mn-er— Richard 
Cavendish!” 

A strangled cry broke from the prodigal swindler, and he reeled to his feet. His jaw was dropping badly, and he was trembling 

“No; somehow it don’t look like it, does it!” Maitland grinned sarcastically, as he allowed his long body to sink into a luxurious 
chair. “Bah! Quit on it! I know you well enough! You are Richard Cavendish, ex-swindler, ex-thief—a man who ought to have 


“You fiend! You cur! I’ll kill you!” tl 
:he room towards his visitor. “I’ll—” 

“Stand back! ” Maitland was steadily covering him wi 
"ou to keep calm. Put that poker down. You he 


: swindler raved wildly, suddenly clutching at the poker and darting across 
‘Say, I’m reckoned a mighty good shot!’ he drawled, “so 
i fingers. “How do you 


“Who are you?” Cavendish asked hoarsely, allowing the heavy implement to drop from 1 
know me? Why have you come here, and what do you want with me?” 

“As to who I am!’ Maitland answered, “you have my card. I guess Kerney ain’t my real name, but that doesn’ 
not concern you how I’ve tumbled to your identity. Suffice it for you that I know it, and am ready to give you av 
unless you fell i. 


>m the first. To-day you have w 


nail you’re after?” the racehorse owner asked wi 
“Precisely!’ Maitland answered coolly. “You might have known it 
pounds. I am going to relieve you of exactly twenty-five of them!’ 

“And that!’ said a deadly level voice, as the door was suddenly flung open, “is just where you are 
The master-criminal leapt to his feet with a dismayed oath, and his hand holding the revolver 
There was a deafening report from the doorway, and Sexton Blake, who had entered with Tinkc 
and leapt forward. Maitland gave a scream of pain, and his re ’ ’ J “ **" ° 

Sexton Blake had known that it was no time to hestitate when 


many thousands of 


:r clattered to the floor 


his fingers. 

There was a short, sharp scuffle as the two men closed, then Sexton Blake treated h 
thudded to the floor. Tinker, who had sprung to his master’s aid, did the rest. There wa 































“And Maitland?” Sexton Blake asked, grasping the man by he sleeve. “He—” 

“Has bolted with the car, sir!” the man finished. “He snapped the chain ofhis handcuffs, flung the policeman into the road, 

“You’ll come at once, sir, won’t you?” Tinker asked, for his master seemed in no way inclined to hurry himself. 

“There is plenty of time, Tinker” Sexton Blake answered, with a significant glance at Richard Cavendish. “Ptrhaps, ifhe 
gets away, it will be for the best, after all. Nowthat he’s got a start, there’s not much likelihood ofcatching him. He’ll abandon 
the car a few miles away and change his disguise in some way. But we shall meet again ere long!’ 

“It seems a shame to let the beast go, sir!” Tinker protested. “And yet’—in his turn he looked towards the swindler, who had 
made every reparation in his power, but had never paid the penalty of the law—‘I think I understand!’ 


EPILOGUE 


Richard Cavendish, who had been reading to him fit 
the figues of a man and a girl as they wended their wa; 
They were Laurence Cavendish and Violet Clench, 


essfully performed, dragging the 
an invalid-chair upon the verandah of the magnificent house 


and they were whispering together as they walked—whispering of the 
thin twenty-four hourse of Ezra Q. Maitland’s daring escape from the 


The detective had demonstrated to the Commissioner how the invisible ink upon the cheque was brought to light by heating, 
and there had been the fifty-eight thousand pounds in notes—notes bearing numbers coinciding with those missing from Fisher’s 
Bank—which Blake had taken from Maitland to substantiate his plea upon Laurence Riverton’s behalf, to say nothing of the 
tell-tale thumb marks upon the banknote and the cheque. 

“What do you say, Cavendish, to allowing your horses to be trained with mine here?” Jasper Clench asked, suddenly looking 
round at his companion. “Don’t you think it would be a good idea?” 

Cavendish nodded. 

Jasper Clench allowed his eyes to wander to the stalwart form of the young man whom he had once tried to bring to ruin, and 
from him to the slim, girlish figure by his side. 

“Yes, partners again” he murmured. “Partners like our children, Cavendish. They are partners in a great and wonderful love!’ 

“Heaven bless them!” Richard Cavendish said earnestly. 

And he, too, sat watching the lovers until they disappeared amongst the roses. 


THE END 








THE RAJAH’S REVENGE 
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jr” the lad said admiringly. “And it looks so blinkin’ simple now it’s been done!” 
up clues depends on one’s ability to eliminate the unnecessary, old chap,” he explained. “I’m 
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She had averted a tragedy. Abul lifted her small hand and placed it against his forehead. 
“Mv life is in the mem-sahib’s hands,” he said slowly. 
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the big chair usually 


11 of a tremendous dignity. 
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The Sexton Blake Library provided fine detective and 
adventure fiction to the Great British Public for well over half a 
century. The hero of these stories became a household name 
and deservedly takes his place amongst other heroes of 
fictional folklore. In this volume, the first four library novels 
are reprinted for the entertainment of all lovers of vintage 
detective fiction. 
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